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РКЕЕАСЕ 


The development of vocational education in this country, to its 
present high standard, has been a major contribution to the concept 
of democracy the world over. The education of our workers has 
been all-important to our industrial progress. How were the prin- 
ciples envolved which have brought about this success? What are 
our ideals? How can we fill the gap between our daily practices and 
our ideals? 

The answer to these questions can only come from an intimate 
knowledge of the history of this well-founded field of education. 
To prepare such a history, we selected three great leaders who have 
been identified with vocational education during a large share of its 
active growth in this country. They were the men who helped to 
formulate and administer the policies that have guided our progress 
in vocational education. 

In this book, the authors have brought to the attention of the 
reader the important factors that influenced the policy-making, the 
planning, the organizing, the administering of our vocational pro- 
gram during its most active period of growth—factors that should 
be considered in all future planning. | 

We praise the men of action whose leadership has assured vo- 
cational education of recognition as a truly great phase of democ- 
racy’s educational system. We hold dear the dates of the great 
events which were milestones in our progress. We respect the vigor 
with which our leaders have fought for those principles which have 
been proven correct—have fought for all that is important and 
noteworthy. To the future of vocational education, the most im- 
portant record is the story of those principles and how they evolved. 

Special acknowledgment in the preparation of this book is due 
to Mary E. Burton of the American Technical Society for her 
organization of the original manuscript, requiring close collabora- 
tion with the authors, and to William Koelling of the American 
Technical Society for his work in the final editing of the manuscript 
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CHAPTER I 


Historic Background of Vocational Education 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN PRIMITIVE AMERICA 


When the first white colonists settled on the eastern shores of 
the North American continent the only natives they encountered 
were copper-hued and primitive inhabitants they called Red Men, 
or Indians, whose ancestors had lived there for centuries. Undis- 
puted possession caused the natives to make war upon the colonists. 
Hand-to-hand conflict of the most brutal and desperate kind took 
place, but the Indians, though their weapons were terrible, could 
not rout the armed invader. 

As the Indians retreated West, they engaged in fierce battles 
with bands of adventurers pushing their way in conquest of the 
wilderness. Wherever Indian tribes took refuge on the plains, 
among the hills, or in desert country, they would settle and at once 
take up the life they had abandoned. As quickly as possible they 
resumed the ways of their fathers and tribal chieftains. ‘They trained 
the youth as they themselves had been trained—to secure food, to 
erect places of abode and shelter, to construct watercraft, to keep 
watch against enemies, and to fight. : 

Paul Monroe, writing in a Cyclopedia of Education,’ tells what 
constituted vocational training among these primitive peoples. He 
describes the wide diffusion of initiatory rites, and the general char- 
acter of instruction received by novices. His article states: 


Such rites, together with the instruction given in the earlier years, may be said 
to constitute primitive education. This education is inclusive, since it embraces 
not only economic pursuits—hunting, fishing, agriculture, and industry—but also 
the customs, etiquette, legends, art, morals, and religion of the community. It is a 
System social in character. It has little concern for the upbuilding of the individual. 

Its shibboleths are not culture ог self-realization, or mental discipline, but the 
solidarity of the group. In general its method is that of imitation; the learner follows 
more or less blindly the procedures and pattern as set forth by his elders or 
superiors, By constant practice he acquires the dexterity required to do things as 
they have been done, century after century before him. Finally, primitive educa- 
tion is distinctly unprogressive, serving rather to perpetuate existing conditions 


1 Cyclopedia of Education, ed. Paul Monroe (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany), Vol. V, p. 35. 
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than to introduce an element of unrest and progress. The initiatory rites, in par- 
ticular, are a chief means for preserving that uniformity and unchangeableness of 
custom which is a leading trait of primitive society. They tend not to encourage 
but to repress every favorable intellectual variation and to keep all the members of 
the tribe on one monotonous level of adherence to the tribal traditions. 

At the same time it is obvious that, from the primitive standpoint, the educa- 
tional system outlined here is by no means a failure. It does what it was intended 
to до. On the practical side it assures the preservation of the learning and оссира- 
tions of the past and sets a standard, however low, which all must reach. Such а 
system makes for social stability. The initiatory training, in particular, has lasting 
results on the character of the novice. Impressions conveyed in so striking a fashion 
lead to something more than a temporary “conversion”; the boys became indeed 
“men” and are now ready to accept the responsibilities and duties of adult life. 
It is not easy to imagine a surer method for a rapid but thorough training. The 
absence of any counterpart of the puberty rites in modern secular rites indicates a 
serious failure in correlating our own systems of education with the great crisis of 
‚ physical and psychic development. 


All primitive peoples use the same methods to preserve the tribe, 
perpetuating existing conditions through a static system of training 
_ their youth, For that real or imaginary tribal security they continue 
to pay the penalties which undeveloped resources, poverty, hard- 
ship, and the stagnation of a repressed intellectual life exact. For 
both the tribe and its youth the future always lies in the past. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND A CHANGING CIVILIZATION 


Vocational education made very early beginnings among the 
races of mankind. In all man’s effort to conquer his physical en- 
vironment—the dangers and rigors of the external world—manual 
skill and knowledge pertinent to specific tasks have in one way or 
another been transmitted from man to man and from generation 
to generation. š | 

Each time a new discovery increased by the smallest amount the 
store of knowledge held by man, it became necessary to disseminate 
that knowledge and put it to use. This was done by developing skills 
among recruits to the arts. и 

In a primitive and static society there was no wealth of usable 


knowledge upon which to draw when man pondered better ways of ` 


doing things and means of easing burdens. Discoveries were rare 
and invention so slow. that man could only inch his way toward a 
better and safer existence. But even in this groping "progress," the 
usual or customary occupations and work processes had somehow to 
be taught succeeding generations. Most of the skill and knowledge 


ЕВ 
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handed down from one generation to the next had been traditional 
among the races for centuries.” E 

Vocational Education and the Social Recruit. It is probable 
that all the phenomena of vocational training existing in modern 
society have their roots in the past. In one sense, at least, we are , 
not dealing with a new thing, but with extensions and developments 
of a system of training long in use. 

Youth, in all ages, has been looked upon as an invaluable asset 
to the social unit, whether that unit comprised the family or the 
state. This idea stems from the concern of man for his security. 
Doubtless the first objective of vocational training was to develop 
skill in using weapons. With weapons man obtained food for himself 
and his family; with weapons he confronted his enemies. Group 
safety being vital, this kind of training was possibly the first to take 
conscious and organized form. Moreover, training in the use of ` 
weapons is probably one of the oldest activities of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Next in importance from the standpoints of social survival and 
progress was the gaining of an appreciation of youth as a resource * 
of the future—a labor asset; hence recognition of the need to give 

` what may rightly be called vocational education to social recruits. 
Education of this kind appears early in human history. 1 

Vocational Education in the Family. Vocational training in its 
early aspects seems to have adopted one or the other of two pro- 
cedures, the training of youth being accomplishéd either as a 
natural outcome of family living or by studious observance of the 
art and practices of adult members of the social group. By the latter 
procedure youth learned through imitation. On the whole, the 
training a youth received in “productive” tasks—such as tilling the 
soil and caring for domestic animals—was secured from the male 
members of the family. For skill in the use of weapons, the youth 
coming into manhood had the benefit of instruction from huntsmen 
and warriors, the valiant members of the tribe performing this 
duty in the way of custom. ; 

In the primitive stage of human endeavor there was little ease, 
but only unremitting hard work, and most tasks were “work tasks.” 
Then, as always, certain members of the group evinced singular 
ability in the performance of this or that task. Occasionally, whether 


< 2 Prosser and Allen, Vocational Education in a Democracy (New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1925); rev. ed. (Chicago: American Technical Society, 1949). 
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by diligence or happenstance, someone would discover a new and 
more efficient way of doing a certain thing, or perhaps make a star- 
tling discovery. In either case, it was the custom to assign young 
members of the group to those skilled in the arts practiced by the 
elders—hunting, fishing, and fighting, or the practices employed in 
yielding products from the soil—that these recruits to all the skills 
upon which man based his security might themselves acquire skill. 
This education of youth in earliest times and among all peoples 
formed the basis of the “Берег” system of modern employment. 

Present Stage of Development. We still have, and probably al- 
ways will have, in modern society all the forms of vocational edu- 
cation above described. Farm boys still learn farming from their 
fathers. At the same time, agricultural schools and colleges are 
making great strides in the systematic teaching of agriculture to 
growing numbers. Girls still learn the duties of housekeeping from 
their mothers, nevertheless organized instruction in home eco- 
nomics has become an increasingly important part of curricula in 
schools throughout the land. 

Even today, countless workers in widely diversified fields learn 
their jobs by pickup methods, in which observation, imitation, and 
individual initiative constitute the sole means of training. However, 
increasing opportunities to secure organized training are being 
offered by employers, by schools, by skilled craftsmen, and by all 
agencies concerned with industrial improvement. 

Тће generally accepted principle that only a person who is him- 
self competent in a craft can give effective vocational instruction in 
that craft asserts the value of the specialist in transmitting skill and 
knowledge. Every discovery of the world of science and every inven- 
tion finds its use through instruction given to others by its dis- 
coverer. Only in this way does any discovery add to the sum of 
human knowledge and achievement. 

As civilization has developed, the tendency has been to increase 
the educational area covered by conscious and more or less organ- 
ized instruction to the furthest possible extent. This has long been 
the case in academic education, and it is likewise the case in voca- 
tional education. In general the whole problem of education—in 
civilized society. as compared with the static society of primitive 
peoples—is one involving factors of individual initiative and in- 
genuity; unconscious absorption and imitation; conscious imitation 
in the home; unorganized training in the home; organized training 
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in the home; division between home and occupation; conscious and 
organized training through apprenticeship; pickup learning of 
specialized tasks; and organized training through such devices as 
apprenticeship, the foreman instructor, and the public and private 
vocational school. 

Modern Conditions and Vocational Training. The tremen- 
dous expansion of production caused by the substitution of the 
power-driven machine for the old handcrafts, and the resulting 
keener competition of modern business, require more rapid and 
more effective training of larger numbers of people. In the face of 
this demand the ineffectiveness and inadequacy of the pickup 
method of training new workers have gradually become apparent. 

The contributions of science and invention have not only made 
this tremendous production possible but have called increasingly for 
systematic training of technicians and leaders. The progress of sci- 
ence and invention has resulted in an increased demand for the 
technician and inventor and, at the same time, has created great 
numbers of new jobs and profoundly modified the processes of many 
old jobs. 

On the whole, the content of an industrial occupation easiest to 
secure by pickup and practice is manipulative skill. However, the 
demand for manipulative skill only has shifted to a demand for tech- 
nical knowledge as well (the why of the how), and the ability to apply 
that knowledge intelligently. As this shift has occurred, it has be- 
come necessary to equip the learner with understanding and re- 
sourcefulness through some form of organized training. The reali- 
zation of this has led to a renewed interest in vocational education 
to make it more systematic and therefore more efficient. 

This increased interest has shown itself not only through estab- 
lishing vocational schools under public control, but even to a more 
pronounced degree through such private endeavors as the revival of 
apprenticeship; the attempt to restore the foreman to his ancient 
place as instructor of his men; and the establishment of correspond- 
ence, privately endowed, and corporation schools. 

A Social Efficiency Device. Social wealth furnishes the oppor- 
tunity for society to maintain stability and progress. The greater the 
degree to which social wealth can be produced efficiently, the 
greater the potential resources with which to achieve our aims as a 


nation. 
On the whole, organized vocational education is an efficiency 
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device. It undertakes to do nothing that has not been done before. 
‘It merely strives to discharge the function more efficiently. It can, 
therefore, be regarded as one of the agencies whereby the state can 
"more ‘efficiently secure social: wealth. The trend toward more 
systematic training is nothing more than the crude realization that 
this belief is true. It follows, therefore, that in proportion as we are 
able to substitute organized vocational education for unorganized 
vocational education will social progress be furthered, will greater 
social wealth be produced at less cost, and will society be better 
equipped to carry on its struggle against destructive forces in nature, 
‘sand to realize its hopes and aims. 
This history tells the story of the long struggle to develop through 
"Science, discovery, and invention a dynamic, instead of a static, 
civilization, and to develop, also, a dynamic system of free public 
- vocational education to support and promote that civilization. 
4 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES 


From the settlement of Jamestown (1607) to the close of the 

‚ Colonial period (1783), no system of free public education existed 
in any of the colonies, nor did such a system exist in any of the states 
previous to 1789. All were operated on a laissez-faire plan trans- 
planted from Europe and based on the principle that every man is 

. responsible for the care and education of those dependent on him.? 
` . Parents of means sent their children to private schools usually 

© controlled by the prevailing religious denomination. Under the 
Poor Law of the colony parents having no means were required to 
indenture their children to an employer, called a master, so that 
they might learn a craft, or send them to a pauper or charity school. 
The apprentice, if а boy, was bound to the master for a maximum 

of seven years (age 14 to 21), and, if a girl, for a maximum of four 

» years (age 14 to 18). In a written contract, called an indenture, the 
‘apprentice agreed to serve the master faithfully. In return, the 
master agreed to train the apprentice for the master’s trade or busi- 
ness and provide adequate food, clothing, and living quarters in 
‘the master’s home or elsewhere. In addition, he agreed to teach all 


boys reading, writing, and ciphering. Girls were taught only read- 
ing and writing. 


+ Раш Масе The Founding of the American Public Е System wr York: The 


"Macmillan ср 1940). 
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This plan, common to all the Коше covered the occupations’ 
of industry, agriculture, shipping, commerce and mercantile pur- | 
suits, domestic service, and the professions of lawyer, physician, and . 
schoolmaster. While girls as well as boys were indentured, usually 
no definite trade or art was specified. It is probable that ‘all were 
trained according to their ability to’ perform the ordinary duties of a 
housewife, including knitting and sewing. Doubtless a great many 
were taught both to spin and weave—not in the school, but in the 
master’s home. 

Literate masters—able to instruct a number of apprentices in. 
reading, writing, and ciphering—schooled those in their charge i in 
these subjects. Other employers were required to engage a “satis- 
factory” substitute. Contrary to the usual impression, the typical 
master did not usually conduct classes in related subjects for his ар- ; 
prentices, either in the classroom or on the shop floor. . 

For decades the operations and processes by which goods were 
produced, as well as the hand tools and simple manual procedures, 
followed tradition and custom and were not, as today, determined · 
by science, discovery, and invention. Crafts of every kind had to be 
learned by the pickup method of observation, imitation, and' 
practice. Under these conditions, the master could give the informa- 


tion needed and develop the necessary skill right on the shop float, 


and in a leisurely manner. 

In the English colonies, particularly, the apprenticeship system 
faithfully retained the characteristics of the traditional English ap- 
prenticeship and became the most used educational institution of 
the period of statehood from 1783 to 1830. For half a century it 
furnished different groups of citizens attractive solutions of some 
difficult. problems. At no cost to the taxpayer, apprentices were 
trained for self-support and literacy. At no cost to the established _ 
church, a greater literacy among common men promoted the read- 4 
ing of the scriptures апа а more intelligent and loyal church mem- 
bership. At no cost to the parent, the young received free subsistence 
and training for both literacy and self-support. At no, cost to Фе" 


employer, the Poor Law provided him a steady supply of learners _ 


for continuing his business. It compelled learners, under duress, to 
serve their masters i in return for bed, board, and clothing. At no 
cost to the overseer of the poor, there was placed i in his hands a plan © 
which embodied the rudiments of a conservation program for all 
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working youth, 1.е., placement training as an apprentice; ap- 
prenticeship training; placement in a wage-earning job; and, 
finally, training for journeymanship. 

Any vocational adviser or placement officer today might well 
envy the opportunity afforded the overseers of the poor to set the 
feet of the sons and daughters of Martha on the “road to some- 
where"; but he would be outraged by the manifest exploitation of 
the apprentice for the material benefit of everyone except the ap- 
prentice himself. 


СНАРТЕК П 


Institution of the Evening School 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN AMERICA 


After 1807, shipping and commerce profits, and profits from 
agriculture, were suddenly brought to an end in all the states by 
three incidents: the passage by Congress of the Embargo Act and 
the Non-Intercourse Act, followed by the War of 1812 with Eng- 
land. All three incidents closed American markets to the foreign 
manufacturer. By the first, both domestic and foreign ships were 
prohibited from leaving port. By the second, all foreign commerce 
by American citizens was prohibited. The war, the third incident, 
nullified commerce. 

By these events, the American market was closed to the foreign 
manufacturer. There were left only idle capital and a home market 
without a competitor. In the resulting economic depression, every 
household was prepared to furnish its quota of idle labor seeking 
employment. - 

The businessmen of the States had not been asleep. They had 
long realized that the handcrafts had been losing ground in compe- 
tition with the products of large-scale production by British power- 
driven machines. But they had shrunk from making the shift for fear 
of financial disaster. With the cat out of the way, the mice took 
courage. In this case, the venturers were American men of com- 
merce. A farseeing, capable group they proved to be, for they risked 
all and won! 

Following the year 1807, an industrial revolution similar to that 
which England had experienced took place in America. By 1830 
manufacturing plants which had operated as small mills serving a 
limited area had grown in size until the modern factory was estab- 
lished. Large groups succeeded small forces of labor. Each group 
was trained to work on a specific task or operation. Scattered in- 
dustries became centralized. 

Machinery, Science, and Improved Methods. In writing 
about the expansion of industry during this period, Louis Ray Wells 
States, “Аз we progress in our study, we are to note how greatly 
production has increased both in speed and quantity. In this respect 
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we shall see only an expansion of the Industrial Revolution which 
had begun long before the Civil War. A continually greater reliance 
has been placed upon machinery and new processes for doing work. 
The stream of invention has swelled without interruption, and the 
machine and artificial power are not only more and more taking 
the place of human labor and skill and hastening the speed of pro- 
duction but also introducing large numbers of industries that were 
absolutely new. Industry has continued to move from the home and 
the small shop into the factory. Men and women have poured from 
the household into the factory, the store, the counting room, and 
dozens of other places of industry."! 

Тће term /rade, used to describe industrial processes performed 
'at benches with traditional hand tools, is a misnomer. In the 
original sense there no longer is such a thing as a trade, but only а 
collection of widely differing skills. One or perhaps a few work 
processes of any given craft can be performed by the same man. 
Trade unions are really aggregations of specialized workers in a 
single field, such as machine shop, woodworking, printing, or 
electrical work. 

Few people realize the extent to which the progress achieved 
through science and invention has resulted in the development of 
new technical knowledge and the replacement of old kinds of skill 
by new methods. Most of us in our thinking with regard to this 
matter are still living in the past. In the days of apprenticeship 
under the guild, operations and processes changed little. The master 
could then impart to the apprentice in an unhurried and satis- 
factory manner the technical knowledge and skill required. 

A far different situation exists today. Modern conditions dictate 
that production be subject to the very- flux which characterizes 
social life in a democracy. New skills are required to meet the 
operating demands of new machines. Old skills are continually be- 
ing discarded. Old technical knowledge, no longer applicable to 
altered conditions, must be replaced by knowledge appropriate to 
the need. * 

Various reasons have been given for the decay of apprenticeship 
in modern times. Each is to some extent valid. The constantly 
changing demands of the so-called trades, allowed the institution of 
apprenticeship to fall into disuse. The training which the institution 


1 Louis Ray Wells, The Industrial History of the United States (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926); rev. ed., рр. 296-299. 
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of apprenticeship provided was sluggish when compared to today’s 
training methods. The methods in use today are adapted to rapidly 
changing requirements. 


LESSONS FROM THE PAST 


Patrick Henry said, *I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience.” That frequently quoted 
remark has more than common application in the case of vocational 
education. Leaders of the movement for vocational education 
learned from their mistakes and from their victories. Our concern 
is with the first of those two ways of learning. 


MECHANIC’S INSTITUTE (1820) 


The idea of conducting evening schools for mechanics and craft 
workers was borrowed from England. The forerunner of such in- 
stitutions in the mother country was the mechanic’s institute. The first 
school of this kind in England was established two years before the 
opening of the nineteenth century. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, these institutions had a considerable development in 
England, and, after 1820, they began to appear in America. 

In both countries the effort to provide helpful technical knowl- 
edge for workmen was often associated with other activities, such as 
elementary schools for the children of mechanics, particularly of in- 
digent workmen. Such activity ceased in this country soon after the 
rise of the free public school. The concern here is solely with the at- 
tempt to provide extension training for mechanics. t 

Fundamentally, the movement in both England and America 
was the same. In both countries industrial ánd agricultural popula- 
tions represented the desire to improve the social and economic con- 
ditions of the common man through education. So far as the ruling 
classes were concerned, there was a desire to build up an intelligent 
and responsible citizenry. 

At no time did the mechanic's institutes have any very extensive 
development in America as compared with Great Britain. А num- 
ber of them rose, flourished for a time, and died. Aided by private 
philanthropy, a few have survived to become permanent institu- 
tions. Notable among these are such schools as Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia; Mechanic's Institute, Cincinnati; and Maryland 
Institute, Baltimore. 
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The Institute vs. the Lyceum. On both sides of the Atlantic, 
the institutes failed to reach the working classes and were succeeded 
by other schemes such as the lyceums. They were less expensive and 
could be more easily supported by small communities. They flour- 
ished for a time in the small towns. Later the lyceums were replaced 
by the chautauqua and the public forum. Evening classes for me- 
chanics are much more directly traceable to the mechanic’s in- 
stitutes than to the lyceums. Therefore, we can dismiss the latter 
from further consideration. 

Why did the evening schools of the mechanic’s institutes fail to 
reach the working classes? They failed for the following reasons: 


„1. Lack of adequate funds with which to support, promote, and enlarge the 
school. With the exception of a few institutes supported by such public-spirited 
men as Benjamin Franklin, most were entirely dependent on membership dues. 

2. Unsuitable meeting places. They were poorly located, lighted, heated, and 
ventilated. 

3. Lack of adequate instructional material and devices. The only vehicles of 
instruction apparently were words falling on confused ears. 

4. Lack of usable subject matter. The lecturer had no experience with the 
callings of the students he addressed. He was utterly unable to show them what 
connection his lecture had with their daily work. 

5. Lack of competent instructors. They did not know the interests and occu- 
pations of the mechanics attending the classes, and did not know how to teach. 

6. Lack of helpful supervision. A typical evening school of the mechanic's 
institute was merely a lecture course with no direct supervision of student's ac- 
tivity, 

7. Unsound methods of instruction. Only one typical method was used, that 
being the lecture, delivered and read from papers. Although it was possible to 
cover a great many topics and details, the straight lecture plan was the poorest of 
all. 

8. Improper selection of students. Students were accepted for any reason ex- 
cept nonmembership or failure to pay dues. There was no selection on the basis of 
ability or interest or need. No grouping was done by age or occupation or by the 
amount of schooling or experience already acquired. 

9. Lack of helpful working relations with other agencies, It is probable that the 
mechanic's institute movement previously received closer and more sympathetic 
support for its evening school from both employers and workmen than it receives 
today. Indeed, that early reverence of craftsmen and mechanics for scientific 
knowledge as a remedy for every problem in the world seems pathetic when we 
realize how little most learners gained from school attendance. 


The Movement Dies, Yet Lives. For such reasons as the fore- 
going, the mechanic's institute and the lyceum waned. By the mid- 
dle of the last century, they had ceased to be important movements 
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in American life. Lyceums of the old type were succeeded by 
chautauquas and popular lectures. Here and there a few endowed 
mechanic’s institutes remain and are rendering good service. 

As a whole, the importance of the two movements must be 
measured, not by what they accomplished for the small number of 
persons served, but by their influence on our times. Both helped to 
build up “an American ideal of popular education and placed 
emphasis on acquiring useful knowledge.” They laid the founda- 
tions for much we now enjoy in industrial and trade education. 
Certainly the mechanic’s institutes were in a very real sense the 
forerunners of our present evening industrial schools. 


PUBLIC EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL 


During the third quarter of the last century (1850-1875) the 
American people were engrossed not only in civil conflict between 
the States and in the reconstruction problems that followed. They 
were also interested in the development of a public system of general 
education for children and youth. The educational needs of adults, 
particularly of employed workers, apparently were forgotten. A few 
places sustained this interest and for this reason the mechanic’s 
institutes survived. 

Germany Wakes Us Up. The Centennial Exposition marking 
the close of the first century after the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence was held at Philadelphia in 1876. The industrial and 
educational exhibit of the German Government made a profound 
impression. The amazing progress which the Germans had made in 
the application of science and invention to the labor-saving ma- 
chine was shown. Charts and graphs revealed the victories which 
products of German workshops had won in the markets of the 
world. 

Visitors to the Centennial Exposition were struck by the use of 
drawing in Germany's industrial program. They were amazed at 
the educational development of that subject in German schools. 
The industrial states of this country caused the introduction of 
drawing in the regular schools and in the high schools. There was 
also established a large number of public evening drawing schools. 

In Massachusetts the evening schools of local communities were 
encouraged by state legislation. With the opening of the present 
century, however, this movement had lost stride. The typical eve- 
ning drawing classes of that period had almost disappeared, even in 
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our great manufacturing cities. Doubtless these schools helped to 
pave the way for later efforts. We are concerned here with the 


`. causes of their decline and the lessons to be gained from their ex- 


perience. | 
Isolation from Real Industry. Most conspicuously absent was 


‚ the lack of helpful working relations with other agencies. The typi- 


cal evening school drawing class of the period was a sadly isolated 
affair. No support from employers and workmen was asked or ex- 
pected. Instruction in drawing was a general subject, good for 
everybody. No advice was needed from practical men as to what 
should be taught, and how it should be taught! Employers and em- 
ployees left the schoolmen to their own devices and resources. The 
safest plan was to “Те! George do it.” 

Evil Consequences of Isolation. From this condition came the 
weaknesses that caused failure of the plan to which so many had 
looked forward with hope. Out of contact with the real conditions 
and, demands of industry the schoolmen devised a basic course in 
drawing for everybody which they formalized in every way possible. 

This standardized training for all students consisted of long 
practice in lettering; in tracing from the lettering on drawings of 
others; in copying the drawings of others; and in the execution of 
geometric designs. 

Free-hand sketching was almost unknown. The use of models 


. was little known, and so was drawing from real machines or tools. 
Usually this course was given by an instructor who had himself been 


taught what he knew about drawing in a Normal school. Naturally 
enough, he proceeded to teach his evening-school pupils just what 
he himself had been taught. 

As to promoting the use of drawing in the shop by the ordinary 
mechanic or foreman, the effectiveness of these evening-school 
courses in drawing was negligible. There are still evening schools 
in this country which insist the only way to help a mechanic under- 
stand and use drawings is to teach him either mechanical or archi- 
tectural drafting. Other evening schools know better. They teach 
him how.to interpret and apply drawings, because that is the de- 
mand he must meet in his bread-winning. 

History Repeats Itself. Failure of the industrial evening school 
to serve the working classes is accountable, in part, to the failure 
of the evening drawing classes to serve the need of the American 
mechanic. The subject was a new one. Public control and support 
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had replaced the efforts of private individuals. There remained the 
lack of such things as adequate funds, suitable quarters, proper 
instructional materials and devices (usable as subject matter), com- 
petent instructors, effective supervision, and sound procedures. This 
endeavor also suffered from poor organization of its administration, 
unsystematic organization of courses, and ineffective methods of 
attracting and holding students. 


SPECIAL VS. GENERAL COURSE 


Discovery and invention are constantly producing new ma- 
chines, new devices, and new processes. Old as well as new workers 
must become adapted to them and informed about them. Science 
and practical experience are constantly increasing technical in- 
formation and trade knowledge in every occupation. A functional 
understanding is necessary to efficient job performance. 

In the flux of modern industrial life, workers old and young are 
required to adapt themselves to the demands of constantly changing 
occupations. Rising standards of efficiency in performance of duties 
related to occupations of every kind impose higher requirements 
upon old workers in every line. These requirements cannot be met 
by the pickup method, but only by organized instruction direct in 
its aims and methods, and opportune in its emergency service. This 
applies to training, operations on the job, and to classroom service. 


Men rise in any line of industry from one specialized employ- . 


ment to another, step by step, in much the same way that a child 
learns to climb from one step to another. Each job gives the indi- 
vidual some experience as an aid to promotion. But each job makes 
some additional or special demands requiring skill or knowledge 
which he must get either from his employer or from the vocational 
School. Wherever and however he is assisted, that assistance should 
give him the skills he will need to obtain his next promotion. As 
occupations have tended to become less general and more differenti- 
ated and specific, the demands for. skill and knowledge have also 
become immediate, direct, and highly specialized. Only as voca- 
tional education adapts itself to these conditions will it be able to 
function as a truly valuable service to productive workers. Then 
workers will avail themselves of it in greater and greater numbers. 
The question asked will be a very practical one: Will the help 
offered assist me in my present job, and in the job I hope to get? 
These considerations explain why the traditional four-year ap- 
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prenticeship courses so confidently offered by trade schools in the 
past have virtually become obsolete. It explains why the general 
evening school giving full or complete courses in general drawing 
or science or mathematics to “tradesmen” has been supplanted al- 
most everywhere by short, diréct unit courses, each dealing with a 
single phase of the subject being studied. It explains why these unit 
courses are linked, so that the worker student may take one or more 
of such courses as he needs them. 

The substitution of a series of short unit courses for each long 
course also gave workers an opportunity to register in the evening 
school as each unit started, and so obtain what they wanted, and 
only what they wanted. No comment is needed as to the great social 
and economic value of the evening school when it is organized to 
serve the needs of working people rather than to enforce some pre- 
conceived and paternalistic notion regarding what people should 
want and must take. 


MANUAL LABOR SEMINARIES 


A manifestation of the first half of the last century was the inau- 
guration of the manual labor seminaries.? Among these were the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of ‘Troy, New York (founded 
1824), and the Fellenberg Institute at Windsor, Connecticut. In a 
dozen states the experiment had been tried within ten years. 
Literary instruction was to be combined with manual labor, the 
two sharing the day between them and affording students the means 
of wholly or partially meeting their expenses. The main purpose of 
the programs instituted was to promote liberal arts education. 

Of the same character were the Oneida Institute, the Genesee 
Manual Labor School, and the Yates Polytechnic, all of New York, 
and all founded before 1830. In Illinois, a dozen or more schools of 
this kind were founded. One of them was Knox College at Gales- 
burg. Franklin College, in Indiana, was organized аз a manual 
labor school, as were schools in Michigan and adjoining states. 
Many of these efforts to promote industry in connection with liberal 
arts schools failed. Many of these institutions were closed or re- 
organized as academies without the manual labor feature. 

None of these institutions were publicly supported and con- 
trolled. Instead, they were dependent on private support derived 


* Richard G. Boone, Education in the United States (New York: Appleton, 1890), pp. 
223, 224. Out of print. 
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either from endowments or from student fees, or both. Efforts to 
establish permanent schools caused supporters to experiment with 
labor colleges as a solution. The staunchest advocate of self-support 
of industrial schools through sale of the product of student labor 
was William-MacClure. He established an industrial school in con- 
nection with an educational experiment which was made at New 
Harmony, Indiana. The experiment failed. 

Neither at that time nor since has any type of free industrial 
school been entirely self-supporting. Modern trade schools do not 
attempt, as did the seminaries, to feed and house as well as train 
all of their students. So little has the labor product of trade schools 
aided in meeting expense budgets that even in the industrial schools 
of the present day little effort is made to market the practice work 
of inexperienced workers. Such a policy would soon insure loss of 
patronage and eventual bankruptcy. In fact, most schools confine 
the shop work of their students to the repair of school and shop 
equipment. This plan provides the student vocational experience, 
and the school, a lowered cost of operation. 


SQUANDERING FEDERAL MONEY 


No nation has been as generous as our own in its eagerness to 
create for its people an educational heritage. No other people have 
squandered a priceless heritage so heedlessly as ourselves. Had that 
heritage been safeguarded by the National Government and рго- 
tected by the states through wise investments, income from the'en- 
dowment of our public schools would probably be nearly sufficient 
to support the schools today. The loss of our heritage is another 
lesson from the past. 

The facts are not new. The mismanagement, waste, and fraud 
they disclose are old. Even to relate a part of the history of waste and 
misappropriation of funds is an unpleasant task. No one has related 
the full story. As its most tragic outcome, millions of American _ 
youth have been denied their educational heritage. Future genera- 
tions of Americans must continue to pay federal and state taxes. 
They might instead have been able to enjoy the benefits of income 
from federal loans and gifts accorded the states long years ago. 

The United States Surplus Revenue Loan. Congress, in 
1836, authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit the 
federal surplus with the states “ог safekeeping until called for.” 
In 1837, the power of recalling the money was given to Congress, 
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but po Ам to recall i it was neyer given to the Secretary. As a 
result the money was never recalled. It was left free from all regula- 
tion in the hands of the states. - 

‚ What happened to the money? The school funds of a few states 
undoubtedly profited by this deposit of federal funds. In most of the 
states, however, the money was "spent" ог “lost”? in numerous 
ways.’ Table I gives the facts for the eleven states (not named) to 
which loans were made. . Р | 


_ TABLE ‘I. $ноулхо WHAT HAPPENED TO THE SURPLUS 
4 REVENUE ора MADE то THE STATES. 


"s ates У ~ , у 


a. ЈА. Received $669, ‚088. Fund lost. “Now state debt. Interest part of annual appropri- 
. ation for schools. 
В. Received $286,751. In 1850 the remaining balance of $9,163 v credited to 
ss 7" school fund. Soon lost. 
„©. pnis $765,670. Deposited with towns $1,855; total income to be devoted to 
ка "Much of it lost. Income is a tax in many cases, 


J ^5. S $1,051,422 (1840). Put into poor school fund, but used for state ex- A 
Myer Practically all lost. | 
'eceived $477,919. About two-thirds used to pay state’s debt to school fund; 
E - А then borrowed by state and spent. School fund now gets interest at 6% оп 
А,” :$255,592 from taxes. Would require, at 4% interest, 25. years to restore the 


"Vm amount. 

. Received $1,433, 754 (1851). School fund debt cataloged at $1,326,770. State 
{ах to pay interest. Virtually all lost. 

‚ Received $1,338,173: Deported with towns. Much of this amount is only an 
obligation today. 

‚ Received $2, 867, 514 (1840). Fund all used up to pay deficit in state’s Ju det 

. Received $2; 198, 427. Lost in bankruptcy. © # 

J. Received $2,189, 427. ^s ий á "Ty P 


cH OO me 


RO ` Total Loss, To state school funds virtually $13, 050, 394, * 
[4 


or wes EO LAND GRANTS. (1785) _ FE T. 
а 61 Writing about federal ‘and state policies i in public school EE 
' ^, Fletcher Swift estimates that “the domain granted by our National 
» Government to its 30, public land states—114,000 square miles—is 
А larger і than. Italy. It is more than twice as large as England and 
more than nine times as large as Maryland. It is twenty- "three times 
as large as the state of Connecticut? — | 
What has happened їп those states where federal land grants | 


were made to create а school fund? + * у , 
"С, Buehler, Federal Aid for Education (New, York: Noble and Noble 1934), рр. | 
226,227. 0 


| ^4 Federal. Aid to. the Puis Schools (U. S. Office of Education. IW; sbin fol D, Сы 
1922), Bulletin No. 47, р: 34- ^ pn 
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Taste ‘Il. Амошйз OWED THE Decet dh FOR Жы эже. 
Grant Ае * 


State P... 


"Total: $20,526,000 , 


Summary. Ошу, two states became спева, of both "ie 
loan and a land grant. Eight received a loan only and six a grant of | 
land only. A few states still endeavor, by levying.a small special 
tax, to restore for the benefit of their schools the squandered, land 
grant fund. That action may be creditable as a shrewd way to sê- fon 
cure needed funds now ог in the future. It will not, of c Coufse restore. у 


a penny of the original funds. 4 : t 
Restitution. At the time the surplus revenue monies меге Че: 
posited with the states for safekeeping there were only twenty-six | 
states in the Union. Мо call has been made on these states by the . 
National Government:to pay their respective debts. It is not likely 
that such a call will be made in the ћиште. A majority of the states ~ 
have “‘done penance” by setting apart a portion of state funds for. 
the'support of the common schools. Where this has been done die oc 
income, or some portion of it, has been applied to the support of mor ivy 
schools by all except four of the twenty-six states. у 
The total original loss: from the two state school’ funds shown SR 
the foregoing tables was, roughly, $13, 050,394. It was derived fi from... 
the Surplus Revenue loans to the states (1836). An additional 
amount of $20,526,000 was derived from the land grants ©; Dem 
states. This made a total heritage of $33,576, ‚394. e od . 
“In sixteen states school endowments exist entirely or in part. 
only as unproductive state debts. In nine states the funds annually . 
reported as pérmanent endowments are mere. fictions having по 
existence whatever, except оп paper."* 
What caused the great loss of sorely needed public school funds | 
by the young republic struggling t to establish a system of public edu- " 
s Two states (A and B, f Table lI) эсседе. in. о funds from Both the о. 8; : 


Surplus Revenue loan and the land grants “КУ. 
&E. С, here Federali Aid for Education (New York: Noble and а Noble, p». 54; 
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‘cation “free as the living waters"? Some of the causes were loans, 
unpaid notes, mismanagement, dishonesty, absconding of school 
fund officers or debtors, theft or embezzlement, misappropriation 
by states, and fraudulent bonds. 

This orgy of dishonesty and breach of trust was made possible 

‚Бу the failure of Congress and the state legislatures to set down ге- 
quirements as a means of guaranteeing honest or efficient use of + 
the funds appropriated. Fiascoes such as this have been made im- 
possible under the six conditions of national aid to the states first 
advocated by the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Edu- 
cation and exemplified in the Vocational Education Act. 

These six conditions of national aid are stated in full in the 
recommendations offered by the Commission in its report. The con- 
ditions named constitute a sound policy of grants in aid to the states, 
for any purpose, which no legislation affecting education has suc- 
cessfully contravened since the Vocational Education Act became 
law. They should be read often as a vital lesson from the past for 
every friend of public school education seeking funds for its ade- 
quate support and improvement.’ 

7 For much of the information on which this chapter is based, the authors are in- 


debted to Chas. А. Bennett and his work, History of Manual and Industrial Education Up to 
7870 (Peoria, Ш.: Chas. A. Bennett Press, Inc., 1926), Vol. I. 


СНАРТЕВ. Ш А 
Economic Theory of Vocational Education 


Education, not force, must be relied upon to secure stability and 
progress in a democracy. In the preceding chapter it was pointed 
out that stability and progress depend upon the production of 
wealth through the conservation of natural and human resources. 
All education contributes to this conservation. Education must be 
adapted to a wide diversity of human needs and human problems. 
However, it must take many forms, each contributing in a special 
way to the general objective. We must consider vocational educa- 
tion as a special form of education in its relation to the develop- 
ment of the material and human assets of a people. Therefore we 
must consider it in its relation to the well-being of a democracy.* 

‘Vocational Education and the Democratic Process. There are 
two ways in which vocational education functions in any forward- 
looking program of a democracy. First, it conserves natural re- 
sources. Second, it conserves human resources. It conserves material 
resources by promoting, disseminating, and transmitting skill, 
knowledge, and the results of invention, and by conserving human 
effort. It conserves human resources, not only by conserving human 
effort, but by promoting morale and intelligence. This chapter deals 
with the relation of training to the conservation of both material and 
human resources. 

The Self-Contained Country. Wealth is created by making the 
most of natural resources whether these be native to a country or 
imported. A country having no means of importing natural re- 
sources, or no need to import them, might be called **self-con- 
tained.” : 1 

In such a country the total wealth produced would depend upon 
the value of the products created from natural resources, in terms of 
consumer demand. The value of such products depends upon the 
amount of skill applied in turning them out. It also depends upon 


1'The material composing this chapter has been freely adapted from Prosser and 


Allen, Vocational Education in a Democracy (New York: The Century Co., 1925). Rev. 
ed. by Prosser and Quigley (Chicago: The American Technical Society, 1949). 
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the efficiency of the operations and processes by which production 
is accomplished. 

In a self-contained country natural resources would be fixed. 
The amount of skill and technical knowledge used in creating prod- 
ucts would be limited only by the possibilities of human invention 

- and the extent to which skill could be developed and utilized. We 
can set no bounds upon the possibilities of invention, nor upon the 
discoveries of science. We can set no bounds upon the applications 


of technical knowledge, nor upon the limits of human skill. A self- . 


contained country would gain in wealth in proportion as these 
factors were developed and applied. 

No Country Self-Contained. In reality, however, no country is 
self-contained. The development of cheap methods of transporta- 
tion has made it possible for any region to draw upon the natural 
resources of any other region. England could not exist today if it did 
not draw upon the natural resources of other countries. Its textile 
industries have assumed huge proportions in a land unable to raise 
a single pound of cotton or silk. This need to draw upon the re- 

sources of others is even more true of our own New England states. 
Ё The fact that any state or any nation is in competition with 
countries more favored in possession of this or that natural resource 
than itself, makes necessary the development of higher skills and 
greater technical knowledge to offset the advantage held by coun- 
tries more favorably endowed. This fact was one of the important 
points considered by the Douglas Commission on Industrial Edu- 
cation for the state of Massachusetts. The commission’s report was 
the chief instrument in securing a strong vocational program for 
that state. 


Discovery and Inyention Fundamental. If the wealth of any 
country depends upon what it is able to do with native or imported ^ 


raw material, and if progress and stability depend upon the extent 
to which wealth is produced, then any country is vitally concerned 
with the means by which skill is developed, technical knowledge 
obtained and applied, and science and invention promoted. 

The basis on which the character of skill is determined and tech- 
nical knowledge secured is the development of science and inven- 
tion. In this respect a democracy has large advantage over countries 
having a form of government tending to be repressive. Democracy 
offers the freedom ofi initiative that spurs the effort of scientists and 
inventors. 


ЖИ, ——> 
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Developing Machines and Processes. Society is not only inter- 
ested in the promotion of scientific discovery and invention as a 
means of producing wealth from natural resources. It is also inter- 
ested in the efficiency with which these resources are converted 
into marketable products. The struggle to achieve maximum utili- 
zation of natural resources—a struggle which never ceases—passes 
through three stages. A discovery is made in the field of science. A 
new machine or mechanical appliance is invented. The problem 
then becomes one of working out processes and of developing the 
machine so that it will produce with the highest efficiency and with 
| а minimum expenditure of time, energy, and money. During this 
second stage, as the machine is improved or the process involved is 
more fully worked out, there is need for development of the skill 
? required to operate the machine or control the process. 
In this stage there is required, from those who have full knowl- 
edge of the process and the machine, an accurate estimate of the 
| technical knowledge required for control of the process ог for орега- 
> tion of the machine. This knowledge constitutes the content of th 
particular production job. б 
Continuous Development Necessary to Progress. If we stop 
with the discovery itself or with the invention, either it suffers neg- 
lect or we fall far short of securing from it all the benefit to be had. 
If we fail to determine the kind and degree of skill needed to operate 
a new machine or carry on a new process as each is developed, we 
fail to get the greatest good from the product of our creative skill. 
If we fail at all stages in the development of a machine or a'process 
to determine the nature of the knowledge required for successful 
. Operation and control of that machine or that process, then we fail 
to realize the ultimate in benefits to be derived. 
` he Progressive Development. It was a fundamental discovery of 
һе physicist Faraday that a wire cutting through lines of magnetic 
_ force induces within itself an electric current. During a period of 
- nearly a hundred years this basic discovery, through a series of 
4 inventions, developed into the electric generator. Ever since one of 
‚ the first electric generators was installed to increase electric power 
in a lighthouse on the English Channel, it has been required that 
- Operators of the machine possess the skill and understanding of the 
— technical knowledge related to the tasks they perform. 
Improvements have changed the construction and design of the 
dynamo. The kind of skill required to operate the machine also has 
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changed. The technical knowledge which the operator needs has 
changed correspondingly. The development of the practical appli- 
cation of the Faraday discovery resulted in a continual training 
process whereby the necessary skill and the functioning technical 
knowledge made the device a serviceable machine. 

The same might be said of the many mechanical devices, operat- 
ing procedures, and chemical processes. All of them originated in 
the discovery of a simple physical or chemical phenomenon. АП ој 
them, through a long period of development, arrived at their 
present stage of efficiency through a process of evolution. 

Adaptation of the Worker to Changing Demands. The песез- 
sity for rapid adaptation of the worker to the job, and for continuous 
readaptation as new machines and high-production methods are in- 
troduced, finds the pickup method, even for the unskilled, woefully 
inadequate to the situation. Large-scale production makes the 
efficiency of the worker a matter of far greater concern today than 
in the past. It is increasingly necessary that the old “breaking in” 
process of training workers be supplanted by well-organized and 
more systematic ways of conferring both knowledge and skill. What 
has been said in this regard applies especially to industrial activities. 
The notion that better methods of imparting knowledge and skill 
are less essential in agriculture, in commercial pursuits, and in ac- 
tivities of the home is false. 

Unfortunately, the substitution of systematic for makeshift voca- 
tional training procedures is evidenced almost exclusively by the 
universities and engineering schools. Without intending in any way 
to discount the accomplishments of training below college grade for 
industry, agriculture, commerce, and the home, it must be admitted 
that the showing here is far less impressive than in the field of 
professional education. 

In fairness it should be said that in the professional field the 
pickup method of training has been practically abolished. For the 
great mass of workers it continues in force. This difference cannot 
be accounted for altogether by the fact that in such professions as 
law and medicine and teaching legal standards have been set up 
which individuals are compelled to meet in order to be admitted to 
practice. Rather, the difference is due chiefly to the fact that the 
professions have traditionally been held to be dignified and im- 
portant enough to merit every assistance. On the other hand, pro- 
ductive work, whether in agriculture or industry, has been held in 
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lower esteem. Until recent years, those engaged in it received a 
more meager share of encouragement and help than was their due. 
Licensing Promotes Organized Training. It is significant that - 
in many places in this country license requirements have been 
established for plumbers, electricians, and steam engineers. The 
licensing of plumbers came about through the realization that men 
engaged in this field were sanitary agents whose work affects public 
health. The licensing of electricians came about because of the 
awareness of dangers to life and property of “handyman” installa- 
tions of wiring and electrical devices. The same is true of work in 

the field of steam engineering. 
; The setting up of license restrictions was followed by programs 
^ of organized training planned to fit the job applicant effectively. In 
7 а reasonable length of time programs were set up to meet require- 
ments of the state examining board, and therefore of the job. 
| Certification of tradesmen, however, was established not for the 


-— "purpose of promoting the trades or to control the training of work- 
ез, but solely as a measure in the public interest. 

_. . The old apprenticeship plan was well suited to the conditions of 
_ а simple society in which: knowledge and skill were handed down 
‘from one generation to another. It failed to meet the conditions of 
“modern society. The problem became one of disseminating as 
widely and as rapidly as possible the knowledge and skill that keep 

step with discovery and invention. 

The constantly growing body of information and the resulting 
shift in tools and techniques taking place in industry, create a very 
great demand for trained workers in widely diversified fields. Means 
of rapid communication make it possible to spread needed knowl- 
edge effectively. It requires organized vocational education to in- 
sure that assistance shall be given in a systematic way whenever 
and wherever it is needed. 

A scientist established absolute proof that black rust which had 
proved a prolific source of loss in wheat-growing regions was due to 
the presence of the Barberry bush, which was the source of con- 
tamination. In the fourteenth century, it would have taken a full - 
hundred years for this information to have spread over Europe. 
How different it is in our time! Within twenty-four hours after proof 

^ of the source of the blight was established, the fact was known to 
leaders in agriculture in every state in the Union. By virtue of the 
speed with which this information went out to growers and others 
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TABLE 1.* CHANGING CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Item 


In the Past 


1. Fundamental basis of skill Tradition and custom 


2. 


12. 
13 

14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


and knowledge 
Kind of occupations 


Number of occupations 
Kind of tools and appliances 
Changes in tools and appli- 


ances 

Use of old skills 

Use of old technical knowl- 
edge 

Use of new skills 


Use of new technical knowl- 
edge 


. Kind of skill and technical 


knowledge 

латка in skill апа knowl- 
edge 

Ge of skill and knowl- 
edge used 


|, Changes in occupations 


‘Need for rapid transmitting 
of skill and knowledge 

Methods of transmitting skill 
and knowledge 

meee of adapting worker to 


јој 

Need for readapting worker 
tojob 

Total number of workers 

Number of occupational 


groups 
Diversity of groups 
Geographical distribution of 


workers 

Rapid means of communi- 
cation 

Wide diffusion of skill and 
knowledge 

Old apprenticeship an effec- 
tive device 

Reducing time required to 
train new workers 

Use of pickup method of 
learning 


Manner of training 
Need for organized training 


29. General trade training 
30. Specialization of worker 


* Prosser and Quigley, Vocational Education in a Democracy (Chicago: 


pp. 70-72. 


` 


General and stand- · 
ardized 

Few 

Simple and uniform 

Few and slow 


Retained and perpet- 
uated 

Preserved and rever- 
enced 


жш sale for 

infrequently or 
slowly discovered 
and applied 

Simple and static 


Few and slow 

Little in variety and 
legree 

Negligible 

None 

Man to man 

Yes, but only once 

Little or none 


Small 
Few 


Little 
Over small areas 


None 
No need or possibility 
Yes, where used 


Opposed as unneces- 
inadyisable 

Fairly successful in 
primitive society 
only 

Leisurely 

Yes, but not realized 
except in old ap- 
prentice shop 


Yes, for the old trades 
None 


Now 


The development of science 
and invention 
Special and diversified 


Many 

Complicated and diversified 

Many and frequent 

Discarded and replaced by 
new 

Abandoned and supplanted 
by results of new dis- 
coveries and inventions 

Constantly required 

Constantly and rapidly de- 
veloped and applied 

Complex and rapidly chang- 
ing 

Many and rapid 

Extensive in both 


Many and frequent 
Continuous and often urgent 


Many—school only one 
Yes—many times during his 


productive life 
Yes, many times 


Wide 
Over vast areas 


Many and efficient 

Greatest need and possibility 

No—except in a few lines 

Constant effort to do this 

Failure under modern con- 
ditions ` 


Quick 
es, with increasing recog- 
nition 


No, for most occupations 
Much 


American Technical Society, 1949), 
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Item b In the Past Now 
31. Training of workers once for Sufficient No, for most occupations 
allin youth 
32. Training of workers by small No Yes, for most occupations 
increments during life 
33. Kind of apprenticeship re- Old apprenticeship A new apprenticeship 
quired | needed 
34, Shifting of workers from one Little Much 
occupation to another 
35. Trade or industrial analysis Not for simple stand- Much needed to determine 
necessary ized trades training needs 
36. Occupational analysis neces- No. Occupationsin ^ Many occupations—all re- 
sary general standard quiring knowledge of 
trades training needs and job de- 
mands | 
37. Training of youth necessary Yes, as adaptation {ог Yes, as adaptation to con- 
ed tri stantly changing оссира- 
tions 
38. Training of adults necessary No, becausereadapta- Yes, both for adaptation and 
tion rarely neces- readaptation 
39, Training needed before em- None Some, but no solution of 
ployment mass problems 
40. Use of the school for training None Increasing 
41. Part-time extension classes Not needed and un- Greatly needed and slowly 
for youth known coming } 
42. Evening School for геадарга- Not needed and un- Greatly needed but sadly in- 
tion of adults known adequate 
43. Training given by occupa- Entirely Very inadequately 
tion or trade 
44. Function of the school None To supplement the occupa- 
tion as a training agency 
45. What training best given by None Related technical knowl- 


the school 


edge and intelligence in 


its application 


vitally interested, it took only a few months to institute measures 
that would combat the evil successfully. Failure to give rapid 
transmission to such information would have meant a large loss of 
potential wealth, with accompanying economic distress. 

Vocational Training in a New World. Table I, on pages 26 
and 27, gives a summary of the changes that have taken place in the 
conditions of production and in the nature of occupations. It also 
shows the demand upon workers that they possess adequate skill 
and knowledge and the training policies and methods required to 
meet demands. у 

Rank and File Stewardship. So far the discussion has been 
directed to the problem of mass education. It has been directed to 
the training of the ordinary worker in the shop, in the office, on the 
farm, and in the home. But all that has been said applies with equal 
and sometimes even greater force as we go up the scale to the jobs 
of leadership in economic activities of every kind. 
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We have not thought of the engineering or the agricultural col- 
lege as a vocational school. We have not realized the extent to 
which leadership in production is represented by men who have 
come up through the ranks from journeymanship to positions of 

р responsibility. These men were without engineering education and 
without organized occupational training. They gained by intel- 
ligence and earnest application a mastery of the processes of control 
operating within their special occupational spheres. They gained, as 
well, the ability to organize and direct. 

The “training” these men obtained was meager, unscientific, 
and wasteful of time and effort, but they worked to the top neverthe- 
less. In their ranks may be found most of our great captains of in- 
dustry as well as executives, superintendents, and department 
heads. 

We have provided well in this country for the engineering tech- 
nician. But we have neglected the training needs of most of the 
present and prospective technicians of industry. Probably no other 
country in the world has recognized the economic and social value 
of this group so clearly as has Germany. Germany has promoted its 
highest development by providing schools such as the Mittel 
Teknikal Shule (Middle Technical School). 

As systematic vocational education is developed in this country 
through a wide variety of day, part-time, and evening classes for 
apprentices and journeymen, so will the industrial leaders of Amer- 
ica (inost of whom will continue to come from the ranks) be wisely 
selected and well equipped to meet the growing demands and re- 
sponsibilities of their callings. Nothing else will so promote eco- 
nomic efficiency in America. 

When the American technical high school, common to our 
larger cities, finds its best field of usefulness, it will not be as a 
preparatory school for the engineering college. That is a service 
which the university does not regard as necessary, since college 
entrance requirements stand in support of the regular high school. 
The technical high school will serve as a finishing school preparing 
young men and women for careers leading to positions of authority 
on the directive side of industry. 

Opening the Way for the Inventor. No other country in the 
entire world has been so prolific in discovering and inventing ways 
to increase production and reduce costs as the United States. Ap- 

plied to our rich natural resources, these discoveries and inventions 
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will continue to be the chief factor in the creation of our social 
wealth, with its attendant opportunities for social progress. In his 
economic and social value, Thomas A. Edison was worth more than 
thousands of ordinary citizens because his inventions and dis- 
coveries created a better way of life for all mankind. Perhaps more * 
than any other group we need to conserve the discovering scientist 
and the functioning inventor. 

In any examination of the records of the Patent Office, and in 
current information, it is seen that most of the successful inventors 

"are not technicians, but mechanics. Some inventions have been 
the result of accident and guesswork. The greatest number, how- 
ever, are the result of earnest study and patient experiment. 
Usually, the inventor has brought to his task a native intelligence 
and a trained resourcefulness. 

Тће inventor is also a man who has gained skill by practical 
experience and understanding of mechanical processes commonly 
employed. However, he lacks, at the beginning of the task under- 
taken, the special skills and the special technical knowledge neces- 

_ sary to solution of his difficulties. As a result he muddles his way 
through by a process of trial and error. He acquires through his 
mistakes a grasp of the technical principles and mechanical laws 
applicable to his problem. He may need the information of others 
before the device upon which he bends his efforts can be made to 
work successfully. Generally, all of these conditions enter the situa- 
tion. 

The Social Waste of Haphazard Invention. This haphazard 
method of learning to invent is socially wasteful even in the case of 
the inventor who is finally successful. He often spends years in 
misdirected and futile effort before he makes one contribution. If he 
had been properly equipped with the functioning facts bearing on 
his problem, the periods of blundering experimentation would have 
been greatly curtailed. The time saved could have been applied to 
the production of other inventions or to the discovery of other 
practical processes. Г 

On the other hand, files of the Patent Office are cluttered with 
thousands of ingenious devices that, though conceived by great in- 
ventive ability, are of no value to the world. Either they will not 
work successfully under commercial conditions, or some vital 
principle affecting function was not recognized. Perhaps the device 
served small demand or none at all. Had the creators of these de- 


a 
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vices been aware of the principles involved, they might have been 
spared long hours of vain endeavor and the disheartenment of 


` profitless labors. 


The records of the Patent Office; however, do not tell of the 
thousands of would-be inventors who attempt to burst upon the 
world with new devices, but have wasted their efforts because of 
ignorance of physical facts and principles unalterably involved. 
Knowledge of these matters would have prevented earnest and 
keenly able individuals from working to no purpose in defiance of 
fixed principles of the physical world. 

Records furnish no information about still other able persons 
whose ideas never take shape in any workable device or process. 
They became disheartened because they lacked technical knowl- 
edge or because inadequate skill and the lack of opportunity to 
acquire these assets kept them from success. 

Vocational Education and Invention. If it were possible to 
establish successful schools for the training of inventors at public 
expense, the enterprise would probably be the wisest social invest- 
ment that could be made, regardless of cost. There is no such thing 
as direct training for the "occupation" of inventing—none that the 
writer is aware of, at least. Like poets, inventors are born, and not 
made. They possess certain native aptitudes that create success- 


’ fully in proportion to the experience of resourceful thinking in 


respect to devices and processes. So this aptitude has been equipped 
in some way with the thinking stuff—the experiences, the skill, and 
the pertinent information which are needed to solve problems. 

As organized vocational education comes to take the place of the 
old pickup method of the past, this thinking stuff will be so diffused 
that every person having inventive abilities will have the oppor- 
tunity to get the help he now so badly needs. This will be sure to re- 
sult in uncovering and selecting, stimulating and equipping better 
invention, It will lead to the creation of better devices and processes 
for the conservation of human effort in the production of social 
wealth. ' 

Organized Invention. The recognition of wasteful and hap- 
hazard processes of invention in order to keep pace with modern 
needs and developments, has brought about the establishment of re- 
search divisions in many of our large industries. Hundreds of care- 
fully selected employees with special backgrounds of training and 
experience devote full time and effort to research and organized 
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invention. The methods employed in research laboratories associ- 
ated with large and small industries have greatly accelerated the 


improvement of existing products. They have brought to light. 


innumerable new processes and useful commodities which are ad- 
vantageous to industry and important to the progress and standard 
of living of our country. | d 

Coupled with the research divisions supported by industry, 
many of our universities and land-grant colleges are carrying on 
similar research programs at public expense by means of contribu- 
tions by private donors or by endowments. These programs in in- 
dustry and in colleges will do much to maintain the position the 
United States has attained in serving its own citizens and the people 
of all the world. 'The fact remains that; in spite of these organized 
efforts in research and invention, many of the ideas which are car- 
ried to final development originate in the minds of workmen and 
other individuals possessing inventive ability. If knowledge of the 
basic sciences underlying most of our progress could be provided 
the workers in industry, the improvements and developments in 
many fields would be astonishing. 

Summary. The new devices and new processes which come from 
research, invention, and discovery give industry its drive and in- 
centive. These devices and processes, in turn, require for their de- 
velopment new tools, new appliances, new operations, and new 
methods to which both workers and leaders must be adapted and 
readapted. This continuous process of adjustment demands that 
new skills and new technical knowledge be transmitted to pro- 
ducers in widely diversified lines of work spread over the country 
and beyond our own boundaries. This is an accommodation for 
which the haphazard methods of pickup training have been found 
entirely inadequate. БӨ ЕТ 4 

Systematic procedures must be found to equip American pro- 
ducers to meet the changing demands of their crafts. These are the 
methods that the authors of this book believe constitute organized 
vocational education. As such education is effected, so will the con- 
tributions of the scientist and the inventor find their highest utiliza- 
tion. Greater skill and job intelligence will be developed and the 
sum of human knowledge will be increased. 


CHAPTER IV 


First State System of Free Industrial 
Education (1906) 


For almost three centuries after the first settlement at James- 
town, Virginia (1607), this nation failed to promote the democratiz- 
ing of education by laws providing free training for employment. 


I. FIRST (OR DOUGLAS) COMMISSION 1905-6 


At long last, the Massachusetts legislature of 1905 authorized 
Governor William L. Douglas to appoint a Commission to investi- 
gate educational needs for different grades of skill and responsibility 
in the various industries of the state. A statement setting forth the 
duty of the Commission follows: 

“They shall investigate how far the needs are met by existing 
institutions and shall consider what new forms of educational effort 
may be advisable and shall make such investigations as may be 
practicable through printed reports and testimony of experts as to 
similar educational work done by other states, by the United States 
Government, and by foreign governments."! 

According to the Officer of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion (1917), the resulting report of the Douglas Commission was “а 
history-making document." 

Report of Douglas Commission. The Commission's investiga- 
tion considered both the welfare of the industries and adult work- 
men and the welfare of prospective young wage earners. Conclu- 
sions were based upon facts regarding industrial and school 
conditions. Recommendations were aimed at the education of youth 
along lines which would correct industrial situations. Resulting 
legislation provided opportunities for new types of free vocational 
training. 

Findings from the public hearings held in the principal cities of 
the state, as briefly summarized here, were: 


1 Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the U.S. Commission of Labor (1910). Revised Laws of 
Massachusetts (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1911). 
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1. Widespread interest in special training for vocations. 

2. Lack of skilled workmen in industry—not simply a want of 
manual dexterity (though that was common), but of industrial in- 
telligence. 

3. Public schools, too exclusively literary in spirit, scope, and 
methods. 

4. Suspicion and hostility on the part of some trade unions. It 
was feared that the Commission would formulate a plan for trade 
schools which would affect the labor market. Technical schools 
could not solve vocational school problems. 

5. General feeling that the expense of the needed industrial 
education should be borne wholly or in part by the state. 


' “The wide difference of opinion regarding manual training as a 
school subject may be due to the narrow view which has prevailed 
amongst its chief advocates. It has been urged as a cultural subject 
mainly useful as a stimulant to other forms of intellectual effort—a 
sort of mustard relish; an appetizer to be conducted without 
reference to any industrial end. It has been severed from real life as 
have other school activities. Thus, it has come about that the over- 
mastering influence of school traditions have brought into subjec- 
tion both drawing and the manual work.””? 

Describing the youth situation of the time, it was stated that 
25,000 Massachusetts children between 14 and 16 years of age were 
either at work or idle. It was estimated that one out of every six 
completed the grammar grades. The years from 14 to 16 were 
wasted since these children were neither learning a trade nor pre- 
paring for any kind of life occupation. Parents were stubbornly 
convinced that the school offered the child of 14 little that would 
serve him in his wage-earning life. If the practical advantage to 
youth of remaining in school had been seen, perhaps 66 per cent of 
those estimated at work or idle could have continued their educa- 
tion to the age of 16. A : 

Conclusions of Douglas Commission. As a result of the public 
hearings and special investigation, the Commission arrived at the 
following conclusions: 


1. In regard to children who leave school for employment at age 14 and/or 
15, the first three or four years are practically wasted years so far as the actual 
productive value of the child is concerned or as far as increasing his industrial or 


2 Ibid., pp. 504-506. 
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productive ефслепсу 15 concerned. Employments which they may enter аге not 
educative in any sense. 

2. These children, many of whom leave school voluntarily at the completion 
of the seventh grade, would find further training of a practical character attractive 
and a possibility if it prepared for the industries. Any educational plan to increase 
the child’s productive efficiency must consider the child of fourteen. 

3. Children who continue in any well-organized school until sixteen or 
eighteen, especially if they complete a high-school course, are able to enter upon 
employments of a higher grade, usually in mercantile pursuits. They are able, by 
reason of greater maturity and better mental training, to learn the technique of 
their employment in a shorter time. But they are wholly lacking in manual skill 
and in what we call industrial intelligence, For the purpose of training for efficiency 
in productive employments, the added years spent in school are to a considerable 
extent lost years. . ў 

4. This condition (the lack of agencies for training) tends to increase the cost 
of production, to limit the output and to lower the grade in quality. Industries 
recruited as in paragraph 3 cannot long compete with similar industries recruiting 
technically trained men. In the long run, that industry, wherever it is located, 
which combines general intelligence, the broadest technical knowledge, and the 
highest technical skill, commands the markets of the world. 

5. The industries of Massachusetts need—in addition to the general intel- 
ligence furnished by the public school system and the skill gained in the narrow 
fields of subdivided labor—a broader training in the principles of the trades. It 
needs a finer culture in taste as applied to workmanship and-design. Whatever 
may be the cost of such training, failure to furnish it would in the end be more 

„ costly. 

6. The state needs a wider diffusion of industrial intelligence as a foundation 
for the highest technical success. This can only be acquired in connection with the 
general system of education into which it should enter as an integral part from the 
beginning. : 

7. The investigation has shown the increasing necessity for woman to enter the 
industrial world for self-support. She should be prepared to earn a living wage. 
The attempt should be made to fit her so that she can and will enter those in- 
dustries which are most closely allied to the home. 


Recommendations of Douglas Commission. The Commission 
did not deem it its duty, under provisions of the resolve creating it, 
to formulate exhaustive and specific plans for industrial education. 
Instead, it attempted to ascertain and exhibit the needs of such 
education. It tried to point out how the state may make effective its 
existing policy. It suggested means by which the industrial develop- 
ment of the state might be furthered. Respecting the growth and 
development of industrial education on a statewide basis, the Com- 
mission made the following three recommendations: 


1. That cities and towns “зо modify the work in the elementary schools as to 
include for boys and girls instruction and practice in the elements of productive 
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industry, including agriculture and the mechanic and domestic arts, and that the 
instruction in mathematics, the sciences, and drawing should show the applica- 
tion and use of these subjects in industrial life.” 

2. That all “towns and cities provide, by new elective industrial courses in 
high schools, instruction in the principles of agriculture and the domestic and me- 
chanic arts; that, in addition to day courses, cities and towns provide evening 
courses for persons already employed in trades; and that provision be made for 
instruction in part-time day classes of children between the ages of 14 and 18 
years who may be employed during the remainder of the day.” i 

3. The Commission recognized that there should be no interference with the 
public school system. Yet it believed that the elements of industrial training, agri- 
culture, domestic, and mechanical sciences, should be taught in the public schools, 
They also recognized that there should be, in addition to this elementary teaching, 
distinctive industrial schools separated entirely from the public school system. The 
Commission for Industrial Education would deal solely and entirely with such 
schools, thus abrogating the Act of 1872 (Section 10, Chapter 42, of the Revised 
Laws of Massachusetts). This would leave the school authorities on their own initi- 
ative to introduce new industrial courses in the public schools. 


The Commission endeavored to preserve the integrity of the 
public school system. It tried to enrich the public school along in- 
dustrial lines and to expand it along vocational lines through inde- 
pendent industrial schools. This seemed necessary because the cur- 
rent public school system was designed primarily to secure cultural 
and not industrial or vocational effects. The system recommended 
by the Commission, relative to independent industrial schools, 
would secure a development of the principles of efficient, industrial 
instruction. s 


П. SECOND COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


In June, 1906, the Douglas Commission concluded its report 
with the recommendation that an administrative commission 
should be created to carry out the recommendations embodied in 
the report: 


The Commission should be charged with the responsibility of developing and 
administering a state system of local public industrial schools; should be assisted 
with a paid officer; should carry on its work independent of the state board of 
education; and should be authorized to pay one-half the total cost of operation 
of all approved industrial schools maintained by communities independent of 


their regular public school system. 


These recommendations were incorporated in a bill.adopted by 
the General Court of Massachusetts and signed by Governor. 
Douglas. For a brief period this act created a dual system of educa- 
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. tion. One was for general education under the State Board of 
Education and through the regular public school system of the 
community. Another was for industrial education under the new 
Commission and through local industrial schools operated by in- 
dependent local boards. 

Unfortunately, the new Commission was unable to agree on 
problems concerning the duties devolving upon it. As the demand 
for vocational education has been made by manufacturers repre- 
senting many different industries, the Commission decided to con- 
sult their wants by interviewing 900 leading employers. 

Their ideas revealed many different opinions of what needed 
to be done. The study not only failed to help the Commission, but 
added to its confusion. So little was accomplished that, in 1909, the 
work of the Commission was merged by the Massachusetts General 
Court with that of the State Board of Education. Vocational schools 
under the direction of the Board became “‘wards” of a deputy com- 
missioner serving under the Commissioner of Education. In this 
way, Massachusetts returned to the unit system of state public 
education through one board. Yet it retained the dual system under 
which approved local vocational schools were operated inde- 
pendently of other public schools of the community. 

In 1909, the State Board called Dr. David Snedden to become 
State Commissioner of Education. Charles A. Prosser was made 
State Director of Vocational Education. Charles R. Allen was made 
an agent for industrial education. In consequence of these changes 
there ensued **. . . the rapid development of a comprehensive 
scheme of vocational education, in connection with the public 
schools of Massachusetts, which served as a model for study and in- 
spired action by other states.” 

То express appreciation for the constructive service rendered. by 
Dr. Snedden to vocational as well as to general education, the 
Board of Education, through its State Office of Education, issued a 
special bulletin. Dr. Snedden had at that time terminated ten 
years of service as Commissioner of Education in the Common- 
wealth. The bulletin concluded with the following statement: 


3 Charles A. Bennett, History of Manual and Industrial Education (Peoria, Ш.: Chas. 
А. Bennett Press, Inc., 1937), Vol. II, p. 517. 

+ Bulletin No. 6 (Whole No. 65) of the Board of Education, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts (1917). 
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The valuable pioneer labors of the Commission on Industrial Education were 
supplemented upon the advent of Dr. David Snedden as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion by his contribution of a philosophy as to the aims, scope, and extent of this 
new type of education. 

It seems especially appropriate here to consider the conclusions and recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the Industrial Commission, to review certain 
accomplishments of this period, and to take a concise presentation of the statutes of 
state-aided vocational education at this time. Such a program affords an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the conclusions and recommendations of the Commission in the: 
light of a decade of experience and to determine in part the degree to which the 
responsibility for the establishment of vocational education of secondary grade has 
been discharged in terms of the Commission’s recommendations. 


The recommendations of the Commission had called for the 
establishment of schools which would provide training in agri- 
culture, domestic occupations, and industrial pursuits. They also 
proposed that opportunities be afforded in day, part-time, and 
evening schools. The Office declared for Massachusetts that all these 
opportunities had been provided, and that, in all of them except 
the part-time schools, signal success had attended the establish- 
ment of the schools and the courses. 

From the recommendations of the Douglas Commission and the 
bill through which it proposed to create a separate state and local 
system of vocational schools, the U.S. Office of Education also drew 


these conclusions: ` 


They show that it was the intention of the Douglas Commission to establish a 
new type of education. The schools established to administer it were to receive 
state aid for doing specific educational work of a vocational character. 

These schools were not recommended as а part of the general public school 
system. They were not to undertake work in competition with the public schools 
established for giving general education. They were to be established to afford a 
separate and distinct opportunity for those pupils electing the special training 
therein offered. 

As the normal schools were planned to train prospective teachers, so the voca- 
tional schools were planned to train prospective artisans, craftsmen, and home- 
makers for specific vocational callings. This idea was embodied in the original 
and supplementary legislation. The schools established have aimed to carry out 
this intent. 


СНАРТЕК У 


Trends т Early State Legislation (1911-12) 


* Б 
Each year (ог two years preceding the adoption by Congress of 
*the Vocational Education (Smith-Hughes) Act in 1917, the office of 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education рге- 
pared a pamphlet describing what had been accomplished during 


. the previous year in state legislation developing the beginnings of 


state systems of vocational education. à 
== Virtually all that legislation was confined to a few industrial 
“states east of the Mississippi and north of the Mason and Dixon 


+ line. The main object of these reviews was to inform all the friends 


кй of the new education regarding what had been accomplished as 


preparation for the decisions all the states must make should the 
Vocational Education Act be adopted.! 


PRELIMINARY COMMISSIONS (1903-13) 


Through the findings and recommendations of its Douglas 
Commission of 1905-6, Massachusetts established our first state 
system of public vocational education. Other states soon followed 
Massachusetts. During the years from 1903 to 1913, inclusive, 
preliminary state commissions—preceding the attempt to secure 


- state legislation—served the following nine states: Connecticut, 


1903-7; Massachusetts, 1905-6; Maryland, 1908-10; New Jersey, 
1908-9; Maine, 1909-10; Michigan, 1909-10; Wisconsin, 1909-11; 


_ Indiana, 1911-13; and Illinois, 1911-13. 


From the standpoint of legislation, however, comparatively little 
resulted from the work of these state commissions in the case of 
Maine, Maryland, or Illinois. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, and Indiana, however, state systems of voca- 
tional education became direct outcomes of the reports of their 
state commissions. New York and Ohio, on the other hand, were 
the only two states with a sound state program for vocational edu- 

2 а 


1 Vocational Education Legislation, 1911-1912. C. A. Prosser, “Notes on Current 
Legislation," American Political Science Review. Reprinted from the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for the year ending June 30, 1912 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1913). Out of print. 
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cation whose legislation was not based on the recommendations of a 
commission. 

The experience of most of the states, however, showed that the 
employment of'a preliminary commission was the best way to begin 
the task of inaugurating the right kind of a vocational education pro- . 
gram. The pronounced tendency among a majority of the states was 
toward a commission to study needs, conditions, and problems be- 
fore any attempt was made to adopt either a state or a national 
program. 78 Bie З м M 

There also was a growing recognition that these commissions 


should have enough time (usually not less than two years) to or- '- 


ganize the program; that they be supplied with funds in sufficient 


amount properly to perform the task set them; and that they b É З 


equipped with adequate ability, experience, interest, and courage, 
and have as many laymen as educators forming the membership. 


^ 
» 


In almost all of the-states there were laws relating to such sub- * + 


jects as manual training, domestic science, gardening, and ele- 
mentary school agriculture. In some instances, state money was 
appropriated for their encouragement, but usually the legislation 
existing permitted, and in some instances required, the towns-and -" 
cities to carry on this work entirely at local expense. The tendency 
of the states was to allow manual training to remain a part of the, 
general education traditionally supported by the local community ' 
and to use state aid to stimulate and encourage local authorities to 
develop vocational education for the practical training. of pupils 
over 14 years ofage. ^ > de ту“ 
STATE SYSTEMS (1906-11) íi 

Only five out of the forty-eight states had so far adopted what." 
might be called a state system of vocational education, namely, 
Massachusetts (1906), New York (1909), Connecticut (1909), New 
Jersey (1906-11), and Wisconsin (1911). A state system of voca- 
tional education was regarded as a system in which there existed 
some amount of state support or state control, or both, of the vo- 
cational schools of the state. While other states quickly joined the 
pioneers, the analysis hereinafter presented compares the systems of 
vocational education of only those states named. | 

The five states to pioneer in vocational education differed widely 
with regard to the respective merits of unit and dual systems of con- 
trol. New York, Connecticut, and New Jersey, in their legislation, 


~ 


" 
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adopted a state and a local unit system of administration for both 
general and vocational education, while Wisconsin adopted a state 
and a local dual system. Each of these four states adhered con- 
Sistently to its original policy. 

Massachusetts, in 1915, adopted. a dual state system and a dual 
local system of vocational education. Dissatisfied with the results, 
the legislature soon abolished the plan and returned to a state unit 
system under the regular State Board of Education. 

At the same time, a local unit system was created by giving local 
boards of education the power to amalgamate the local vocational 
schools and the regular community schools. Local trade schools, 
such as textile trade schools, were retained under the supervision 
of the State Board of Education but did not form a part of the local 
community public school system. 

When these five states—Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin faced the requirement of the national 
Vocational Education Act that they designate or create a state 
board of vocational education as a condition of federal aid, each of 
them stood staunchly by its original decision. Four retained their 
state unit systems of education, and one (Wisconsin) retained its 
state dual system. 

Kinds of Training. In Connecticut provision was made only for 
the teaching of trades. In Massachusetts, agriculture, household 
arts, and industrial training received state aid. In New York, gen- 
eral industrial and trade training and education in agriculture, 
mechanic arts, and home-making were subsidized. New Jersey 
made grants from the state treasury for industrial education as 
distinguished from manual training, and, in addition, subsidized 
elementary agriculture and home economics in summer classes. 

In addition to provision for agricultural schools in rural areas 
and for trade schools in the larger cities, Wisconsin supported a 
state system for training industrial apprentices and giving trade 
instruction. In most of the more recent legislation, the new state 
systems provided state aid for training in agriculture and the house- 
hold arts in addition to that provided for industrial education. 

Thus far, New York and New Jersey had given state encourage- 
ment only to the “all-day” class. Wisconsin made grants to full-time 
schools only when the schools taught trades in large cities or agri- 
culture in rural areas. By sweeping legislation in 1911, a system of 
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part-time and continuation school instruction was set up to deal 
with the problem of restraining the wage-earning youth. 

New Secondary Schools. In practically all the early state sys- 
tems of vocational education the schools aided were open to all 
youth over 14 years of age able to profit by the instruction offered, 
In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Wisconsin the instruction re- 
ceiving state aid was made available to all over 14 years of age 
capable of receiving the training, whether or not a common school 
diploma was held. The effect of this progressive step was to set up a 
new kind of secondary school paralleling the regular high school for 
youth over 14 years of age and further democratizing the public 
secondary school education. 

Full-Time and Part-Time Training. In Connecticut the law 
authorized a day trade school for pupils over 14 and under 18 
who could give their entire time to the training. Massachusetts pro- 
vided all-day industrial schools for males between 14 and 25 who 
could give a portion of their working day or week to part-time train- 
ing. This state also provided evening schools in which employed 
workers might receive technical instruction 


CONDITIONS OF STATE AID 


In Connecticut there was no provision of local support for the 
trade schools. Affairs of the schools were entirely in the hands of 
the State Board of Education. Massachusetts gave state aid in pay- 
ment for good results. After the money had been expended by the 
local committee and the work approved by the State Board, re- 
imbursement for half the total expense was recommended to the 
legislature. i 

In doing this, the Board was required by law to approve local 
schools in such matters as organization, control, equipment, courses 
of study, and qualifications for teaching. In later legislation the 
tendency everywhere was toward a state system which required the 
local community to meet all of the operating costs and receive from 
the state one-half the cost of maintenance for training approved by 
the State Board. | j 

Support and Control. These early state systems differed widely 
as to the amount of local support contributed by the states. Con- 
necticut gave full support, the trade schools being administered by 
the State Board of Education directly and receiving support 
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through appropriations made by the legislature from the general 
treasury. 

^ Massachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin gave partial state sup- 
port—the state paying part of the expense of conducting the train- 
ing and, through a state board of control, exercising a correspond- 
ing degree of power. In New Jersey, the state contributed as much 
as the local community to the support of the local vocational school 
while leaving nearly entire control in the hands of the local school 
authorities. Thus the systems varied both in the degree of support 
and the extent of control among the various states. 


PROFESSIONAL AND LAY GROUPS COOPERATE 


"n Everywhere there was a growing recognition of the need for 

г closer cooperation between the schoolmaster and the man of affairs 

in carrying on practical education for earning a living. Two means 

of securing the participation of laymen were possible: (1) By calling 

for lay representation on both state and local boards of control, and 

А5 a (2) by requiring that advisory committees be formed to meet with 

^^ the principals and teachers of local vocational schools. These com- 

mittees, were to be composed of employers and employees, both 

groups contributing the benefit of practical and successful ex- 
perience in the kind of training given by the schools. 

With the single exception of Wisconsin, few states had, up to that 
time,.chosen members of state or local boards or local advisory 
committees for the value their special interests and previous ex- 
perience might lend—assets greatly needed by the schools, inci- 
dentally. Later, the states, following the lead of Wisconsin, re- 
quired the creation’ of advisory committees as a condition of state 
aid, but not of national aid. The National Government had no 
power to demand as a condition of national aid that the states re- 
quire of their legislatures or their local administrative agencies 
the establishment of local advisory committees. 

As soon as Congress, by unanimous vote, created, in 1914, the 
Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, a feeling of 
confidence arose among the advocates of the new education that the 
recommendations made by the Commission would be adopted and 
would result in the establishment of a national system of federal 
subsidy to aid the states in providing vocational schools. 

Awaiting the outcome of the Commission’s study, virtually all 
state legislation ceased until after the adoption by Congress of the 


T 
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Vocational Education Act їп 1917. That act, as advocated by the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, was 
based on the fundamental principle that the state, in the exercise of 
its responsibility for management of its own affairs, should de- 
termine the scope and authority of state and local boards. 

In advising the states regarding legislation, the office of the 
National Society for Industrial Education very carefully avoided 
any controversy regarding the respective merits of the unit and dual 
systems of control of vocational education, whether of state or local 
identity. Any other policy which might have been adopted would 
inevitably have resulted not only in controversy but also defeat to 
all concerned. И aW" 

Almost all the states preferred to try the unit rather than the 
dual system of control for the administration of vocational educa- 
tion. Evidently they wanted to test the unit system first beforé com- 
mitting the new kind of education to an untried plan of administra- 
tion. Should the results prove unsatisfactory, the way would be, 


~? 


and would remain, open to make the shift from unit to dual system .- 


by legislation. (See Chapter XI of this book, “Conflicting Adminis- 
tration Theories.”) AU 
In 1916, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania were the only states in the 
Union having compulsory full-time, part-time, or continuation 
school laws. As a result of the influence of the federal act, twenty- 
one states had, by June, 1922, adopted compulsory part-time edu- 
cation for working children from 14 to 16 or from 14 to 18 years of 
аре. These states—Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin—formed 
the vanguard of political bodies seeking to abolish child labor by 
providing a democratic system of education for all youth that, in the 
mind of the public, justified their retention in school in order that 
they might be better prepared for the economic and social de- 
mands of society. ч ; 
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CHAPTER VI 


` Progress in Vocational Education (1912-13) 


^ 


The years 1912 and 1913 were fruitful for the cause of vocational 
education in the United States. More advancement was made then 
than in any previous five-year period since the beginning of the 
movement. 'The ground gained will be discussed under appropriate 
headings as follows: 

I. Progress in Legislation. 
II. Progress in Public Opinion. 
III. Progress in Recognition of Principles and Policies. 
IV. Progress in Specific Localities. 


1. PROGRESS IN LEGISLATION 


~ It is the purpose of this statement to point out both the legisla- 
tion enacted in the year 1912, and that which was under considera- 
tion in different states of the Union for the year 1913, 


Legislation for 1912 


Wisconsin. On January 1, 1912, a law went into effect requiring 
all employed children between 14 and 16 years of age who had not 
graduated from the elementary school to attend part-time or con- 
tinuation schools. They were required to attend not less than five 
and not more than eight hours per week. 

Massachusetts. The Massachusetts Act of 1911, codifying and 
revising the vocational education. law, was amended by Chapter 
106 of the Acts of 1912. Before passage of this act, state aid for eve- 
ning instruction was confined to classes made up of those employed 
during the day in occupations.for which the evening class gave 
preparation. Although there was a strong feeling that evening 
classes in household arts were greatly needed for girls working in 
factories during the day, it was impossible to aid them by state 
grants. The Act of 1912 extended aid from the treasury of the 
Commonwealth to classes in the household arts. The classes were 
to be approved by the Board of Education, no matter how the 
women were engaged during the day. 
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Page and Lever Bills. These two national measures provided 
federal aid for vocational education. The Lever Bill (House 22871) 
granted aid for extension teaching in agriculture to mature farmers 
at $3,500,000 annually. The Page Bill (Senate No. 3) granted aid 
totaling $14,000,000 annually for extension teaching in agriculture 
for farmers; for branch testing and breeding stations; and for 
preparation of teachers for service in vocational schools. It also 
granted aid for vocational schools giving instruction through all- 
day, part-time, continuation, and evening classes for the farm, the 
home, and the shop. 

The Lever Bill passed the House and the Page Bill passed the 
Senate. Both bills, however, died in conference because the sup- 
porters of these two measures were unable to agree upon a satis- 
factory compromise in the Joint Conference Committee. The work- 
ing out of these problems raised questions as to the relationship of 
the National Government to the states in the field of education. 
These questions were of interest not only to educators, but to every 
student of constitutional forms of government. 


Vocational Legislation, 1913 

Indiana. The Commission on Industrial and Agricultural Edu- 
cation for Indiana was appointed in 1911. The Commission pre- 
sented to the legislature an excellent report on vocational едиса- 
tion and a series of bills which became law with little opposition. 

The compulsory education laws of the state were codified and 
excellent changes were made in the machinery for their enforce- 
ment. A State Board of Truancy, consisting of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, a member of the State Board of 
Education, and the secretary of the State Board of Charities, was 
created to enforce the new law. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this statement to call 
to attention praiseworthy features of this codification. No child 
under 16 years of age was permitted to enter employment until he 
had passed the fifth grade in the common school. All children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age were required to be either in school 
or at work. Should a child lose his employment, he was required to 
return to school. 

In what was probably th 
in 1913, the Indiana legislature established a syst 


e most comprehensive statute enacted 
em of vocational 


" 


v 
* education giving state aid. for training in industries, agriculture, 


s 
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and domestic science through all-day, part-time, continuation, and 
evening schools. This work was carried on either in separate schools 
or in departments of regular high schools. In every case, local con- 
trol was vested in the regular Board of Education for the com- 
munity, and the laws were administered as a whole by the State 
Board of Education. 

The meanings of such terms as vocational education, industrial 
education, agricultural education, domestic’ science, evening class, part-time 
class, used in the law, were given in the first section of the statute. 
The definitions themselves were, with slight modification, taken 
from the Massachusetts Act of 1911. ` 

An approved school or department was taken to mean an organi- 
zation, under a separate director, consisting of courses, pupils, and 
teachers approved by the State Board of Education. When the ap- 


-proved work was given under the same roof with other public school 


activities, the work remained separate. In this way it might fulfill 
its dominant purpose of fitting the individual for wage earning. 

By provisions of the act, instruction entitled to receive Indiana 
state aid was required to be of less than college grade and was 
designed to meet the vocational needs of children over 14 years of 
age seeking preparation for work. Many of these children entered 
vocational schools without finishing the elementary school course. 
Attendance at such day or part-time classes was restricted to persons 
over 14 and under 25 years of age, and at evening classes to per- 
sons over 17. POS 

, The Indiana State Board of Education, which was charged with 
administration of the act, was reorganized so that seven of its mem- 


` bers composed a body of professional educators, and five, a body of 


laymen. Two of the lay members were required to be citizens of 


‹ prominence in the community, and, of those remaining, one was to 


represent employees and one employers. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction. was. made the 
executive officer. A deputy superintendent was put in charge of in- 
dustrial and domestic science education. Another deputy was given 
direction of agricultural Sod and the duty of supervising agri- 
cultural education under the state superintendent. . 

Local communities were required to supply the plants and 
equipment with which to carry out their vocational programs when 
they had been approved by the State Board of Education. Reim- 
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LE у , 
bursement to local schools from the state treasury was made in an ` 


amount equal to two-thirds the salary of each teacher giving in- 
struction either in vocational or technical subjects. 

In order to secure the benefit of the knowledge which laymen 
are able to contribute, local school authorities were required to 
appoint advisory committees which were subject to the approval of 
the State Board of Education. The committees were composed of 
members representing local trades and industries, whose duty it 
was to consult with and guide the Board and other officials in the 
conduct of affairs of the school. М 

A special tax of one cent on each $100 of taxable property in the 
state was authorized. Any part of the fund remaining at the close of 
the fiscal year which was not allotted to schools under the act, was 


Ж 


to be placed їп a permanent.fund for the support and encourage- 


ment of vocational education. 


Pennsylvania. A bill pending before the Pennsylvania Senate шо 


1913 passed the House on the 10th day of March of that year, bya 
vote of 182 to 2. This act was similar to the Massachusetts Act of 
1911 and to the Indiana Act of 1913. Such terms as vocational еди- 
cation, industrial education, and agricultural education were defined.as in 
the Massachusetts and Indiana acts. The State Board of Education 
was to administer the act, with the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction serving as executive officer. ‘ Cc 
Тће schools established under the act were to give training in 
agriculture, trades, industries, and home economics in all-day, part- 
time, and evening classes. Local communities were required to build 
and equip the schools. When their programs had been d d 
by the State Board of Education, the local community was to be 


reimbursed in an amount equal to two-thirds the salary paid їп- 


Structors. 


t 
The regular Board of Education was given charge of the local’ , 


schools. The Board was required to appoint advisory committees 
composed. of members representing local trades, industries, and oc- 
cupations. This was done to secure aid which would make the 
work practical and effective. AE a % ди 

New Jersey. A bill creating a state system of vocational educa- 
tion was on its way through the New Jersey legislature in 1913. This 
measure was similar to those of Massachusetts, Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania. Definitions of terms given in the opening section of 


the statute were similar to those given in the Massachusetts Act. M 
- #2 | 
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The work was to be administered by the State Board of Education 
and by local boards of education, and was to be conducted in ap- 
proved schools or approved departments. These departments were 
to consist of separate courses, pupils, and teachers. 

State aid for schools meeting with the approval of the State 
Board of Education was to be equal to one-half the amount ap- 
propriated by the city or district for current expenses of the schools. 
Not more than $10,000 was to be given by the state as reimburse- 
ment to any one school or department. Not more than $80,000 was 
to be expended under the terms of the act. 

Connecticut. In 1909, Connecticut established a system of state 
trade schools to be administered by the State Board of Education, 
through its secretary serving as executive officer. Two schools were 
established under this act—one at New Britain and one at Bridge- 
port. 

A law before the Connecticut Assembly in 1913 had as its pur- 
pose extension of the scope of the act of 1909. Under the system 
existing, the State Board of Education was authorized to establish 
part-time, continuation, and evening schools. The school au- 
thorities in every city, town, or district were empowered to establish 
all-day, part-time, or evening schools. These schools were to in- 
struct in trades, useful occupations, and vocations. In such cases 
the local community was required to supply the plant and equip- 
ment. When the work had been approved by the State Board of 
Education, reimbursement of one-half the expenses of providing 
instruction, not to exceed in any case $50 per pupil in average at- 
tendance, was to be made by the state. The State Board of Educa- 
tion and local school authorities were required to appoint advisory 
committees composed of employers and employees who would give 
counsel and assistance in operation of the schools. 

} Attendance at part-time and continuation classes established by 
local authorities was made compulsory for all children between 14 
and 18 years of age who were not attending other schools. At- 
tendance was specified at not less than 340 hours a year, and it was 
declared the duty of both the parents and the employer to see that 
this requirement was met. 

New York. By the Act of 1910,! a system of state-aided voca- 
tional schools was established. The system was to be administered 
by the State Board of Education and by local boards of education 

1 Article 72, Chapter 16, Revised Laws (1910). 
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throughout the state. A later law proposed extension of the grants 
from ‘day schools of various kinds giving training in agriculture, 
home economics, and trades and industries to part-time, continua- 
tion, and evening schools as well. 

The aid was increased from $500 for the first teacher employed 
in a vocational school, and from $250 for each additional teacher, to 
two-thirds the salary of the first teacher and one-third the salary of 
each additional teacher. On this basis, aid would amount to about 
28 per cent of the operating expense of schools in the larger centers 
and to about 39 per cent in rural communities. The remainder of 
the cost of maintenance was to be met by the local communities. 

Additional aid of $200 was given in some cases for the salaries 
of instructors in agriculture in rural schools. These teachers might 
then be employed eleven months of the year and thus be able to 
supervise work on the home farms of the pupils. 

Illinois. Two bills pending before the state legislature were the 
Blair Bill and the Cooley Bill. The first was proposed to carry on, 
with state aid, vocational education through the regular public 
schools of the state. The second bill was to take effect through a 
separate State Board of Control and separate local boards of con- 
trol, independently of the regular public school system. The Blair 
Bill recommended adoption of the “unit” system, and the Cooley 
Bill, the “dual? system. = 

Massachusetts. The proposal was made that the Act of 1911 be 
amended во as to authorize school committees, with the approval of 
the State Board of Education, to require every child between 14 and 
16 years of age who was regularly employed not less than six hours 
a day to attend school. Such a child was to attend school not less 
than four hours per week during the school year. The course of 
study was to be approved by the State Board of Education. The 
classes were to be scheduled for daytime attendance between 
7 o’clock in the morning and 6 o’clock in the evening of any work- 
ing day or days. 

Rhode Island. As specified in Chapter 845 of the Acts of 1912, 
state aid was to be granted in the amount of one-half the total 
Operating expense in towns in which designated schools gave in- 
struction in agriculture and training in the mechanic and industrial 
arts. Approval was required as to equipment, instruction, expendi- 
tures, supervision, and conditions of attendance. The work | of 
manual training high schools and other secondary schools main- 
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. ‘taining manual training departments was to be specifically ex- 

| empted from state erage under this act. Five thousand dollars was 
| appropriated to meet lotments of money under the act. 

» Мез Mexico. New Mexico adopted а law—Chapter 52, Acts of 
1912—which did not grant money out of the state treasury for the 
benefit of vocational schools. It did, however, empower the State 
Board of Education to prescribe and adopt a course of study in in- 
‘dustrial education for the public schools. It required the teaching 

| of this course in the schools. It authorized the appointment by the 

‚ State Superintendent of Public Instruction of a State Director of 

_ Industrial Education, whose duties were defined in the statutes, 
and whose compensation was appropriated, 


. п. PROGRESS IN PUBLIC OPINION 


Newspapers and journals of the early 1900’s fairly teemed with 
editorials and signed articles indicating an overwhelming sentiment 
in favor of enlarging and extending the scope of education in this 
country, у argued the inclusion of training of the great mass of 
workers for wage-earning occupations of every kind. The friends of 
'anti-child labor joined with the friends of industrial education to 
use part-time and continuation schools as a means of reducing the 
number of hours of employment of children under 16 years of age. 
They sought to give these children, so long neglected, the general 
- and practical education that forms the foundation of a happy and 
i well-adjusted life. 

.. Social workers advocated vocational training as the factor of 

^ chief calculation in increasing the efficiency of the worker. Such 

"| training would enable him to earn a better wage and attain a higher 

standard of living. Economists declared that only by making the in- 

dividual a better workman could wages keep pace with mounting 

prices or could the struggle for shorter hours or a minimum wage 
succeed on a permanent basis. н 

Thoughtful statesmen ‘recognized that only by a nation-wide ` 
system of practical education, such as that already well established ` 
in Germany, would we be able to maintain а position of prominence 
in the markets of the world. Employers and employees were be- 
ginning to find common ground in the effort to conserve the skill of 
the American workman. Educators saw in the movement for voca- 
tional education a means of reducing the scrap heap of human life. 
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They found a way of reaching underprivileged chilin and of. > 
democratizing the public schools of the country. 

) National organizations ' in this country—commercial, industrial, ў 
social, economic, апа educational—echoed the sentiment of their 
state and local branches by adopting resolutions pertaining to vo- 
cational education, or by instituting campaigns in support of their 
aims. $ ы 

АП of these organizations gave their support 1 to efforts to secure 
national grants for vocational education before legislative bodies; '.- 
Among the organise that favored practical training were the. 5 
following: $ | 


National Metal Trades Association Я А 

National Association of Manufacturers йет Р" 
American Federation of Labor 

National Society for the Promotion of Indostrial Education | 
National Child Labor Committee 

National Committee on Prison Labor "E. Soi 
American Association for Labor Legislation’ Vi AE 
National Education Association (and its Department of Superind 


tendence) 
American Society for the Prevention and Study of Infant Mor- 


tality : 
Southern Commercial Congress i ^ 
Southern Educational Association T > 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
United Textile Workers of America: . 
American Society of Equity (representing more than 6,000, б 
farmers) 
National Farmers’ Grange 
National Farmers’ Congress $1 
International Congress of Farm Women · 
American Foundrymen's Association» 

- National Domestic Science Association 
National Committee on Agricultural Education 
American Education and Cooperative Farmers’ Union 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of Ene Me 


. Resolutions favoring vocational education have beenframed by 
many organizations. The National Association of Manufacturers, in e^ 
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meeting of May 21, 1912, stated that the schools lost some 50 per 
cent of their pupils in the middle of the elementary course. This 
represented a loss to thé nation in human resources of $250 billion. 
The Association therefore pledged to support the following prin- 
ciples of educational betterment which are considered essential to 
society and to the spiritual, social, and physical welfare of youth: 


1. Continuation schools for that half of the children who leave schoo! at 14 
years of age, who are mostly in the fifth and sixth grades, these schools to be 
liberally cultural and, at the same time, extremely practical and related as directly 
‘as possible to the occupations in which the students are engaged. 

2. The development of a modern apprenticeship system wherein the respec- 
tive and equal rights of employer and employee are, by contract, fully recognized 
and the entire trade is taught along with such other subjects as are deemed es- 
sential to good citizenship. 

3. The development of secondary continuation or trade schools, by which the 
more efficient of the great army of boys and girls entering these schools may 
progress, as in other countries, to places of importance in industry and commerce. 

4. Compulsory education through adolescence—that is, up to age 17 or 18— 
attendance required in the all-day school until the fourteenth year, and, thereafter, 
in either the all-day or continuation school for not less than one-half day per week, 
without loss of wages for hours in school. 

5. The strengthening of all truancy laws and the development of public senti- 
ment in support thereof. 

6. The training of teachers in thorough methods of industrial practice, in- 
cluding as part of such training extended experience in actual shop work. 

7. The establishment of independent state and local boards of industrial 
education, these boards to consist of a body composed one-third each of profes- 
sional educators, employers, and employees, thereby insuring, as in leading 
European countries, proper correlation of school and industry. 

78. The development of the vocational and creative desires of the concrete- or 
hand-minded children now in the grades—discouraged, anxious to quit, and often 
called backward—only because the education tendered them is abstract and but 
poorly suited to their needs, 

‚ 9. The establishment of shop schools and part-time schools whenever 
practicable, ^ 

10. The establishment of departments or centers of vocational guidance in 
order that the great majority of the children who, at age 14, now enter industry 
without direction, may, with a reversal of existing figures, enter under guidance 
into progressive and improving occupations, 


The National Association of Manufacturers in resolution stated: 
“The imperative need of the industrial workers and employers of 
the country is that thoroughgoing systems of industrial education be 
everywhere established;so that our factories may be constantly bet- 
ter utilized; that standards of skill and output may continuously be 
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improved; and that foreign and domestic markets may be better 
held and extended.” 

The National Education Association, on July 10, 1912, urged upon 
“the educational people of this country, as well as upon others en- 
gaged in social work,” the necessity of making definite progress 


along the line of vocational guidance for youth. It urged that such, 


guidance be carried on under the direct control of a vocational ad- 
viser, or expert, to be appointed by and subject to the control of a 
council of laymen in the several local communities. The Association 


suggested that the course of study in the elementary schools be so “7 


enriched as to make it possible to discover the tastes, tendencies, 
and abilities of the child previous to the time when such vocational _ 
decisions are to be made. It recommended that the Federal Gov- * 
ernment pass a law carrying with it an appropriation sufficiently 
liberal to render possible its operation, which shall have as its aim _ 
the ultimate improvement of the home, shop, and farm through 
vocational training. 4 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, on July, 1912, empha- ^. 
sized that the restoration and preservation of the fertility of our soil 
was a matter of supreme importance. The Federation urged passage 
of the Agricultural Extension Bill, then before Congress. It pledged + 
the cooperation of its clubs to work with agricultural colleges and 
household economics departments in holding household conferences 
in every community. In an endeavor to open such departments in 
the public schools for extension purposes, the clubs elected to study 
those phases of home economics which introduce into the home the 


scientific standards found to prevail in other fields of labor. жө 


The American Federation of Labor, at its annual convention in 
Rochester, New York, November 19, 1912, urged “а greater inter- 
est in the education of the 25 million children of school age in the 
United States, 50 per cent of whom leave school by the end of the 
sixth grade at approximately 14 years of age.” ji | 

It commended the Page Bill, then before Congress, stating that it 
“creates a plan for federal grants to secondary public schools, thus 
giving direction to a complete scheme of education in which all the 
children of the nation should receive a just and equitable share of 
attention. ~ 

“Much time and attention has already been given to this bill by 
the president of the American Federation of Labor, as well as by the 
legislative committee, and considerable hope has been expressed for 
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its ultimate success. . . . Every effort should be made to secure 
such legislation, guaranteeing high federal standards with the 
widest possible latitude within the states, for adaptation to the 
specific needs of the various communities.” 


Ш. PROGRESS IN RECOGNITION OF PRINCIPLES 
AND POLICIES 


At its annual convention in December, 1912, the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Education endorsed, by a near 
unanimous vote, a statement of principles and policies in state legis- 
lation for vocational education. The convention believed that these 
principles would secure the best results in adapting practical train- 
ing to the social, economic, industrial, educational, and administra- 
tive conditions of the various states of the Union. The statement 
(condensed) follows: 


1. State aid is necessary to stimulate and encourage com- 
munities to carry on work in vocational education, through well- 
planned programs in which all the resources of the community are 
utilized. 

2. Vocational education includes all forms of specialized edu- 
cation, the controlling purposes of which are to fit individuals for 
useful occupations, such as industrial education, agricultural edu- 
cation, commercial education, and household arts education. 

3. Industrial education denotes the field of vocational educa- 
tion designed to meet the needs of the manual wageworker in the 
trades and industries and the household. 

4. Agricultural education is that form of vocational education 
which fits individuals for the Occupations connected with the tillage 
of the soil, the care of domestic animals, forestry, and other useful 
work on the farm. У 

5. Commercial education denotes the field of vocational edu- 
cation designed to meet the needs of the wage earner employed in 
such business and commercial pursuits as bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, clerical work, and salesmanship. 

6. Household arts education is that form of vocational educa- 
tion which fits individuals for nonwage-earning occupations con- 
nected with the household. 

7. Vocational schools include all agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, and household arts schools when their main purpose is to 
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fit individuals for useful occupations and when they deal with pupils 
above 14 years of age and below college grade. 

8. An all-day vocational school is a school giving training to 
young persons over 14 years of age who can give one or more years 
to such preparation before entering employment. 

9. A part-time vocational school is a school for persons en- 
gaged in useful employment which affords instruction during a 
portion of the pupil’s working time and is supplementary to em- 
ployment. 

10. Evening schools or classes in industry or agriculture are 
those attended by persons over 16 years of age, who are already 
engaged in useful employment. The instruction provided is directly 
related to such employment. Г 

11. Evening schools ог classes in household arts аге those giving 
instruction in homemaking to pupils over 16 years of age, however 
employed during the day. } 

12. The proper expenditure of state moneys for vocational 
schools should be fully safeguarded, but initiative should be left to 
local authorities, State aid should be sufficient to justify participa- 
tion by the state in control and administration. Experience seems 
to show that the best results are secured when the local community 
furnishes the plant and equipment and pays approximately half of 
the operating expenses. 

13. Legislation should leave large discretion to the state boards 
of control in the definition of principles and standards for inspec- 
tion, supervision, approval of work, and for its reimbursement. At- 
tendance should be free at a state-aided vocational school for all 
persons in the state otherwise eligible, whether they are or are not 
residents of the community in which the school is maintained. 

14. For the purpose of this statement of principles, it is necessary 
to distinguish sharply between administrative and executive func- 
tions. Administrative control is that exercised by a state board of 
education, or a state commission over vocational education, or a 
local educational authority in such matters as expenditure of 
moneys, courses of study, employment of teachers, and so on. 
Executive functions are those exercised by a superintendent of 
schools, commissioner of education, or the director of an industrial 
school, in carrying out the decisions of the board of control and in 


performing other necessary executive work. Ў 
15. Effective administrative control of both vocational and gen- 
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eral education requires the existence of a state board possessing 
sufficient powers to supervise effectively all forms of education re- 
ceiving financial aid from the state. It may be necessary to establish 
a special administrative board of control for vocational education. 
Effective local administrative control of both vocational and general 
education requires the existence of a local school board ог com- 
mittee possessed of ample power to establish and maintain, under 
proper state supervision, general and vocational schools. It may be 
necessary to procure the creation of a special board of control for 
vocational education. Wherever practicable, representatives of both 
employers and employees should be included in the membership of 
administrative boards. 

16. For effective executive or expert control, the following 
features should be recognized: a) The creation by law of a separate 
department for vocational education, whether under the regular 
state board of education or otherwise; 5) the placement at the head 
of the department of a competent deputy commissioner, superin- 
tendent, director or supervisor, who shall be an expert in vocational 
education and shall be familiar with industrial conditions; с) a 
salary sufficient to attract and hold a competent man, and such 
conditions of tenure of office as would remove him from the ranks 
of political employees; d) the delegation of large powers and re- 
sponsibilities to this official in order to superintend the work. 

17. Efficiency in vocational education requires different meth- 
ods of school administration. It requires different courses of study, 
different qualifications of teachers, different equipment, different 


these reasons, whether administered by regular public school au- 
thorities or by a separate board of control, or whether conducted in 


ү eparate head with a separate organi- 
zation of classes, teachers, courses of study, and separate facilities 
for shopwork. The academic work should be such as meets the needs 
of the pupils of this department. 


19. The tendency in American education is toward a broaden- 
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ing responsibility of the state to educationally conserve the child 
up to 16 years of age. In this forward movement, the following 
principles and steps seem to be demanded in connection with vo- 
cational as well as general education: ies 

a) The state should have the care and the responsibility for the 
training and educational welfare of all children, at least until they 
become 16 years of age. 

b) No child under 16 years of age should be permitted to go to 
work until he is at least 14 years of age and has reached a prescribed 
minimum educational standard. This standard should not be less 
than that necessary to meet the entrance test for the sixth grade of 
the regular schools, or its equivalent. 

c) All children between 14 and 16 years of age should be com- 
pelled either to attend school or to enter employment. When not 
employed, children in these age groups should be required to return 
to school. 

d) Where state-wide action is not yet practicable, local com- 
munities should be authorized by law to decide, either by a 
referendum or by the action of a local board of control, whether 
children between 14 and 16 years of age, employed during the day, 
should be required to attend part-time classes for a period of not 
less than four hours a week out of their working time. 

e) As fast as conditions permit, every state should move in the 
direction of state-wide, compulsory, part-time education for those 
children between 14 and 16 years of age, employed as wageworkers. 

These principles and policies received prompt and favorable 
recognition by the United States Commissioner of Education 
through the following bulletins issued by the Bureau of Education in 
1911, 1912, and 1913: 


2 


1911: №. 2. Opportunities for Graduate Study in Agriculture 
1912: No. 1. Courses of Study for Rural School Teachers 
No. 4. Mathematics in Technical Secondary Schools И 
No. 6. Agricultural Education їп Secondary Schools 
No. 9. Country Schools for City Boys 
No. 18. Teaching Language through Agriculture, and 


Domestic Science 
No. 20. Readjustment of an American Rural High School to 
the Needs of the Community 
No. 28. Cultimating School Grounds in Wake County, 
North Carolina ; 
1913: No. 2. Training Courses for Rural Teachers 
No. 6. Agricultural Instruction in High Schools 
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The demand for teachers having trade training already far ex- 
ceeded the supply, and the rewards promised to be greater than for 
professional teachers. They would have to be to attract successful 
craftsmen to the work. Eight states were, by 1912, in the process of 
creating or extending the scope of a system of state-aided vocational 
schools. Not less than ten others were making plans to set up a 
system, as federal aid for vocational education was virtually as- 
sured. 

A large program of practical education was taking shape, but 
teachers were needed to carry out the program. Moreover, a feasible 
plan to make the artisan and the skilled mechanic a teacher of his 
own calling was wanted. In recognition of these problems a great 
deal of consideratión was given the matter by the National Society 
at its 1912 annual convention. 

A statement of principles and policies to be observed in the train- 
ing of teachers for boys’ work was drawn up by Dr. David Snedden, 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, and C. R. Allen, 
agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. For teachers 
of вије work, a similar statement was prepared by Mrs. Mary 
Schenck Woolman, president of Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, and Miss Florence M. Marshall, principal, 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, New York City. 


IV. PROGRESS IN SPECIFIC LOCALITIES 


State commissions met and studies were carried on in a number 
of commonwealths as a basis for later action. The Indiana Com- 
mission on Agricultural and Industrial Education had just made its 
report to the legislature. Massachusetts had completed the study 
of the possibilities of part-time and continuation schools. The find- 
ings of the study were given in a special report submitted by the 
State Board of Education to the general assembly. 

Studies and Investigations. Special committees, sometimes un- 
der the auspices of the Board of Education and sometimes under 
local chambers of commerce, were making investigations of the 
needs and possibilities.of industrial education at various places in 
the country. Among these places were New York City, through the 
Public Education Association, Vocational Guidance Survey, and 
the census bureau of the New York public schools; Buffalo and 

Rochester, through the Chamber of Commerce; Philadelphia, 
through its Public Education Association; Cleveland, through the 


ке 
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Chamber of Commerce and the local Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. Investigations also were made by local school authorities 
in such places as Springfield, Decatur, and Moline, Illinois; Ham- 
mond and Lafayette, Indiana; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Middle- 
town, Ohio; and Washington, D.C. 

Teacher Training. Schemes for the training of teachers having 
trade experience in evening schools were being prepared in 1912 
and 1913 by the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Boston Evening Industrial School, the Buffalo (N.Y.) State Normal 
School, the Albany (N.Y.) State Normal School; and, in the city of 
Milwaukee, by the extension department of the University of 
Wisconsin. Several carefully conducted experiments were made in 
the training of teachers with trade experience in the city of New 
York by educational institutions. This plan of fitting artisans for 
teaching through training conducted in evening schools promised 
the best results of any method which had been proposed up until 
this time. The plan attempted to encourage men from the industries 
to prepare themselves for the teaching profession.’ 

Massachusetts. In its report for 1913, the State Board of Edu- 
cation gave the following figures to indicate, in part, the extent of 
vocational education in Massachusetts: 


Cities and towns maintaining some form of voca- 


tional education. .... sss- asese n eee 35 
Pupils attending state-aided vocational schools. . . . . 7,164 
Pupils attending institutions not receiving state aid. . 3,686 


Total number of pupils 10,850 


Wisconsin. Near the close of 1912, the State Commission for 
Industrial and Agricultural Training, reported more than 12,000 
children in attendance at part-time and continuation schools. 

New York. In New York State, the number of pupils attending 
vocational state-aided schools grew from 945 in 1907, to 8,388 for 
the school year 1911-12. These pupils were taken care of in 37 in- 
dustrial schools whose combined teaching force totaled 208 teachers 
and whose cost of maintenance for 1911-12, was the sum of 
$324,438. Of this amount $47,110 represented state aid. These 
figures do not include the pupils in the evening trade schools in 


2 See Chapter XVIII of Part II for more detailed discussion of the history of teacher 
training. j 
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such cities as Buffalo, Rochester, and New York City. Such schools 
were ineligible to receive state aid under the provision of existing 
statutes. . 

General. No attempt is made here to give more than a partial 
list of the number of new schools established for industrial, trade, 
and technical education in various parts of the country. Some form 
of industrial or technical instruction had been instituted in the 
principal cities of many states, notably Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Tennessee, and Missouri. 


СНАРТЕВ УП 
A National Society Is Established 


Great movements are born when in the hearts and minds of 
earnest men there is conceived a guiding common creed of funda- 
mental issues impelling their devotion and solidarity of purpose. 
Though often remaining unstated, these evident and heartfelt 
principles so exemplify the purpose of a great cause that they evoke 
a common understanding and acceptance to light the way. 

We can well believe from the aftermath of devotion and action 
that those great early leaders must have united in the beliefs here 
set forth : 


1. A belief that а trained citizenry, guided by trained and 
capable leaders, is the salvation of democracy. 

2. A belief that the main purpose of education in a democracy is 
to prepare all of its people for the duties and responsibilities of 
every grade of citizenship. 

3. A belief that the ordinary man needs educational service as 
much as the “superior” man, and that he is just as much entitled 
to it. 

4. A belief that education is primarily training for thinking and 
doing in a socially useful way. 

5. A belief that there are many forms of education training the 
interests and abilities of many different kinds of people, all of whom 
are worth educating. 

6. A belief that everyone can and should be educated so that he 
can work for himself and for society. 

7. A belief that the educator is responsible both for the indi- 
vidual and the social results of his work. 

8. A belief that education must be constantly adapted to the. 
changing demands of life and should therefore never be dominated 
by tradition or by the mere voice of authority. 


Тће efforts of early leaders culminated in the realization of the 
dream of a national system of vocational education prevailing 
among the states. This chapter tells of the proceedings at Cooper 
Union, New York City, where the National Society for the Promo- 
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tion of Industrial Education and the national movement were in- 
stituted. 

The Helmsman. In the history of vocational education in America 
there have been but few men as devoted to the cause as was Charles 
R. Richards. Few contributed as shrewd and capable a leadership 
or rendered such unselfish and constructive service. For all that he 
achieved as a great leader in a great cause, all advocates of voca- 
tional education rest debtor. 

A graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Richards 
became successively an instructor in manual training-at Columbia 
University, an instructor in that same field at Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, and later director of Cooper Union, New York City. While at 
Cooper Union, the Commissioner of Labor for the State of New 
York engaged him to make a study of New York’s apprenticeship 
conditions. The excellence of that completed study made Richards 
at once a national figure in the field of education for working 
people. It also gave him a leadership he never lost. He had acquired 
a deep sense of responsibility for the plight of the neglected ap- 
prentices of the whole nation. 

As an educator, Richards turned first for help to other edu- 
cators. His appeal was practically denied by the two groups he ap- 
proached—one because of lack of interest, the other because of lack 
of necessary funds. He realized that adequate support must be ob- 
tained from some other source. The only source offering the slightest 
hope was the state. He knew that the states must be stimulated in 
some way. His thought turned to the nation with the hope that it 
would establish a partnership with the states to furnish the needed 
help. He knew he could not accomplish this work alone. It would 
require a national organization devoted completely to the one task 
of stimulating the states to cooperate in a partnership financing 
such a joint enterprise. He spent some time discussing the matter 
with a group of sympathetic friends until he had enlisted their 
support. He next realized the necessity for organization. That story 
is of interest to all vocational educators. 

Soon after publication of the Report of the Douglas Commission on 
Vocational Education in Massachusetts, steps were taken to form a 
national organization to “extend and continue the discussion of in- 
dustrial education.” 

On June 9, 1906, a meeting was called by two men at the 
Engineer’s Club in New York City. These men were James P. 
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Haney, director of art and manual training in the New York City 
schools, and Charles R. Richards, then professor of manual training 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia, and later, director of Cooper 
Union. 

Thirteen men attended and agreed that “‘a deep and widespread 
interest in industrial education prevailed throughout the country.” 
An organization committee of two was appointed. It held frequent 
mectings to prepare a program for an organization meeting to be 
held on November 16, 1906, at Cooper Union. More than two 
hundred and fifty persons from twenty states attended. 


ORGANIZATION MEETING 


A meeting to effect a permanent organization of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education was called to 
order at 4 p.m. on Friday, November 16, 1906, at Cooper Union. 
Dr. James P. Haney presided. About 250 persons attended, among 
them prominent businessmen and educators from New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee; 
also from Springfield, Illinois; Raleigh, North Carolina; and- 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. Many of the smaller cities of the New Eng- 
land and middle eastern states also were represented. * 

Reports about the general projects of the Society were called for 
by the chairman. They were responded to by Mr. Keyes of Hart- 
ford, Dr. MacAlister of Philadelphia, Mr. Stout of Menomonie, 
President Winston of Raleigh, Mr. Campbell of Buffalo, Mr. Geier 
of Cincinnati, Miss Howes of Boston, and Mrs. Woolman of New 
York. Each speaker emphasized the value of an organization to 
unite the various advocates of industrial training and provide op- 
portunities for discussion and propaganda. 

A suggested form of constitution was then submitted to the meet- 
ing. It was read and considered section by section. After discussion 
and modification the document was adopted as a whole. A resolu- 
tion also was adopted that the Board of Managers be instructed to 
bring about the incorporation of the Society under the laws of the 
state of New York, if this were found to be practicable. A further 
resolution provided that all persons present at the organization 
meeting who signed application blanks should be charter members 
of the Society. The executive committee was authorized to make 
Such verbal changes in the constitution as might be proper, with- 
out making changes in the meaning of the document. 
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Immediately after the adoption of the section of the constitution 
relating to officers, a nominating committee was appointed by the 
chair, consisting of Messrs. Charles Е. Warner, Louis Rouillion, 
and F. E. Mathewson. This committee, after adoption of the con- 
stitution as a whole, submitted the following nominations: for presi- 
dent, Ог. Henry S. Pritchett; for vice-president, М. W. Alexander; 
and for treasurer, V. Everit Macy. 

Members of the Board of Managers for three years: M. P. Hig- 
gins, John Mitchell, Charles R. Richards, James P. Haney, Robert 
A. Woods, Charles F. Warner, Anthony Ittner, Mrs. Mary Morton 
Kehew, апа У. P. Pfahler. 

Members of the Board of Managers for two years: Fred W. Sivyer, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Charles A. Moore, Elmer E. Brown, Leslie W. 
Miller, Е. J. McNulty, Miss Jane Addams, Louis Rouillion, and 
Walter M. Wood. : 

Members of the Board of Managers for one year: Frederick P. 
Fish, William D. Huber, James P. Munroe, Fred Ј. Miller, Mrs. 
B. B. Mumford, W. W. Atterbury, E. P. Bullard, Jr., J. Ernest С. 
Yalden, and Henry Bruere. 

A motion was passed instructing the Secretary to cast one ballot 
for this list of nominations. This was done and the persons named 
were declared elected to the respective offices. 


UNITING FORCES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Notes Edited by Charles R. Richards 


The central idea animating those who organized the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education was to unite the 
many forces interested in industrial education the country over. It 
was believed that by uniting those who looked to industrial educa- 
tion for the solution of one of our gravest problems, a much greater 
impression could be made upon public opinion. It was thought that 
discussion and exchange of views would stimulate clearer ideas 
about the practical possibilities of education of this type. 

The field called “industrial education” lies between manual 
training of the public elementary school type and the engineering 
college. Both of these may be considered as phases of industrial 
education. It is that type of schooling, however, which trains with 


1 Owing to their inability. to serve, certain members elect of the Board of Managers 
declined office. The vacancies so created were later filled by the Board of Managers. 
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direct vocational value to the industrial worker that the term is most 
appropriate. 

The committee recognized that the problems presented by this 
field involve not only economic and educational questions, but 
social considerations of magnitude. They were convinced that last- 
ing results could be secured only when public opinion approved the 
measures proposed and was aroused to the importance of ad- 
vancement. 

For these reasons it was felt to be of the highest importance that 
the elements of the community.concerned in the problem be repre- 
sented in the Society. It was felt that through the Society the views 
of cach should find expression. Through such exposition they be- 
lieved that public opinion might be shaped and brought to bear 
upon the situation. 

This point must arise in any effort to secure state and com- 
munity support of industrial education. While it is true that experi- 
ment and demonstration for some time to come must depend upon 
private initiative and support, public action must eventually play a 
large part. in this work. 

The field of industrial education is a wide one. It is evident that 
the conditions and requirements of modern industry and social life 
аге so complex that no single plan will meet all needs. On the con- 
trary, a great variety of provisions are necessary— provisions that 
will meet the financial resources and different capacities of the 
learners, and will furnish the training called for by the trade. 

Even at the present time there are in active operation the ap- 
prenticeship system, the shop school, the trade school of various 
types, the technical school for the expert, designer, and foreman, the 
evening continuation school, the evening supplementary school, the 
half-time school, and the correspondence school. a 

Тће training of beginners for entrance to the trades is a very im- 
portant phase of the whole problem, but it is only one phase. The 
idea that the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education should exert its influence toward the immediate estab- 
lishment of trade schools would seem from many points of view im- 
practicable and undesirable. r 

Тћеге exists at present no substantial agreement as to the most 
practical and desirable form of such schools. Because of this fact, 
it would seem that the more immediate and legitimate function of 
the Society should be the attempt to develop better understanding 
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and agreement as to what schools, if any, are best fitted for the 
different industries; what forms are practicable; and what will be of 
largest benefit to both employer and employee. 

The means that are suited to accomplish the double task of ad- 
vancing the methods of industrial education on the one hand and of 
educating public sentiment on the other, are not as yet wholly re- 
vealed. Certain lines of effort are, however, clearly in view. In the 
first place, general meetings of the Society will be of value when 
they provide opportunity for presentation and discussion of special 
phases of problems and for interchange of views on policies. 

Publications will undoubtedly be a most important factor for 
gaining public attention and for disseminating valuable data among 
the members of the Society. The ultimate form of such publications 
is not as yet determined. For the present, they will be issued in the 
form of bulletins, each one devoted to some special aspect of in- 
dustrial education. 

Another important activity of the Society is the study, under the 
guidance of experts, of the problems of industrial education related 
to particular industries, such as the shoe and textile industries, the 
building trades, and the machine trades. 

This line of expert investigation might be extended to particular 
phases of industrial education in Europe as related to the needs of 
this country. Such studies would undoubtedly involve some ex- 
pense and their prosecution would depend largely upon the re- 
sources of the Society. 

The central office of the Society, it is hoped, will serve as a 
bureau of information and a source of data and statistics for those 
in different parts of the country who are contemplating the estab- 
lishment of institutions for industrial education or who are inter- 
ested in the development of local, public, or political sentiment. 
Such activity may well be undertaken by the Society in proportion 
to the material and moral support that it receives from the general 
public, and from those most immediately concerned with the in- 
dustrial welfare of our country. 


SEEKING INFORMATION 


Intended to present in concise and personal form the opinions of 
employer and employee regarding industrial education, the circular 
letter here appended, together with its enclosure, was sent to some 
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three hundred manufacturers and representatives of organized 
labor. 

Replies received up to the date of its publication were presented 
in a symposium to which was attached a letter from President 
Theodore Roosevelt to the president of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. 


The Circular Letter 


Dear 818: 

The Society for the Promotion of Industrial Training desires to present in a 
forthcoming bulletin some succinct statements concerning the relative desirability 
of industrial instruction through Trade Schools. 

It is earnestly requested that you will contribute your opinion to this bulletin, 
and it is urged that this opinion be perfectly frank, as only through such expression 
can the pros and cons of this matter be presented. If you believe in trade schools or 
certain types of trade schools, will you not say so, giving reasons; if you do not be- 
lieve in trade schools, or if you deprecate certain types of schools now organized, 
please state this, If you have any special recommendations regarding the forms of 
industrial instruction, or any actions to be taken in this connection, will you please 
add them in as succinct a fashion as possible? 

Be sure your courtesy in this matter will be thoroughly appreciated. The 
Society desires to make very plain its anxiety to further free discussion of all sides 
of the subject of Trade Education. By contributing to this discussion you will reach 
a widely extended and very interesting audience. 


Inclosure 


The following questions are suggestive only, and are offered as a possible 
basis for your response. It is not necessary that every point be discussed, nor is it 
desired that answers be given in categorical fashion. Please. make your statement 
in your own way, having regard to completeness and reasonable brevity. 

1. Are you in favor generally of Industrial Education? 

2. What particular form of industrial education do you favor? 

3. Do you believe that all trades may be taught; if not, what trades may . 
properly be taught in trade schools? - 

4. What should the trade school aim to до for its students? 

5. How can the trade schools give preparation for the trade? 

6. Are public trade schools a just charge on the public treasury, or would you 
have trade schools under private auspices? 

7. Do you favor public evening trade schools? 

8. Would you have the schools open to all applicants; if not, to what class of 
students would you restrict the instruction? р 

9. Do you favor preparatory trade school work under public school auspices? 

10. Do you favor trade schools conducted by, or under the auspices of, manu- 

facturing concerns? 
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11. Do you deprecate any schools now organized? If so, please give your rea- 
sons for disapproving them. 
Will you state, in addition to the above, any other ideas you have respecting 
trade teaching, and the proper function of the trade school? 


Cuartes К. RICHARDS 


LEADERS ANNOUNCE SUPPORT 


With such enthusiastic advocates of a new system of education, 
it was inevitable that the delegates should express themselves 
fervidly. The bulletin reporting the meeting is of such length that 
it would not be possible to present it in full. A few excerpts will 
serve to reveal the tenor of sentiment among men of prominence. 
The discourse opened with the reading of a letter from President 
Theodore Roosevelt. The letter is here reproduced in full. 


Tue Мніте House 
WASHINGTON 


May 24, 1907 
Dr. Henry Pritchett 
President National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education 


My Dear Sr: 

The cause in which the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education is working is one which profoundly interests me and which I consider 
a vital one for the American people. I quote herewith from an address which I am 
to make on the 31st of May an expression of my attitude with regard to this whole 
matter. 

Аз a people there is nothing in which we take a juster pride than in our edu- 
cational system. It is our boast that every boy or girl has a chance to get a school 
training; and we feel it is a prime national duty to furnish this training free, be- 
cause only thereby can we secure the proper type of citizenship in the average 
American. Our public schools and our colleges have done their work well, and 
there is no class of our citizens deserving of heartier praise than the men and 
women who teach in them. 

Nevertheless, for at least a generation we have been waking to the knowledge 
that there must be additional education beyond that provided in the public school 
as it is managed today. Our school system has hitherto been well-nigh wholly 
lacking on the side of industrial training, of the training which fits a man for the 
shop and the farm. This is a most serious lack, for no one can look at the peoples 
of mankind as they stand at present without realizing that industrial training is 
onc of the most potent factors in national development. We of the United States 
must develop a system under which each individual citizen shall be trained so as 
to be effective individually as an economic unit, and fit to be organized with his 
fellows so that he and they can work in efficient fashion together. This question 
is vital to our future progress, and public attention should be focused upon it. 
Surely it is eminently in accord with the principles of our democratic life that we 
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should furnish the highest average industrial traifing for ordinary skilled work- | 
men. But it is a curious thing that in industrial training we have tended to devote 
our energies to producing high-grade men at the top rather than in the ranks. 
Our engineering schools, for instance, compare favorably with the best in Europe, 
whereas we have done almost nothing to equip the private soldiers of the industrial 
army—the mechanic, the metalworker, the carpenter. Indeed, too often our 
schools train away from the shop and the forge; and this fact, together with the 
abandonment of the old apprentice system, has resulted in such an absence of 
facilities for providing trained journeymen that in many of our trades most of the 
recruits among the workmen are foreigners. Surely this means that there must be 
some systematic method provided for training young men in the trades, and that 
this must be coordinated with the public school system. No industrial school can 
turn out a finished journeyman; but jt can furnish the material out of which a 
finished journeyman can be made, just as an engineering school furnishes the train- 
ing which enables its graduates speedily to become engineers. 

We hear a great deal of the need of protecting our workmen from competition 
with pauper labor. The nations with pauper labor are not the formidable industrial 
competitors of this country. What the American workman has to fear is the compe- 
tition of the highly skilled workingman of the countries of greatest industrial 
efficiency. By the tariff and by our immigration laws we can always protect our- 
selves against the competition of pauper labor here at home; but when we contend 


. for the markets of the world we can get no protection, and we shall then find that | 


our most formidable competitors are the nations in which there is the most highly 
developed industrial skill; and these are the qualities which we must ourselves 
develop. ` 
We have been fond, as a nation, of speaking of the dignity of labor, meaning 
thereby manual labor. Personally I don’t think that we begin to understand what a 
high place manual labor should take; and it never can take this high place unless 
it offers scope for the best type of man. We have tended to regard education as a 
matter of the head only, and the result is that a great many of our people, them- 
selves the sons of men who worked with their hands, seem to think that they rise in 
the world if they get into a position where they do no hard manual work whatever; 
where their hands will grow soft, and their working clothes will be kept clean. 
Such a conception is both false and mischievous. There are, of course, kinds of 
labor where the work must be purely mental, and there are kinds of labor, where 
under existing conditions very little demand indeed is made upon the mind, 
though I am glad to say that I think the proportion of men engaged їп this kind 
of work is diminishing. But in any healthy community, in any community with 
the great solid qualities which alone make a really great nation, the bulk of the 
people should do work which makes demands upon both the body. and the mind. 
Progress cannot permanently consist in the abandonment of physical labor, 
but in the development of physical labor so that it shall represent more and more 
the work of the trained mind in the trained body. To provide such training, to en- 
courage in every field the production of the men whom it alone can produce, is to 
show that as a nation we have a true conception of the dignity and importance of 
labor. The calling of the skilled tiller of the soil, the calling of the skilled mechanic, 
should alike be recognized as professions, just as emphatically as the callings of 
lawyer, of doctor, of banker; merchant, or clerk. The printer, the electrical worker, 
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the house painter, the foundryman, should be trained just as carefully as the 
stenographer or drug clerk. They should be trained alike in head and in hand. 
They should get over the idea that to earn twelve dollars a week and call it “salary” 
is better than to earn twenty-five dollars a week and call it “wages.” The young 
man who has the courage and the ability to refuse to enter the crowded field of the 
so-called professions and to take to constructive industry is almost sure of an ample 
reward in earnings, in health, in opportunity to marry early, апа to establish a 
home with reasonable freedom from worry. We need the training, the manual 
dexterity, and industrial intelligence which can be best given in a good agricultural 
or building, or textile, or watchmaking, or engraving, or mechanical school. It 
should be one of our prime objects to put the mechanic, the wage worker who 
works with his hands, and who ought to work in a constantly larger degree with 
his head, on a higher plane of efficiency and reward, so as to increase his effective- 
ness in the economic world, and therefore the dignity, the remuneration and the 
power of his position in the social world. To train boys and girls in merely literary 
accomplishments, to the total exclusion of industrial, manual, and technical 
training tends to unfit them for industrial work; and in real life most work is in- 
dustrial. 

The problem of furnishing well-trained craftsmen, or rather journeymen fitted 
in the end to become such, is not simple—few problems are simple in the actual 
process of their solution—and much care and forethought and practical common 
sense will be needed, in order to work it out in a fairly satisfactory manner. It 
should appeal to all our citizens, I am glad that societies have already been formed 
to promote industrial education, and that their membership includes manu- 
facturers and leaders of labor unions, educators and publicists, men of all condi- 
tions, who are interested in education and in industry. It is such cooperation that 
offers most hope for a satisfactory solution of the question as to what is the best 
form of industrial school, as to the means by which it may be articulated with the 
public school system, and as to the way to secure for the boys trained therein the 
opportunity to acquire in the industries the practical skill which alone can make 
them finished journeymen. . 

Sincerely yours, 
* THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


There is no hall in America in which this meeting could so appropriately be 
held. For forty years and more thi alls have echoed with the voices of the most 
distinguished leaders of American opinion, discussing the problems and movements 
that are nearest and dearest to the heart of the American people; and over our 
heads assembled by day and by night, students meet, not by the hundreds, but by 
the thousands, to take advantage of the instruction offered in the application of 
modern science and art to industrial processes. ene ing has been called and 
this society organized in a veritable temple of industri ication... . 

Let me add just one word of warning. Our first task, a task to which everything 
else is subordinate, is that of making American citi ns; and therefore we must be 
sure, before we begin to specialize too closely in trade or industrial education, we 
shall have laid the firm foundation of the general training offered by the ele- 
mentary school. I do not mean the old-fashioned, narrow, and deterrent ele- 
mentary school. I mean the elementary school of today, which through mental 
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training in all its forms is making a constant appeal to the general powers of the © 
child, while at the same time laying a sound foundation for the special trade or in- 
dustrial education which is to follow. If I were to indicate where, in my judgment, 
this practical problem will find its solution in our system, I should say at the point 
where the elementary school passes over into the continuation school, and into the 
field of specialized secondary education. 
NicHoLAs Murray BUTLER, 

President of Columbia University 

. . . We have then gained markets because we have cheap raw material, be- 
cause of American inventive ingenuity, and because of the great scale upon which 
we have done things, but never have we gained an important market because we 
could do a piece of work better than our competitors could do it. Never have we 
sold an important consignment because superior handicraft entered into its pro- 
duction. 

. . . If we broaden our ideal of what education should accomplish, if we de- 
velop our public school system so that its advantages may be extended to every 
youth employed in manual work, until he be given an intellectual outlook upon 
his work and an intellectual interest in the development of manual skill, we will do 
much for our commercial future, much for our social welfare, and much for the 


permanent establishment of contented prosperity. 
Frank А. VANDERLIP, 


Vice-President National City Bank, New York, N.Y. 

. . . I understand the objects of this Society have been approved by the na- 
tional officers of the largest trades unions of the country. Its objects are the promo- 
tion of industrial education, in order that the quality of the product of American 
industries may be improved, that the earning capacity of the mechanic may be in- 
creased, and that the needs for highly skilled, all-round mechanics may be sup- 


plied. I wish it the greatest measure of success. 
SauuAL В. DoNNELY, 


Secretary General Arbitration Board of the 
New York Building Trades 


NATIONAL SOCIETY INAUGURATES ITS PROGRAM 

The founding of the National Society for the Promotion of Vo- 
cational Education began the work of fostering and promoting the 
cause of vocational education in the United States? The record 
showed that those in charge were deeply interested in living up to 
the spirit of the constitution. When committees were appointed, 
one member was selected from the field of education, another from 
organized labor, and a third from industry. When it became evi- 
dent that labor was not lequately represented, it was moved that 
organized labor be invited to take a more active interest in the 
councils of the Society. 

2 Brief History of the Association and Plan of Affiliation with Other Organizations (Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, 1930), Bulletin No. 5. Out of print. 
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In 1907 the executive committee of the Society submitted a re- 
port of unusual interest. This committee had been working on the 
organization of state committees and was gratified to report, in 
October of that year, that a “nucleus of state committees, had been 
formed in thirty-five. states of the union," with 203 prominent men 
and women in these different states agreeing to carry forward the 
work of the Society. The formation of state committees was a part 
of the general plan to gain the confidence and support of the coun- 
try. These committees, within a short time, developed into what 
are now the state associations of vocational education, and have be- 
come a vital part of the national organization. 

The first meeting of the Society was held in Chicago, January 
23-25, 1908. (A facsimile of the program appears in the Appendix.) 
The topics discussed during the opening ceremonies were *In- 
dustrial Education As an Essential Factor in our National Pros- 
perity,” and “Тће Aims of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education." Apprenticeship training, trade school 
education, and workers’ benefits from industrial education, were 
topics discussed in the remaining days of the meeting. 

During the ensuing year, the Society sponsored a study of Public 
Industrial Education. Committees were appointed to report on 
(a) industrial education for boys and girls from 14 to 16 years of 
age, (5) public technical schools, and (c) public evening industrial 
schools. Teacher training was recognized as one of the problems 
affecting the development of industrial education. 

‚ The Society continued to interest itself in the promotion of in- 
dustrial education, in the molding of public opinion, and in the 
shaping of federal legislation through publication of a series of some 
thirty bulletins in the first few years following its establishment. 
Its second meeting was held in Atlanta, Georgia, November 19—21, 
1908. : , 

The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
had necessarily confined most of its activities to the states along the 
Atlantic seaboard, although it had interested a number of other 
states in forming state committees to promote industrial education. 
In 1914, a group of men studying at the University of Chicago de- 
cided that there was need for an association in the Midwest that 
would serve states in that region in the same way the national so- 
ciety was serving the eastern states. 

As a result of the efforts of this group, the Vocational Education 
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Association in the Middle West was formed and in the few years of 
its existence it had become nearly as large as the older National 
Society. The midwestern association served its purpose well. It suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself as an organization contributing much to 
the development of vocational education in the United States. 

At the meeting of the National Society held at Philadelphia, in 

- February, 1918, a resolution was adopted changing the name of the 
Society to the National Society for Vocational Education. 

In 1926 the National Society for Vocational Education and the 
Vocational Education Association of the Middle West united to 
form the American Vocational Association. This union created one 
strong association—a body which could direct its effort to further 
the cause of vocational education in the United States. The ob- 
jectives of the newly formed association as outlined in its constitu- 
tion were: 

a) To assume and maintain active national leadership in the 
promotion of vocational education. 

b) To render service to state or local committees in stabilizing 
and promoting vocational education. 

с) To provide a national open forum for the discussion of all 
questions involved in vocational education. 

4) To unite all the vocational education interests of the country 
through membership representative of the entire country. 

The following types of education are Officially represented 
through a vice-president: industrial education; agricultural educa- 
tion; commercial education ; home economics education; part-time 
schools; and civilian vocational rehabilitation. 

The American Vocational Association is today playing a leading 
part in shaping programs of vocational education. This is done 
through legislation sponsored by the association, through discus- 
sions, conferences, interviews, and through its magazine—the 
American Vocational Association Journal. As the only national organi- 
zation exclusively devoted to the promotion of vocational education 
and open to teachers and administrators alike, it deserves the active 
support of all persons interested in this type of education. Further 
recognition of the important part played by the American Voca- 
tional Association is given in Part И. 


СНАРТЕВ УШ 
Smith-Lever Act (1914) 


Beginning in 1802, Congress received petitions for financial aid 
to colleges through grants of land which could be sold and the 
proceeds used for the support of education. Congress responded 
favorably by adopting a series of acts appropriating funds to the 
states for agricultural and mechanic arts (engineering) education 
through their land-grant colleges. They were so called because 
grants of land from Congress played such an important partin their 
development: 

1. First Morrill Act (adopted, July 2, 1862). The Act was named 
after Senator Justin A. Morrill of Vermont. It was an original land- 
grant act and was designated as “Ап act donating public lands to 
the several states and territories which may provide colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 

2. Hatch Act (adopted, 1887). This Act (also known as the Ex- 
perimental Stations Act) appropriated $15,000 in money to each 
state to be used to establish an agricultural experiment station. 
This sum was later increased. Its designated purpose was “. . . to 
aid in acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United 
States useful and practical information respecting the principle and 
application of agricultural science." 

3. Second Morrill Act (adopted, 1890). This Act (also known as 
the Maintenance Act) authorized the application of a portion of the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands under the first Morrill Act to 
the more complete endowment and support of the land-grant col- 
leges, and for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
Each state and territory received. an increase of $1,500 annually. 
This amount was to be supplemented by an automatic annual in- 
crease of $1,000 until the year 1900. 

4. Adams Act (adopted, 1906). By enactment of this law the 
original annual appropriation of $15,000 to each state provided by 
the Hatch Act was increased to $30,000. 

5. Nelson Amendment (adopted, 1907). The Amendment рго- 
vided an increase of federal aid to the states for the land-grant col- 
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leges from grants of $25,000 per state, annually, to $35,000, with 
increases of $5,000 each year until $15,000 had been reached. 

6. State Marine School Act (adopted, 1911). This Act provided 
training for those planning a seafaring career. Its importance to 
vocational education is primarily concerned with the fact that it 
introduced the principle of “matching” federal aid by appropria- 
tion of funds on the part of state and local governments. 

7. Agricultural Extension Act (adopted, 1914). This Act (also 
called the Smith-Lever Act) provided for a program of cooperative 
extension work in agriculture and home economics. It stipulated 
that “cooperative agricultural work shall consist of the giving of in- 
struction and practical demonstration in agriculture and home 
economics to persons not attending or resident in the colleges in the 
several communities, and imparting to such persons information on 
such subjects through field demonstrations, publications, and other- 
wise.” The statute provides continuous annual appropriations to 
match with a federal dollar every state dollar spent for extension 
training. а 

Аз a history of vocational education of less than college grade, 
this chapter will focus its attention on the development of extension 
training for the “dirt farmer” rather than upon professional train- 
ing in agriculture of college grade. Service to the employed farmer 
is just as clearly vocational training as the instruction given urban 
workers in part-time and evening classes. 

Increase of subsidies to land-grant colleges made by previous 
grants followed later with passage of the Purnell Act in 1925, the 
Capper-Ketcham Act in 1928, and the Bankhead-Jones Act: in 
1935. These Acts were influenced by the provisions of the Smith- 
Lever and Vocational Education Acts, and by. the recommenda- 
tions embodied in the Report of the National Commission on 
Federal Aid to Vocational Education. Thus it was that a national . 
subsidy system of free public vocational education unrivaled in all 
history was developed in this country. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION ACT 


1. Democratizing the land-grant colleges. Congress had been more 
generous to the land-grant colleges than to any other public educa- 
tional institution. As a result these schools have, as a group, been 
better endowed and better prepared financially to meet new oppor- 
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tunities for service than have other educational institutions. When 
they wanted funds for new services or additional funds for services 
already existing, Congress usually granted them. 

The record for 1939-40 shows that the 69 land-grant colleges 
had a total income of more than 165 million dollars. They expended 
less than 153 million dollars. The colleges ended the year with a 
total unexpended balance—in their dealings with their respective 
states—of more than 12 million dollars, an average “‘profit” of more 
than $190,000 per college. 

Out of this cumulative abundance of funds not one dollar could 
be spent by these colleges for any purpose other than the profes- 
sional training of candidates for a degree in technical subjects. 
When the Agricultural Extension Act was on its passage through 
Congress, Senator Hoke Smith, chief sponsor for the measure, 
pointed out very clearly the difference between the professional 
education these colleges were already providing and the training to 
be established under the Agricultural Extension Act for the farmer 
and his family on the home acres. 

For more than half a century Congress, the states, and the land- 
grant colleges ignored the vital needs of this agrarian nation and its 
farmers. It is true, however, that the land-grant colleges had 
liberalized their curricula of college grade by providing professional 
training in new subjects for new professions in agriculture and in 
industry. 7 

Meanwhile American farmers, like the neglected workmen of the 
cities, could, in too many cases, acquire the art and mystery of their 
calling only by the pickup methods of observation, imitation, guess- 
work, and trial and error—a costly experience for both the farmer 
and the nation. When the Smith-Lever Act met this situation by 
providing aid for needed training in demonstration and project 
work at the farm, it further liberalized and democratized the land- 
grant colleges. This was a contribution which also made it at once 
the most popular of all the land-grant college services to the states. 

2. The beginning of a federal subsidy system. All the previous grants 
to the states for their land-grant colleges had been loosely drawn. 
As chief sponsor for the Smith-Lever Act, Senator Hoke Smith did 
a masterful job in applying the sound principles, policies, pro- 
cedures, and safeguards prescribed in the Agricultural Extension 
Act. Along with the Report of the National Commission on Federal Aid to 
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Vocational Education (1914) and the Smith-Hughes Act, they consti- 
tute an enduring contribution to a federal subsidy system for all 
public education, general as well as vocational. 

3. In the eleven years from 1914 to 1925, inclusive, the growth 
of agricultural extension training was so rapid that the total annual 
expenditures of the land-grant colleges for supervision and instruc- 
tion in that service rose from $480,000 to $11,279,084 and the 
federal subsidy from $480,000 to $5,886,000 annually. Over the 
period, the total outlay of state and national moneys was $75,992,- 
185, of which $40,680,000 was contributed as a Government subsidy 
under the Smith-Lever Act. Not one cent of that contribution was 
lost by theft or misuse. That record—as to success and proper safe- 
guard of grants to the states—is fully paralleled by the Smith- 
Hughes Act, as described in Chapter XII. | 


HISTORIC SKETCH 


In 1859, Representative Justin A. Morrill, of Vermont, intro- 
duced and secured passage through Congress of the first bill creat- 
ing State agricultural and mechanical colleges. 

This bill was vetoed by President Buchanan because he feared 
it would “cause. the States to lean upon the National Government 
for the support of their own educational systems,” and because he 
considered it unconstitutional. 

It was reintroduced by Senator Morrill, again passed Congress, 
and was signed by Abraham Lincoln. It became a law in 1862. 

_ This law gave to each state 30,000 acres of public land for each 
senator and representative in Congress for the support of at least one 
college in each state. The principal object of such a plan would be 
to teach agriculture and the mechanic arts. This was the first aid 

` granted by the nation for vocational education. 

In 1887 Congress passed the Hatch Act, under the terms of 
which a state agricultural experiment station was established in 
each state, and $15,000 was appropriated from the national 
treasury annually for its support. 

In 1890, an act was passed by Congress known as the “second 
Morrill Act,” granting to the colleges created by the first Morrill 
Act $25,000 annually for their support. 

In 1906, what is known as the Adams Act was passed, by which 
an additional sum of $15,000 annually was given each state for con- 
ducting research and experiments in “agricultural industry.” 
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In 1907, another act of Congress, known аз the Nelson Amend- 
ment, was passed. This act provided for a gradual increase even- 
tually totaling an additional $25,000 each year in further support of 
the Morrill agricultural colleges. A portion of this amount was to 
be expended in preparing instructors for teaching agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. 

In 1907, Representative Charles R. Davis of Minnesota intro- 
duced a bill to make an annual appropriation for industrial educa- 
tion in both agricultural and city schools and for branch experi- 
ment stations. 

In 1910, Senator Jonathan Р. Dolliver introduced a bill of 
similar character on which extended hearings were held. The bill 
was favorably reported, and it is thought that it would have become 
law but for Senator Dolliver’s untimely death. 

In 1912, Senator Carroll 5. Page, of Vermont, introduced what 
is known as the Page Bill. It embodied the main features of the 
Dolliver Bill, but was much wider in its scope and more elaborate 
in its provisions. 

About the same time Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, and 
Representative Lever, of South Carolina, introduced a bill to 
establish agricultural extension departments in connection with the 
Morrill agricultural colleges. This bill became a law in 1914 and is 
known as the Smith-Lever Act. 

Owing to a friendly controversy which arose among the friends 
of vocational education as. to the scope and terms of the contem- 
plated legislation, a joint resolution was passed by Congress pro- 
viding for a commission.’ 


1 Data taken from the Congressional Record, Vol. 54, Part I, p. 716. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Congress Creates National Commission (1914) 


In every movement requiring federal legislation, Congress 
usually servesas an experimental laboratory. In Congressit islearned 
what can be done, and how it may be accomplished as well as what 
cannot be done, and the reason for its impossibility. Vocational 
education proved to be no exception. 

During the forty-four-year period from 1862 to 1906, five acts 
were adopted by the federal government making general gifts, 
virtually without restriction, to land-grant colleges for professional 
education of cellege grade in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
Not one cent, however, was provided for the training of American 
workers for the farm, the shop, or the home. 

In the graveyard of defeated efforts to help workers, the bills that 
failed to pass include: 

1. The Livingston Bill (1906) appropriating $10,000 annually for each agri- 
cultural high school in a rural congressional district. 

2. The Adamson Bill (1906) appropriating $2,500 annually for a branch ex- 
periment station at each of such agricultural high schools. 

3. The Davis-Dolliver Bill (see Chapter VIII) bearing, in its final form, the 
explanatory title: “А bill to cooperate with the state in encouraging instruction in 
‘agriculture, the trades and industries and home economics in secondary schools; 
in preparing teachers for those vocational subjects in state normal schools; and to 
appropriate money therefor and regulate its expenditure." 

Representative Davis joined the group of Republicans who un- 
'dertook to break the control of “Uncle Joe” Cannon of Illinois over 
the House of Representatives. As a result, he lost his place on the 
House Committee on Education. All of his many efforts had failed. 

" Now they became hopeless. А 

In the meantime Senator Dolliver, co-sponsor for the Davis 
legislation, had died. The bill was taken over by Senator Carroll S. 
Page and William B. Wilson of the House as co-sponsors of the 
legislation for which Representative Davis had fought so long and so 
resolutely. Their efforts met the same fate; out of defeat came even- 
tual victory. 

A deadlock arose between supporters of the Page-Wilson Bill, 
providing federal aid to industrial, agricultural, and home eco- 
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nomic education in secondary schools, and supporters of the Smith- 
Lever Bill, providing federal aid for the extension training of 
farmers and their families in agriculture and home economics. 

Both groups supported a common cause—democratizing practi- 
cal education for working people. The two bills advocated were in 
no way antagonistic to each other. They did not compete for the 
same students, or for the same courses, or for the same appropria- 
tion. But the deadlock lasted for three years while a Republican 
Senate refused to vote favorably for the Smith-Lever Bill and a 
Democratic house invariably voted against the Page-Wilson Bill. 
One explanation of the deadlock offered by an official of the Na- 
tional Society was that the supporters of each bill feared that only 
one bill could be passed. 

Even after the congressional election of 1913 had given the 
Democrats a small majority in the Senate, Senator Smith, in spite 
of his fine leadership, still found it difficult to secure a senate ma- 
jority for the Smith-Lever Bill. He had always favored the appoint- 
ment of a national commission to study the difficult problems in- 
volved in a national system of federal aid to the states for secondary 
education which were not encountered in the system providing aid 
for land-grant colleges. He was aware that the office of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education also favored this 

lan. ‚ ; 
А А gentlemen’s agreement was reached between Senator Smith 
and officers of the Society. The Senator promised that if the Smith- 
Lever Bill were adopted he would offer a resolution creating а com- 
mission to study the unsolved problems of the Page-Wilson Bill. 

President Appoints a Commission. The events that followed 
were: adoption of the Smith-Lever Act in January, 1914, defeat on 
the same day of the Page-Wilson Bill in Joint Conference Commit- 
tee, and the tendering of a‘resolution the following day by Senator 
Smith, The resolution was adopted unanimously by the Senate and 
approved by the President on January 20, 1914. That resolution 
authorized the President to appoint a Commission composed of 
nine members. It defined the duties of the Commission and set the 
time at which a report with recommendations was to be submitted. 
It appropriated funds to meet the expenditures of the Commission, 
and regulated the use of the funds. › 

Everybody seemed satisfied—even Senator Page who, at the 
eleventh hour, had accepted a new version of his own bill from the 
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office of the National Society. As a member of the Commission, he 
had the satisfaction later of seeing the principles and policies of 
that version live again in the legislation recommended by the Com- 
mission. Vocational education never had a more enthusiastic friend 
and advocate. While he proved no match as a resourceful parlia- 
mentary leader to Senator Hoke Smith, his integrity and devotion 
helped greatly to turn defeat into victory for the cause he had so 
earnestly served on the Commission. 

Most gratifying to all concerned was the fact that in less than 
60 days, the Commission had produced a two-volume report of al- 
most 500 pages. It covered virtually every phase of the many 
problems involved in a comprehensive study of national aid to the 
states for the new education. The original report is now out of print. 
In Chapter X, Sections I and II are presented. 

Report Submitted to Congress. On June 1, 1914, the Commis- 
sion on National Aid to Vocational Education submitted a report to 
Congress which terminated in a chapter entitled “Proposed Legis- 
lation.” That chapter resulted in a bill embodying the recommen- 
dations of the Commission concerning federal aid to the states for 
vocational education. 

Two features of the Report played no small part in the favorable 
attitude of both Congress and the public toward the work of the 
Commission. Its findings and recommendations were reported on 
the date set by Congress (June 1, 1914). Of the $15,000 appropri- 
ated for the expenses of the Commission, $5,000 was returned un- 
used. 

The submission of the Report ended action during the 64th 
Congress (1914). No attempt was made to have the Report con- 
sidered, but plans were laid for a vigorous attempt to pass a bill 
providing federal aid for vocational education by the 64th Con- 
gress (1915). Meanwhile, the full report of the Commission was 
printed by the Government. The document was given wide circula- 
tion, and its recommendations had the support of the public. 

Following traditional procedure, the Commission's proposed bill 
was referred to Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education, and to Congressman Dudley M. 
Hughes, chairman of the House Committee on Education. Both 
had been members of the Commission. Both were staunch sup- 
porters of free public vocational education, and were skilled in 
congressional procedure. Тћеу became sponsors of the Report and 
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Hoke Smith Dudley M. Hughes 


Co-Authors of the Smith-Hughes Act 


its legislative program by copying verbatim the Bill of the Com- 
mission providing federal aid, and introducing it to their respective 
committees as the Smith-Hughes Bill. Both men used the original 
draft of their bill to make “corrections, adjustments, concessions, 
and compromises where necessary” before finally putting the 
Smith-Hughes Bill on its passage through Congress. 

They collaborated closely with the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education. The Society was earnestly work- 
ing, not only in Washington, but through its state branches, for 
both state systems of vocational education and a national subsidy 
to aid in their support. Obviously this plan, while wise, delayed 
congressional action. 

Defending this policy, Senator Smith, on April 20, 1916, almost 
two years after Congress received the Commission’s report, made 
the following statement to the Senate. “This bill (Smith-Hughes) 
was reported and introduced in the 63d Congress but not pressed at 
that time as it was deemed best to give an opportunity for its study 
and criticism by the various organizations throughout the country. 
It received commendations from nearly every quarter. The only 
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suggested change was in its reference to the formation of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. This bill (Smith-Hughes) named 
the Postmaster General, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of 
Labor as members, with the Commissioner of Education serving as 
executive officer of the Board. 

“It had been urged that the bill should be amended so as to pro- 
vide a board on vocational education composed of men who would 
give their entire time to the work. In reporting this bill without 
amendment, the Senate Committee (on Education) had not passed 
on this question but asked its consideration by the Senate members 
of the Committee. Members of the Committee were disposed to 
favor an amendment which would create a board of the character 
“suggested, and it is entirely possible that an amendment will be 
presented by the Educational Committee before the bill is acted 
upon in the Senate.” УМЕ 

From (ће day it was organized in Cooper Union, on November 
16, 1906, the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education had never lost sight of the dominant purpose for which it 
was founded: a federal system of vocational education operated by 
state systems and subsidized by national aid. As soon as the Com- 
mission on National Aid to Vocational Education had:made its re- 
port to Congress recommending such a program, the Society made 
very definite and far-reaching plans to shape and pass a bill, in- 
corporating the principles which the leaders of the organization 
had been advocating since the day it was founded. 

A special legislative committee, to serve without pay and made 
up largely of men whose invaluable services could not be bought, 
was created to conduct a carefully planned campaign. Its members 
spent most of their time in Washington until the Smith-Hughes Bill 
was passed. The Committee worked in close collaboration with 
Senator Smith and kept in close touch with the executive com- 
mittee of the Society at regular and special conferences either at its 
New York office or in Washington. 

Definite steps were taken to win the active support of hundreds 
of organizations—national, state, and local—to secure the addi- 
tional funds necessary to finance legitimate expenditures of the 
“drive.” Steps were taken to organize and lead a devoted member- 
ship in a great crusade for a more democratic system of public 
education in all the states. Staunch believers in the cause, the 
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legislative committee of the Society, as well as Senator Smith, 
fought to gain congressional votes and unhesitatingly made com- 
promises when necessary to maintain a united front on a main issue. 

Representative Board Needed. The problem in which the So- 
ciety was most interested was the establishment of the Federal 
Board to administer the Smith-Hughes Act. At its annual meeting 
in January, 1916, the Society adopted a resolution in favor of a 
board “зо constituted as really to represent employers engaged in 
commercial pursuits, labor, and education, whether general or vo- 
cational.” It also declared that the board should be required to ap- 
point advisory committees to aid in its work. 

The proposal of a representative board was later adopted, in the 
order named, by the department of superintendents of the National 
Education Association, the National Manufacturers Association, 
the American Federation of Labor, and last, but outstanding in the 
powerful support it always gave the Society, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

This endorsement of the Society’s legislative program had been 
preceded, after the Commission’s Report, by an important declara- 
tion regarding the national movement for vocational education 
made by the National Education Association. In it the Association 
reaffirmed its former declarations upon industrial and vocational 
education. It opposed “any proposal of a parallel system of schools 
exclusively for the trades and industries.” It approved a “compre- 
hensive unified system of public education, including all types and 
forms under the single administration of the constituted authorities 
in charge of the public schools.” 

The advocates of national aid to vocational education were 
encouraged by all endorsements of the Society’s program. They 
were, for a time, however, equally alarmed by the delay of Congress 
in acting on legislation proposed by the Commission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education in its report of June 1, 1914. As that 
report had been made within the three months prescribed by 
Congress, many enthusiastic supporters of the report expected that 
the House would act with comparable speed. It was difficult to 
convince them that nine more experienced persons serving on a 
commission could arrive at conclusions on the same subject much 
faster than five hundred members of a legislative body. 

During the long period of waiting (June 1, 1914, to July, 1916) 
for Congress to act on the Smith-Hughes Bill, disappointment gave 
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way to suspicion. All national political parties had, in their plat- 
forms, endorsed vocational education. Nevertheless the two major 
parties were charged with deliberately postponing any action until 
after the presidential election of November, 1916. 

The delay was largely due to causes here indicated. First, the 
long absence of Congressman Hughes, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education, was due to an illness that caused his death 
soon after the Smith-Hughes Bill was passed. His absence buried the 

“Senate bill in the House Committee for months. A second cause of 
delay was the superb teamplay of Senator Smith and the legislative 
committee of the Society in their management of the campaign for 
the Smith-Hughes Bill. They postponed final action until they had 
made sure of the final vote. Its unanimity fully justified the policy. 

Most significant as a cause of delay was the indirect explanation 
Congressman Hughes made in a joint conference between the two 
houses. Asked what the original differences were between the two 
Houses, his reply pictured in figures the complicated problem both 
Houses faced before arriving on a clear-cut federal aid bill. His 
answer was: “There were 137 differences in this bill as it passed 
the House and as it passed the Senate. The Senate receded on 104 
of these differences and the House on 33.” 

Bill Is Passed by Senate. Following the usual legislative pro- 
cedure, definite steps were finally taken to put the Smith-Hughes 
Bill on its passage through Congress. On April 20, 1916, and again 
on July 24, 1916, Senator Smith explained the main features of the 
Smith-Hughes Bill to the Senate. Both speeches were brief because 
of little opposition to the measure. 

The senator urged his colleagues to add two important amend- 
ments to the Senate bill proposed by the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. One required the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to select a director and four spe- 
cialists, and authorized the Board to select an advisory board of 
seven persons representing various interests. The other permitted 
the Board to have departments of the Government make studies 
and investigations for it. The Bill was then passed by the Senate 
and sent to the House Committee on Education. 

On July 19, 1916, Representative Fess made the first speech in 
the House on the Smith-Hughes Bill. Nothing else happened. As the 
measure was not included in the administration program, it had no 
definite place on the House Calendar until the official program was 
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completed. While the ВШ might have come up in August, no 
quorum was present. During much of the time, Representative 
Hughes, a sick man, was absent. Had he been present, he could 
have pushed the Bill. The House Bill was left on the Calendar un- 
touched. The Senate Bill which had passed the Senate was in pos- 
session of the House Committee on Education when the first ses- 
sion of the 64th Congress adjourned in September until after the 
November election. » 

No one was more concerned over the delay of national legislation _ 
for vocational education than President Wilson. Behind the scenes 
he viewed with growing consternation the possibility that the 
United States might become involved, as eventually it did, in фе 
First World War. While the President was careful not to express this , 
fear openly, he saw the great value of a nation-wide preparedness 
program covering any contingency. Consequently he became as 
enthusiastic a supporter of vocational education, and of govern- 
ment aid for its support as had Theodore Roosevelt. 

In his annual address to Congress on December 7, 1915, Presi- 
dent Wilson again stressed the preparedness program and the need 
for industrial, “vocational,” and agricultural education, declaring, 
**What is important is that the industries and resources of the coun- 
try should be made available and ready for mobilization. It is the 
more imperatively necessary, therefore, that we should promptly 
devise means for doing what we have not yet done; that we should 
give intelligent federal aid and stimulation to industrial and vo- 
cational educational legislation as we have long done in the large 
field of our agricultural industry.” , 

On January 27, 1916, the President made a second preparedness 
statement in an address to Congress, saying, There are two sides 
to the question of preparation. There is not merely the military 
side; there is the industrial side. An ideal which I have in mind is 
this: We ought to have in this great country a system of industrial 
and vocational education under federal guidance and with federal 
aid, in which a very large percentage of the youth of the country 
will be given training in the skillful use and application of the 
principles of success in maneuver and business.” 

For more than two years after the Smith-Hughes Bill was pre- 
sented to Congress, that body apparently gave little outside evi- 
dence of interest either in vocational education or in the President’s 
appeals. The Congressional Record shows, however, that both houses 
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displayed an unusual interest in national aid to vocational educa- 
tion and in both committee and assembly gave greater attention to 
it than to almost any other matter. They believed that the program 
of education for all American youth—which they hoped to put on 
its way—‘‘will develop as nothing else the human аз well as the 
national resources of the nation." 

President Makes Third Appeal. For reasons already described, 

‚ Congress apparently had paid little attention to either of the Presi- 
dent's messages. But neither house could ignore the third appeal 
made by the President in his annual address to Congress on De- 
cember 5, 1916, in which he said: 

“At the last session of the Congress а bill was passed by the 
Senate which provides for the promotion of vocational and in- 
dustrial education; and which is of vital importance to the whole 
country because it concerns a matter too long neglected, upon 
which the thorough industrial preparation for the critical years of 
economic development immediately ahead of us in very large 
measure depends. May I not urge its early and favorable considera- 
tion by the House of Representatives and its early enactment into 
law. It contains plans which affect all interests and all parts of the 
country, and I am sure that there is no legislation now pending be- 
fore the Congress whose passage the country awaits with more 
thoughtful approval or greater impatience to see a great and ad- 
mirable thing set in the way of being done." 

Ten months after the adoption of the National Vocational Edu- 
cation Act (1917) all of the 48 states had accepted its provisions. 
Forty-one states did this through a resolution passed by the legis- 
lature and signed by the governor. In the remaining seven states, 
however, the legislature did not meet in 1917, but the Act itself 
authorized the governor to accept its provisions until the next legis- 
lature had met (in 1918) and been in session for 60 days. This gave 
ample time for the next legislature to confirm the governor's action, 
insuring in the meantime the federal subsidy for 1917. T 

Very little has been said regarding the contribution of the 
various states to the campaign for the legal conservation of. Ameri- 
can youth. In their legislation establishing state systems of voca- 
tional education provision was made by all of the states for full- 
time schooling up to age sixteen and for the part-time schooling of 
employed youth beyond that age. 

Obviously these laws would be fruitless unless dovetailed into 
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the state compulsory attendance and child labor laws. Notable for 
this contribution were the laws adopted by Wisconsin and Ohio 
regulating the education as well as the work of youth under 18 
years of age, 

Throughout the nation, state legislation for the vocational train- 
ing of minors had thus far proved far more potent in the control of 
child labor and schooling than had the attempt to regulate child 
labor from Washington through an amendment to the Constitution 
which would have required the favorable vote of at least two-thirds 
of the states, and for which, as shown by the records, no state had 
thus far voted. 


CHAPTER Х 
Commission States Its Case (1914) 


The Commission on Vocational Education presented to Con- 
gress its findings and recommendations for a federally aided system 
of vocational education based on state aid and cooperation. These 
provisions were subsequently enacted into federal law by the 
unanimous sanction of Congress. 

Many of the principles and arguments which gave both Con- 
gress and the public an understanding of the obligation to provide 
vocational training as a joint responsibility of both the state and the 
nation are outlined in Sections I and II of the Report of the Commis- 
sion on National Aid to Vocational Education. The Report was pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office in 1914, Sections I and II 
of the Report form the content of this chapter. 

Other parts of the Report are given in the Appendix. The 
comprehensive work of the Commission, which greatly enlarges 
upon the principles and recommendations of Sections I and 11 
of the Report, also is presented in the Appendix. 

Sections I and II of the Commission’s report served a double 
purpose: (1) to furnish information needed by every citizen, and 
(2) to win support of the Commission’s recommendations. 


NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Commission recognizes at the outset that the term “vocational education” 
is employed in current discussion to describe a wide variety of schools and training. 
For the purpose of this report, however, its use will be confined to that kind of 
practical education which the commission feels has been largély neglected up to 
the present time, and which most urgently needs encouragement, namely, that 
which prepares boys and girls for useful employment. Limiting the use of the term 
in its own work, the Commission disclaims all intention of attempting to define the 
scope of vocational education as a whole, or of restricting its meaning for ordinary 
usage. It is clearly recognized not only that a stronger vocational element is needed 
in general education, but that no vocational school is worthy the name which fails 
to give a considerable amount of general education along with special preparation 
for a vocation. The purpose of restricting the term in this report is that of securing 
clearness in the presentation of the findings and recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 

For the reasons given, the Commission is of the opinion that the kind of vo- 
cational education which is most needed at the present time is that which is de- 
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signed to prepare workers for the more common occupations in which the great 
mass of our people find useful employment. Vocational training, to be most effec- 
tive and thoroughgoing, should be restricted to persons over 14 years of age who 
have laid the foundation of a general education in the elementary school. Because 
of the kind of workers to be reached and the character of instruction to be given, 
this vocational education should be of less than college grade. The states, aided in 
part by the National Government, have already given substantial encouragement 
to and offered fairly adequate opportunities for training in the professions, in the 
arts and sciences, and for leadership in commercial and industrial activities. What 
we need now is practical education of secondary grade to reach the great body of 
our workers. 

Wherever the term “vocational education” is used in this report, it will mean, 
unless otherwise explained, that form of education whose controlling purpose is to 
give training of a secondary grade to persons over 14 years of age for increased 
efficiency in useful employment in the trades and industries, in agriculture, in 
commerce and commercial pursuits, and in callings based upon a knowledge 
of home economics. The occupations included under these are almost endless in 
number and variety. As illustrative of their general character, a few of the com- 
mon pursuits may be noted. 

In the trades and industries: The work of the carpenter, the mason, the baker, the 
stonecutter, the electrician, the plumber, the machinist, the toolmaker, the 
engineer, the miner, the painter, the typesetter, the linotype operator, the shoe 
cutter and laster, the tailor, the garment maker, the straw-hat maker, the weaver, 
the glove maker. 

In agriculture: The work of general farming, orcharding, dairying, poultry 
raising, truck gardening, horticulture, bee culture, and stock raising. 

In commerce and commercial pursuits: The work of the bookkeeper, the clerk, the 
` stenographer, the typist, the auditor, and the accountant. 

In home economics: The work of the dietitian, cook and housemaid, institution 
manager, and household decorator. 

Size of the Problem. The immediate need of providing vocational education 
for this country is well illustrated by the size of the problem before us. E 

According to the census of 1910, there were 12,659,203 persons in the United 
States, both male and female, engaged in agriculture. While it is impossible to se- 
cure accurate figures, it is probable that less than 1 per cent of these have had ade- 
quate preparation for farming. This means that there are over 12,000,000 people 
engaged in agriculture in this country who are not trained to deal with the soil in 
such a way as to make it produce, through scientific methods, what it should yield 
in order to sustain the present and future life of this nation. c с 

Engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits and allied industries there 
were 14,261,376. It is equally correct to say that not one out of every hundred of 
these workers have had, or are having at the present time, any adequate chance to 
secure training. Ww A 

The American people have hardly begun the work of providing for the practi- 
cal education of these millions of our wageworkers. In this whole country there 
are fewer trade schools than were to be found in the little German kingdom of 
Bavaria, with a population not much greater than that of New York City. There 
were more workers being trained at public expense in the city of Munich alone 
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than in all the larger cities of the United States, representing a population of more 
than 12,000,000. It is substantially true that practically every German citizen who 

“could profit by it may receive vocational training for his life work in the schools and 
classes supported out of the public treasury. Since commercial prosperity depends 
largely upon the skill and well-being of our workers, the outlook for American 
commerce, in competition with that of our German neighbors, is under present 
conditions not very promising. 

To provide in our educational system some opportunity for our workers to 
improve their efficiency and thereby better their own and the communities’ well- 
being, is a social obligation which cannot be avoided with impunity. But, disre- 
garding for the moment this obligation, even to replace the annual mortality and 
superannuation of our great army of workers, each year more than 1,000,000 
young people are required. Simply to maintain the ranks of our working popula- 
tion, therefore, the immediate problem of vocational education is the problem of 
equipping for the successful pursuit of some useful trade or occupation the youth 
who go to work at the rate of more than 1,000,000 a year. 

If it be assumed that three years’ special training are required by each one to 
prepare for a calling, our vocational schools must provide for the continuous in- 
struction of more than 3,000,000 persons, without taking into account the work 
which should be done in behalf of the millions more of untrained adult workers al- 
ready on the farm and in the shop, or making any allowance for the growth of our 
population or of.our industries. For this great task the facilities and resources of 
our public schools are entirely inadequate without the help of the larger resources 
of the National Government. 


` ECONOMIC NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


t 
The two great assets of a nation which enter into the production of wealth, 
whether agricultural or industrial, аге пашга! resources and human labor, The 
conservation and full utilization of both of these depend upon vocational training. 


‚1. Vocational Training Required to Conserve and Develop Our Natural Resources. As 
the asset of natural resources lessens or falls in the scale, the asset of human labor 
rises in importance. American agriculture has prospered in the past because it 
rested upon the basis of the richest soil in the world—a fertility which, with the 
usual prodigality of this people, has been treated as if it were inexhaustible. This 
favorable condition itself has delayed, for a century too long i in the United States, 
the cooperation of the National Government with the states in the systematic train- 
ing of the American farmer. Only thoroughgoing agricultural education, making 
the farmer an intelligent user of the natural wealth with which Providence has 
blessed us as a people, can restore and preserve our boasted agricultural su- 
premacy. 

A virgin fertility of soil is no longer available for unintelligent exploitation over 
any considerable area in the United States, and, in the future, a permanent and in- 
creasingly productive and profitable agriculture can be achieved throughout the 
country only by scientific culture. In agriculture, science has advanced far beyond 
practice, and it has become essential for the welfare of our increasing population 
that the farmer be made an expert. For intelligent farming our soils are an in- 
exhaustible source of wealth. 
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The American manufacturer has prospered in the past because of four factors: 


a) The abundance and cheapness of raw material. 

5) The inventive genius of this people. 

c) Organizing ability leading to production on a large scale. 

d) A great body of cheap foreign labor of the first generation working its way , 
upward in our midst to civic and industrial worth. 


With the opening of new sources of supply in foreign countries, and with the 
gradual depletion of our own virgin resources in many lines, our advantage from 
an abundance and cheapness of raw material, at least so far as regards commercial 
competition, is a decreasing one. We cannot continue to draw indefinitely on 
Europe for cheap labor, nor will cheap labor in the immediate future meet the 
urgent need in American industry for the more intelligent service necessary if we 
are. to satisfy the rising demand for a better product from our domestic as well as 
our foreign markets. In the proportion that our resource factor fails must we in- 
crease the efficiency of human labor in the shop as well as on the farm. Р 

The conservation and full utilization of our natural resources сап be ас- 
complished only in proportion as we train those who handle them. Public discus- 
sion and legislative fiat must be supplemented by an agricultural education which 
will teach the farmer how to make the soil yield an abundance and at the same time 
leave it rejuvenated; and by an industrial education which will teach our workers 
in shops and factories how to use material without waste, and how to turn the 
products of our forests and our mines into articles of higher and still higher value. 

2. Vocational Training Needed to Prevent Waste of Human Labor. The greatest 
treasure which this country holds today is the undeveloped skill and vocational 
possibilities, not only of the millions of our workers everywhere, but of the great 
army of our school children, hundreds of thousands of whom pass annually from 
the doors of our elementary schools to serve in the shop, the field, and the office. 
So far we have given, but little attention to the conservation of our human re- 
sources. „ж . 

Vocational education will reduce to a minimum the waste of labor power, the 
most destructive form of extravagance of which a people can be guilty. 

In any organized community, within a country, there are always to be found 
three basically characteristic forms of the.waste labor power: 


a) The army of the unemployed or the involuntary idle. 

b) The imperfectly employed'or the untrained. j 

c) The improperly employed, the acquisitively rather than the productively 

employed. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the waste of labor by imperfect or by improper 
employment can be largely avoided by vocational training in the elements of use- 
ful crafts. Such training is, moreover, the most certain remedy for unemployment. 
As bearing upon this point and upon the general advantage of vocational training, 
the following statement! may be quoted: 

“If by means of training you can transfer unskilled labor into the scarcer and 

1 Prof. Arthur Henry Carver, as quoted in Edwin G. Cooley, Vocational Education in 
Europe, a report to the Commercial Club of Chicago (1912), p. 28. 
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more needed work of management, you provide a demand for the army of un- 
employed and increase the productive power of the community. Upon the distribu- 
tion of labor power upward from the unskilled and overcrowded occupations 
toward and into remunerative occupations depends more than anything else the 
expansion of our industries. It takes no miracle to see it; it requires only educa- 
tion." 

3. Vocational Training Needed to Provide a Supplement to Apprenticeship. The Ameri- 
can industrial worker, with all his native qualities, is, relatively speaking, becom- 
ing more unskilled. Since the schools have as yet assumed no responsibility for 
those who go to work, the youth must get the rest of his education in an industrial 
organization, which no longer is able or willing to train its own workers. Large- 
scale production, extreme division of labor, and the all-conquering march of the 
machine, have practically driven out the apprenticeship system through which, in 
a simpler age, young helpers were taught not simply the technique of some single 
process, but the “arts and mysteries of a craft." The journeyman and artisan have 
given way to an army of machine workers, performing over and over one small 
process at one machine. They turn out one small part of the finished article, and 
know nothing about the business beyond their narrow and limited task. The age of 
science and invention has brought in its wake a great body of knowledge, related to 
the work of the mechanic and necessary to his highest success, which the shop can- 
not give without the help of the schools. 

Tn the skilled callings the young worker seldom gets the breadth of experience 
or the information which he must have in order to realize himself, and he must, 
under present conditions, remain on a relatively low level of skill. Most of those 
who leave school at the age of 14, finding the doors of the skilled occupations closed 
to them, tend to enter all sorts of low-grade skilled and unskilled industries, afford- 
ing little or no opportunity for better wages or for promotion to a desirable life 
work. In the absence of a system of education which will follow them to these tasks 
and by continued training show them a way to efficiency and happiness, makes 
the time which most of these children spend in the factory unprofitable, both to 
themselves and to society. The few adolescents who rise to success as wage.earners, 
whether by accident, rule of thumb, or sheer force of native qualities, acquire their 
skill and insight in ways that are wasteful to them and to business. 

4. Vocational Training Needed to Increase Wage-Earning Power. The practical 
training of workmen in any pursuit brings both immediate and lasting economic 
returns in increased production and wage-earning capacity. The returns of our 
older trade, technical, and apprenticeship schools show that the wage-earning 
power of their graduates increases as a direct result of training. For the thoroughly 
trained worker, wages advance from year to year with age and increased capacity 
with no fixed limit. While the average increase is large, individual increase is also 
very large. 

5. Vocational Training Needed to Meet Increasing Demand for Trained Workmen. 
With the constantly increasing demand upon industries for more and better goods, 
the supply of trained workers is diminishing. We are beginning to feel the in- 
evitable economic results of a relatively low output, increased cost of production, 
and stationary or diminishing wages as measured by their purchasing power. The 
products of our factories are being restricted in quantity and quality. High prices 
are due in part to inefficient labor, and low profits to the same cause. Inaction 
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means promotion of poverty and low standards of living and a general backward- 
ness in industry. 

6. Vocational Training Needed to Offset Increased Cost of Living. With a farming 
area practically stationary, an increasing population, and an agricultural class 
whose ability with present methods to meet demands for larger production is rela- 
tively diminishing, our national appetite has outgrown both our national larder 
and national pocketbook. Population tends to press upon subsistence. The cost of 
the necessaries of life has risen faster than the earning power of the consumer and 
has operated to reduce the actual income of the wageworker and make the struggle 
for existence hard, not only to the common laborer but even to the trade worker of 
small means. For millions of our people life has, as а result, been narrowed and 
sombered. 

7. Vocational Education a Wise Business Investment. Expenditures for vocational 
education are wise business investments which will yield large returns, not only in 
educational and social betterment but in money itself, than a similar sum spent 
for other purposes. The commission recognizes that boys and girls cannot be valued 
in terms of dollars and cents, save as these represent returns in social well-being 
both to themselves and society. The financial argument shown is offered from that 
standpoint alone. 

More than 25,000,000 persons over 18 in this country are engaged in farming, 
mining, manufacturing, and mechanical pursuits, trade and transportation.? 

If we assume that a system of vocational education, pursued through the years 
of the past, would have increased the wage-carning capacity of each of these to the 
extent of 10 cents a day, this would make an increase in wages for the group of 
$2,500,000 a day, or $750,000,000 a year, with all that this would mean to the 
wealth and life of the nation. This is a very modest estimate, and, while no com- 
plete figures are available, it is probably much nearer 25 cents a day, which would 
make a total increase in wages of $6,250,000 per day and $1,875,000,000 per year. 

In 1910 there were in the United States 7,220,298 children between the ages 
of 14 and 18 years. It has been estimated that the total cost of bringing a child 
from birth to the age of 18 represents an outlay of $4,000. This is about $220 per 
year and includes approximately $60 per year coming not from the parents, but 
contributed by the state and nation. At present this great body of more than 
7,000,000 youths represents on the whole an untrained army needing vocational 
education to make it efficient. If we assume that it would require on the average an 
outlay of an additional $150 per person to prepare them for usefulness so that so- 
ciety might realize more fully upon their vocational and civic possibilities, certainly 
no businessman would hesitate a moment to expend that amount in order to make 
his investment of $4,000 secure and remunerative. It is even more shortsighted for 
the state and the nation to neglect these investments, since national success is de- 
pendent not alone on returns in dollars and cents but in civic and social well- 
being. а 

2 The total engaged in agriculture, mining, manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits, trade and transportation in 1910 was 30,535,249. The number in these pursuits to- 
day probably exceeds 34,000,000. Assuming the same distribution by age for these 
persons as is found in the total population 10 years of age and over, the number 18 years 
of age and over exceeds 27,000,000. The proportion under 18 years is certainly less for 
those gainfully employed than it is for the total population 10 years of age and over, 
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Let us assume further that the expectancy of life ahead of these youths at 18 is 
only thirty years. An increase of 10 cents a day in wage-earning capacity would, 
on this assumption, amount to $30 a year, or $900 in thirty years, in additional 
wages, An outlay of $150 in training between 14 and 18 years of age would thus be 
made to yield a return six times as great. In five years the increase in wages would 
cover the total cost of vocational training for each worker. If the increase in wage- 
earning capacity was 25 cents а дау, the increase in the wage return in one year 
would be $75 and in thirty years $2,350, an amount fifteen times as great as the 
original outlay. On this assumption the increased wage-earning power could re- 
pay the cost of instruction for each worker in two years. 

8. National Prosperity at Stake. We have become a great industrial as well as a 
great agricultural nation. Each year shows a smaller percentage of our people on 
the farms and a greater percentage in the cities.* 

Our factory population is growing apace. Our future as a nation will depend 
more and more on the success of our industrial life, as well as upon the volume and 
quality of our agricultural products. It has repeatedly been pointed out that thc 
time is not far distant when our rapidly increasing population will press hard upon 
an y дом agriculture for its food supply, and force our industries to reach out 
over the entire world for trade wherewith to meet the demands for labor of untold 
millions of breadwinners.* 

In volume of output the United States leads the four great manufacturing na- 
tions of the world. More than a billion and a half people outside these four coun- 
tries are largely dependent upon them for manufactured articles. “The rewards 
offered in world trade are beyond comprehension. They are to be measured in 
money, in intellectual advancement, in national spirit, in heightened civiliza- 
tion,"? Yet we have only begun to invade this market, where we find our com- 
petitor too often in possession of the field and strongly entrenched against us. 

It is true that we have a large foreign trade in manufactured articles, but of 
our exports a very large proportion consists of crude materials. German, French, 
and English exports represent on the average a much greater value in skill and 
workmanship than do those from our own parts. Less than one-third of the volume 
of our foreign commerce is made up of manufactures ready for consumption. A 
very large proportion consists of raw and semi-raw materials such as lumber, cot- 
ton, meat, coal, oil, and copper bar. To secure these we have robbed our soil and 
the earth beneath our feet of the riches we have been foolish enough to regard asin- 
exhaustible. The statistics of our foreign commerce show that the proportion of 

3 The number and percentage urban and rural in the total population of the United 
States is shown in the following table for the last four censuses. 


Percent 
Census Urban Population Rural Population Urban Soe 
1880 14,772,438 35,383,345 29.5 70.5 
1890 22,720,223 40,227,491 36.1 63.9 
1900 30,797,185 45,197,390 40.5 59.5 
1910 42,623,383 39,389,883 46.3 53.7 


4 In 1880 foodstuffs constituted 56 per cent of our total exports, in 1912 only 19 
per cent. In 1880 manufactured articles made up only 15 per cent of our total exports, 
in 1912, 47 per cent. E 

5 Report of the Committee оп Industrial Education (National Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, 1912). 
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these raw products, in the total volume of our exports, has been declining during 
the past three decades and that the maintenance and development of our foreign 
trade is coming to depend each year to a greater extent upon our ability to com- 
pete with foreign nations in the products of skilled labor—upon our abilitv to “sell 
more brains and less material.” i 

The volume of our foreign trade has in the past depended upon the exploita- 
tion of a virgin soil and of our other national resources. In this crude work we have 
had no competitors. Our profit has been the profit of the miner working in a rich 
soil. The volume and profitableness of our trade in the future, however, must de- 
pend much more largely upon the relative skill and efficiency of the vocationally . 
trained artisans of England, France, and Germany. Our products will find a mar- 
ket in foreign countries only in those lines of industrial activity in which the labor 
is as efficient and as well trained as the labor of the countries with which we must 
compe te. 

‘The battles of the future between nations will be fought in the markets of the 
world. That nation will triumph, with all that its success means to the happiness 
and welfare of its citizenship, which is able to put the greatest amount of skill and 
brains into what it produces. Our foreign commerce, and to some extent our 
domestic commerce, are being threatened by the commercial prestige "which 
Germany has won, largely as the result of a policy of training its workers begun 
by the far-seeing Bismarck almost half a century ago. / 

France and England, and even far-off Japan, profiting by the schools of the 
Fatherland, are now establishing national systems of vocational education. In 
Germany, within the next few years, there will probably be no such thing as an 
untrained man. In the United States probably not more than 25,000 of the eleven 
or twelve million workers in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits have had an 
opportunity to acquire an adequate training for their work in life. 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL NEED FOR 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

1. Vocational Training Needed to Democratize Education, 

a) By recognizing different tastes and abilities and by giving an equal opportunity to all 
to prepare for their life work. Equality of opportunity in our present system of educa- 
tion is not afforded to the mass of our children. While our schools are opened freely 
to every child, their aims and purposes are such that a majority of the children are 
unable to take advantage of them beyond a certain grade and hence do not secure 
at public expense a preparation for their work in life. Although here and there we 
see the beginnings of change, it is still true that the schools are largely planned for 
the few who prepare for college rather than for the large number who go into in- 
dustry. 9 
Only half of the children who enter the city elementary schools of the country 
тешай to the final elementary grade, and only 1 in 10 reaches the final year of 
high school.” On the average, 10 per cent of the children have left school at 13 


* Report of the Committee on Industrial Education (National Manufacturers Association, 


1912). 
а Р. Ayres, Laggards т Our ‘Schools (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 


Charities Publication Committee, 1909). 
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years of age; 40 per cent have left by the time they are 14; 70 per cent by the time 
they are 15; and 85 per cent by the time they are 16 years of age. On the average 
the schools carry their pupils as far as the fifth grade, but in some cities great num- 
bers leave below that grade. 

If we assume that all children should have a minimum school training equiv- 
alent to the eight grades of the elementary school, we must acknowledge that the 
schools now furnish this minimum to less than half the children who enter them. 
The rest leave school with inadequate general education and with no special 
training to fit them for work. Vocational courses are therefore needed to attract 
and hold in school pupils who now leave because they are unable to obtain suitable 
preparation for useful employment. For such pupils the vocational courses also 
offer the only opportunity the schools have to give further training in citizenship. 

Our whole scheme of education presupposes leisure to acquire academic 
culture or to prepare for leadership in the professions. Vocational culture and 
training for leadership in industry is equally important, and these can come only 
when education is broadened to meet the needs of all the children; so that each 
and every one may have a chance to develop in accordance with his or her ca- 
pacity and be prepared to render to society the particular service of which he or 
she is capable. 

b) By extending education through part-time and evening instruction to those who must 
80 to work in the shop or on the farm. Only a meager percentage of the workers of to- 
day are trained for their work, and the armies of children going out from school at 
14 and 15 years of age annually swell the ranks of the untrained. Whether from 
necessity or not, the economic fact is that the mass of children go to work as soon 
as the laws of the various states permit. It is not solely because the children and 
their parents do not appreciate the value of an education that more than half of 
the entire number who enter the elementary school do not remain to complete it. 
It is, at least to some extent, because neither they nor their parents are able to see 
in the schools of today an opportunity for education and training to fit for callings 
which they must pursue. It is Гог the states and the nation, not only to see that these 
children are prepared for life’s battles before they leave school, but to supplement 
their work by the largest possible opportunity for development in everything that 
makes for useful and happy citizenship. 

The United States is one of the few large nations which does not provide by 
legislation for the continued education of children who become wage earners at 
14 years of age. The period from 14 to 18 years of age is the one in which the youth 
is finding himself in society and setting up standards which will largely determine 
his future conduct and career, and it is therefore important to continue his train- 
ing both for general civic intelligence and for vocational preparation, If allowed to 
drift during this period, or if placed in an unwholesome or degrading environ- 
ment, he may fail to realize his own possibilities of development and may become a 
dependent or injurious member of society. The adolescent period is, therefore, the 
critical period during which the individual wage earner needs training for citizen- 
ship as well as training for work. 


2. Vocational Training Needed for Its Indirect but Positive Affect on Aims of General 
Education. 


a) By developing a teaching process through which children who do not respond to book 
instruction alone may be reached and educated through learning by doing. There are many 
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overage children in the grades, many who fail to be promoted from year to year 
and soon lose interest and drop out of school. Many of these retarded children are 
present in the few elementary vocational schools already established in this coun-' 
try, and many teachers in these schools have testified to the remarkable progress 
made by these chidren under a kind of instruction which is suited to their interests 
and abilites, which utilizes the experience of the child and relates the instruction 
to his motor activities. This is the most successful way of teaching the normal child 
or man. 

At the same time it should be pointed out that so far as vocational schools 
themselves are concerned, they are by no means institutions for the primary 
purpose of dealing with slow or retarded children. These schools are such as to call 
for the best efforts of study of vigorous and intelligent boys and girls seeking 
preparation for an important life work. 

b) Byintroducing into our educational system the aim of utility to take its place in dignity 
by the side of culture, and to connect education with life by making it purposeful and useful. 
The mission of vocational education is not only to provide definite training in the 
technique of the various occupations, but to relate that training closely to science, 
mathematics, history, geography, and literature which are useful to the man and 
woman as a worker and a citizen. Under such instruction the student worker be- 


comes familiar with the laws of health and with his rights and obligations as а’ 


worker and a citizen in relation to his employer, his fellow employees, his family, 
the community, the state, and the nation. By thus relating education closely to 
the world's experience, it becomes purposeful and useful and enables the worker to 
see the significance of, to use, and to interpret in terms of his own experience, the 
knowledge and culture which the race has accumulated. Such education is at 
least entitled to a place in dignity by the side of the more formal and literary 
culture now given by the schools. 


3. Industrial and Social Unrest Due to Lack of Vocational Training. 


The absence of opportunity for creative work and, hence, for full self-expres- 
sion, is without doubt, one of the causes of much of the present unrest. The tend- 
ency of large-scale production to subdivide labor almost indefinitely and to con- 
fine a worker to one monotonous process, requiring little save purely manipulative 
skill, while effective so far as the material product is concerned, is serious when 
measured in terms of human values. It is safe to say that industry in itsshighly 
organized form, with its intense specialization, is in the main narrowing to the in- 
dividual worker, and while “hands” alone may satisfy the immediate demands of 


industry, the failure to recognize and provide for human progress and develop- 


ment is producing a restless and discontented people. 


а NS 
Out of this unrest comes a demand for a more practical education for those 


who toil, an education that will better fit them to progress in industry and enable 
them to rise to ranks of leadership and responsibility. Everywhere it is the opinion 
of those who are studying the conditions of society that the lack of practical educa- 
tion is one of the primary causes of social and industrial discontent. ' 
Evidence presented by bureaus which are struggling with the problem of un- 
employment emphasizes this need. One of these bureaus* states that less than three 
out of fifty men who apply for work have had any sort of trade training or ap- 


* Wisconsin Employment Bureau. 
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+. prenticeship. Most of them have been forced to fit into some particular niche of 
^... industry as young untrained boys, have been too readily thrown out with the intro- 
' duction of new inventions or devices, and thus help to swell the army of the un- 
* employed, A former state pardon attorney has said that “nearly three-fourths of 
. “the persons found in our penitentiaries are unable to earn a living except at the 
* v most rudimentary form of labor."* А » v 
4. Higher Standards of Living. Are Direct Result ој Better Education. 

Better standards of living are dependent upon two important factors, an in- 
` creased earning capacity for the great mass of our people and a better under- 
' "Standing of values. Vocational education aims at both. Where there is intense 

poverty there is little hope of developing. higher standards. The one hope of in- 

creasing the family income liesin better vocational training. , 

' . It is equally true that vocational education enlarges thé worker's vision and | 
* arouses within him a desire for progress. This is shown by the number of men and 
‘women. who, by means of further training and education, raise themselves from the 
ranks of unskilled labor to take positions requiring large directive powers and re- 
‚ sponsibilities. Our only hope of progress is in helping the individual to help himself. 
p This is at the bottom of all sócial uplift. To educate boys and girls to perform their 
chosen tasks better; to understand the relation of their particular work to the” 
~ whole; to know what their labor is worth and demand a proper return for it, and 
to broaden*their horizon so that both their money and their leisure time may be 
Spent for the things that are most worth while—this is the task of vocational edu- 
cation. «273 i 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


* The testimony in behalf of practical education, comes from every class of 

citizenship—from the educator, the manufacturer, the trades unionist, the busi- | 

nessman, the social worker, and the philanthropist. , АЫ; 
+ In answer to the question as to whether (ћеге was need for vocational educa- 
‘tion in the various States, the 44 state superintendents of public institutions who 
replied all answered in the affirmative. Out of 395 city and town superintendents 
replying to this question, 369 declared that there was urgent need for a system of 
_ practical education for the wageworkers of their respective communities, Fourteen 
of the twenty-five national labor organizations replying to this question said that 
е wage earners whom they represented were in favor of a system of industrial 
education ‘in this country. Twenty-seven of the thirty-seven manufacturers who 
replied, ‘representing skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled industries, selected by 
d " various Tiational organizations to answer the question, said there was a great de- 
3 аг nd for the systematic training of workers for the business in which they were en- 

У а; еа. B 

d AR previous hearings before various committees of Congress, national organi- 

| zations representing millions of people, appeared to urge upon their representa- 

tives the advisability of national grants for various forms of vocational education." 


i 
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9 Statement of Mr. Speed Mosby, Missouri State pardon attorney, as.quoted in an 3 
address by Mr. James W. Van Cleave before the National Society for the Promotion’ 
of Industrial Education at Chicago (1908). ` ` 
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During the hearings held by the Commission in the preparation of this report, 
some of these organizations either sent representatives to urge again the need of 
practical education in the United States or sent communications to the same effect. ^ 
It will not be possible in this'brief report either to collect ог to give any соп- 3 
siderable space їо.їһе great number of favorable resolutions which have been 
passed Бу. national, state and’ local organizations throughout the country. These 
come from societies which represent almost every phase and interest of educational, + Ж, 
social, business, agricultural, and industrial life. A few of the most representative, s 
of these favorable declarations for vocational education are given in.the Appendix, 
together with a list of other organizations which have passed’similar resolutions. *, . 
The шоуетепе юг vocational, education, in this country; although of slow +, і 
growth during the past ten years, has already gained promising impetus and afew 27 
of the states have passed legislation, At least ten'states have provided officially for: |. 
commissions оРопе kind or another to investigate the problem of vocational edu- 
cation, all of whom have declared strongly in its favor, have recognized. the im- 
perative demand for it, and have recommended Jegislation of one kind or another .- 
for їс20 ; FATUM ; ч ~ 
While, аз а result of these inivestigations, а number of states have made com- . 
mendable beginnings in vocational education of one kind or another, the progress. „ 
made has been slow, This is due both to a lack of funds necessary to initiate this © 
new form of education while. continuin the regular education, and also because 
of the lack of prestige for yocational education, such as would be gained by na- 
tional grants. ' Аб. Т i 433." pe.) Ps 
In 1910 the Royal Commission appointed by the Parliament of the Dominion: ^ 
of Сапада Ђекап investigations of the need for vocational education in that coun- =~ t 


‚ try. The Commission has recently issued its report which indicates an overwhelm- "a 4 


ing sentiment throughout the Dominion of the Provinces for its encouragemient. It 
should be noted in passing that the similar economic conditions existing between а. 
this country and our great northern rival make the findings'of ће Сапафап Com- 
mission most significant. # жоЛУ А ЧҮ, iede № 
One of the strongest indications of the great ‘demand for practical instruction” A T 
in this country is shown by the eagerness with which opportunities to secure it, 
even at private expense, are grasped by great numbers of students. The United 
States Department of Agriculture reports that registration in short courses and 
schools for farmers atthe agricultural and mechanical colleges for 1913 was 
40,416. | * ? 


Even more significant are’ the which show the extent, to which cor- 
respondence school instruction is being given. There are in the United States a 
large number of correspondence schools, the great majority of whose students are 
employed in wage-earning pursuits and pay ‘their hard-earned money tomecure 
additional training. It has been impossible to secure for this report all the facts 


№ The universal opinion of these cómmissions, as expressed in their reports, is 
given in one of the findings of the Indiana Commission: Investigations of the Com- | 2 

mission disclosed that people are not only ready but anxious for the enlargement of |", 
school work so as to include the best possible preparation for life work for all people, + ... 

whether they earn their living with their heads or hands. Farmers, employees, em- 
ployers, labor leaders, educators, and social workers who appeared before the Com- * 
mission advocated strongly that definite, wholehearted plans be made. ` $ 
С кР кү” * ова m нА 
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regarding these correspondence schools, because they are private organizations 
and seldom publish information as to the number of their students or the extent of 
their business. One of the largest of these schools has, during the past 22 years, en- 
rolled 1,651,765 pupils in the United States and Canada and is enrolling new 
students at the rate of 100,000 a year, most of whom come from the United States. 

With the exception of a few part-time and evening schools, the total number 
of whose students probably is not more than 25,000 for the entire country, there 
are no opportunities for ambitious workers to secure instruction by direct contact 
with the teacher in the schoolroom. The exceptional workman undoubtedly profits 


_ by correspondence school instruction, but would profit more by schoolroom teach- 


ing. The average workman neither takes advantage of, nor could he profit much 
by, correspondence school instruction. Whenever, on the other hand, part-time 
or evening schools are established, many of these workers do attend and receive 
large benefits. 

Just as the Smith-Lever Act i is designed to meet the vocational needs of the 
farmer who has already gone to work on the soil, so part-time and evening schools 


. must be established for the purpose of meeting the demands of the wage earner in 


the shop and in the factory. A national statute giving grants for this purpose as at 


-least one of its provisions is the necessary complement of the Smith-Lever Act, 


both of which are important at this time in order that this nation may safeguard 
its future prosperity by the further education of its two great productive factors— 
the industrial, worker and the farmer. 


Opinions of State Superintendents of Public Instruction 


Illuminating indeed are the reasons given by various state superintendents of 
public instruction in expressing. the need for vocational education in their re- 
spective states. 


= “The state should point the education of every child leaving its school system, 


at whatever age he may leave or whatever grade he may be in at the time, with 
the practical education that will fit him into something in the outside world.” 

“No education tends to function that is not secured with a definite aim upon 
the part of the child as to the future application he will make of it.” 

“Vocational education tends to strengthen the link between the school, the 
home, and the after-school life.” 

“They develop the natural products of our state Baye give our youth an oppor- 
tunity to become experts along these lines.” 

“We need vocational education because of our geographical position and re- 
sources.” 

“Eighty per cent of the population follow this business.” 

“To hitch up the schools with life.” 

“There is special need for trade and industrial education and almost no рго- 
visions are made by local communities for this form of instruction." - 

“Agriculture is one of our chief sources of productive wealth, and as an occu- 
pation needs special encouragement from из." 

“Help is needed for those who must work at 15 and 16 years of age.” 

“Efficient preparation for trades, industry, commerce, agriculture, and house- 
hold arts is a state responsibility." 
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“We believe in preparing the people for practical life and to make them self- 
sustaining." s 

“We need vocational education because skilled workers are needed in large 
numbers.” 

“Eighty per cent of our people live on the farm.” 

“Girls should be prepared to do the work at the home in the most approved 
fashion.” 

“Trained high-school students make efficient business men and women.” 


STATES NEED NATIONAL GRANTS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


That national grants for vocational education are necessary for its immediate 
and proper development, was the almost unanimous opinion of those whom the 
commission interrogated through its questionnaires. Only one out of the 44 state 
superintendents said that national aid was unnecessary. Out of 99 answers re- 
turned by county superintendents, 88 expressed the opinion that national grants 
were necessary to help the rural sections to develop agricultural education. Out of 
375 superintendents, representing cities and towns of over 10,000 population, 320 
said that national grants were necessary to help their communities bear the burden 
of providing industrial training for the great mass of wageworkers. Out of 57 na- 
tional labor organizations, 45 said that they favored federal aid to the states for 
vocational education. Out of 37 manufacturers, selected by the national organi- 
zations who replied to the question, 29 said that in their opinion national grants 
were greatly needed to bring about the rapid development of a system of practical 
education in the states. These manufacturers represented various types of skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled industries. 

Many great national organizations, representing every phase of educational, 
industrial, agricultural, civic, and social points of view, have repeatedly gone on 
record in favor of stimulating the states to give vocational education. 

Widely varying reasons expressing the need of national grants to the states for 
vocational education are given in the following replies of state superintendents of 
public instruction to a questionnaire submitted by the Commission: 

“Vocational education is not only a local function, but also a national func- 
tion. This is due to the fact that the American people wander from state to state; 
so that state lines are tending to become less and less distinct.” ї 

“This state needs national grants for education in mining, agriculture, and 
household arts.” 

“Vocational education is needed because of the preponderance of the farming 
class in this state and the difficulty always attached to furnishing education of all 
kinds to the thinly populated rural sections.” 

“This is a young and rapidly growing state whose taxes are high. We need this 
help to fit children for efficient citizenship." 

“We need help to secure properly trained teachers, directors, and superin- 
tendents. We must have men at the heads of these schools capable of doing the 
work which must be done to make it efficient and economical, At present such men 
are hard to find. We cannot pay them or hold them when we do find them." 

“Certain investigations must be made to put the vocational work on a sound 
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and economic basis. It should be worked out, not as a community, or even as a 
state problem, but as a national problem. This need cannot be fully met by local 
Communities or even by states. People want immediate results and there is no time 
or money available for us to work out the problem that needs to be solved to place 
the work on a scientific and businesslike basis. The services of experts are needed to 
work out such problems as the following: 


1. The training of vocational teachers. 

2. The studying of the various occupations and industries for which we expect 
to prepare, with a view to determining the kind of instruction which is needed for 
efficient training in that field, i.e., how that trade can best be learned; what must 
be learned, etc. 

3. The working out of the practical phase of the problem of vocational and 
educational guidance, as related to the problem of vocational education and the 

‚ establishment of vocational schools." 


“Vocational education, as at present contemplated, is peculiarly a national 
problem. It is beneficial to the entire community since it has to do with the hap- 
piness and productive powers of the producers in the country. Nothing is of more 
vital importance to the community than to serve the full talents and capacities of 
its future citizens. This, vocational education seeks to do. The problem is so ex- 
tensive that it cannot properly be worked out unless taken up by the nation as a 
whole. It should also be pointed out that such a problem as vocational education 
will never be enthusiastically and fundamentally taken up by local communities, 
because school workers rarely stay in the community where they are educated. 
They go to.other communities and states to find a better market for their labor and 
skill. The problem should not only be made a national one, but should be under- 
taken in a way that would give permanent results.” 

“А national appropriation could be used to good advantage if turned over to 

. the State Board of Education and employed by that body as a stimulus to induce 
country communities to undertake the practical work which would equip their 
boys and girls to work successfully and to make and manage their homes properly." 

“1а all cities and towns we are voting the constitutional limit for school pur- 
poses and cannot make our schools as efficient as we want theni. In most cases the 

+ towns are absolutely unable to give any vocational training in the schools.” 
" ‘National grants аге necessary in order that the rising generation in this state 
may be better equipped to cope with present-day conditions.” 

„. “National grants would extend opportunities to young men and women who 
prepare themselves for industrial and household arts work. There is much need 
for an extension of such opportunities. Such education is expensive, but confers a 
benefit upon the entire nation.” 

“This state would welcome aid from the National Government so that the 
industrial branches might be taught more effectively in the schools of the state.” 

“This state needs national grants to stimulate an interest; to direct that interest 
to aid in doing that which it cannot well do for itself; to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the country.” 

“It is expensive to properly inaugurate work of this kind. Our state is largely 
rural, and rural communities can hardly support schools where the bare essentials 
are taught. The cities’ resources are exceeded in lengthening the time and en- 
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larging the curriculum. The National Government must carry part of the load if 
trades, industries, commercial courses, and agriculture are to be taught well." 

A summary of the reasons justifying national grants to the states, as given 
above, includes tlie following points: = } 


1. To make the work of vocational training possible in those states and lo- 
calities already burdened with the task of meeting the requirements for general 
education. 

2. To help the states, with their widely varying resources, bear the burden of 
giving vocational education as a national service. 

3. To equalize among the states the task of preparing workers, whose tendency 
to move from place to place is increasing, making their training for a life work a 
national as well as a state duty and problem. x 

4. To secure national assistance in solving a problem too large to be worked : 
out extensively and permanently, except by the whole nation. 

5. To give interest and prestige in the states to the work which prepares our 
youth for useful and productive service. 

6. To secure expert information from the agencies of the National Govern- 
ment, bringing to bear a countrywide knowledge and viewpoint which will put 
the work of the states on a scientific and businesslike basis. 


Urgent Need Justifies National Grants. Аз already pointed out, our rich 
asset of national resources is not being fully utilized, and our still richer asset of 
human labor is being constantly and rapidly wasted. Delay in dealing with the 
question will be disastrous. Now is the time to begin this work actively if we are to 
get “the right answer” to our problem. Germany, with national cooperation and 
aid, has 30 years the start of us in preparing her workers, Even with the help of the 
National Government, at least the same afnount of time will be required for the 
states to get where the Germans are today. While the need is acute, all of the vo- 
cational training for the actual worker now being carried on in this country, 
though promising as an experiment, is as nothing compared with the magnitude 
of the task confronting us. Only eight out of the 48 states have established state 
systems for vocational education, and these systems are not as yet reaching even 
one per cent of the workers who need training. 3 

While the task confronting us is difficult and stupendous, it can be overcome 
and will be overcome just in proportion as we work at it. Germany has done much, 
but her experience has for us only suggestion, never precedent and rule. Ву bež 
ginning now, under the stimulus of national encouragement, we shall learn by 
experiment and study how to meet the varied and complex demands of industry, 
due to peculiar social, economic, industrial, educational, and administrative con- 
ditions in each state and locality. х ; 

States Cannot Do the Work by Themselves. Without the aid of national 
grants, extensive vocational education might come in time, but very slowly. After 
ten years of agitation, many states have not even made beginnings in this direction. 

Every commonwealth is heavily_burdened with the task of meeting the new 
demands in general education which the twentieth century is thrusting upon the 
school. Restricted mainly to the revenue from a property tax, the states lack the 
means to cope with the task successfully. They are reluctant to tax themselves for 
the entire support of expensive forms of practical instruction when they see the 
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trained men and women drifting away to other states and carrying to them rich 
assets in citizenship and workmanship. 

Additional sources of revenue which otherwise would lie open for use by the 
states are being rapidly taken over by the National Government through such 
legislation as the income tax and the corporation tax. There are not wanting those 
who point out the necessity for the National Government to supplement the more 
limited resources of the taxing power of the states, particularly under the con- 
ditions just described, by grants for special purposes, such as vocational education. 

Local communities all over the land are under a restricted taxing power, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, under increasing requirements, many of which 
have been imposed upon them by the state constitutions and laws. As a result, 
most of them are finding it very difficult to meet their present financial problems. 
The burden is particularly heavy in the communities that most need agricultural 
and industrial education—the small country town—and the industrial center 
where the demands on the taxpayer are increasing. Practical education, when given 
properly, will be costly as compared with regular education. To give it otherwise 
is a waste of time and money. Cities and towns and the country places must have 
aid else they will not attempt the task at all or will do it so poorly, because of their 
excessive burdens, that it may result in more harm than good. x 

Grants Justified. National grants are justified by the interstate character of the 
problem of vocational education, due to the interstate character of our industries 
and the national character of state business and industrial life. Because of its ex- 
treme mobility, labor, particularly that which is skilled and is therefore in great 
demand, has taken on a national character. A man may be born in Indiana, 
trained as a worker in Massachusetts, and spend his days as a machinist in Cali- 
fornia. A state cannot be expected to devote large sums from her public revenues 
to the making of good workmen for the benefit of other states. Only out of a com- 
mon fund like the National Treasury can the burden be equalized and adjusted 
80 that each state may, in justice, be expected to meet the obligation resting upon 
its schools. 

Industries are so interrelated that every state is interested commercially in the 
quality of workmanship in every other state. Cotton is grown in Georgia, woven 
into cloth in Rhode Island, and consumed in Iowa. Iron is rolled in Pennsylvania 
or Alabama, made into plows in Wisconsin, and used in Oregon. The widespread 
distribution of many large-scale industries is such that state lines must be disre- 
garded when we think of the places and problems involved, not only in the making 
and selling of products, but also in the education and employment of labor. A great 
construction company anywhere today may not only gather its working force, 
representing many different trades, from anywhere in the Union, but may, in the 
ordinary course of a year’s business, send them into a dozen states. 

Although we are a group of sovereign states, each one of whose constitutional 
rights must be carefully safeguarded, industry, commerce, and labor are so inter- 
related that the National Government must be the unifying agency through which 
the states operate. This is recognized as essential in handling all such problems as 
those relating to national defense, the improvement of rivers and harbors, the 
postal services, and the making of good roads, whose character is such that they 
cannot be handled properly by individual states alone. This has always been the 
work of the National Government, for which it was established by the Constitution. 
The proposal that the nation should undertake to help the states deal with the task 
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of providing vocational training for its millions of workers is only an attempt to 
extend the same policy to another important endeavor which is interstate in char- 
acter and is not in any way an attempt to infringe upon the right of a state to соп- 
trol its own educational system. 

National grants for vocational education are justified by the national character 
of the problem, for it concerns all the people and is of nationwide interest and im- 
portance. It is the duty of the National Government, insofar as it does not inter- 
fere with the constitutional rights of the states, to “promote the general welfare.” 
National efficiency is the sum total of efficiency of all individual citizens, and the 
national wealth is the sum of their wealth-producing capacity. While, therefore, 
our national prosperity in the past has been based largely upon the exploitation 
of our national resources, in the future it must be based more and more upon the 
development, through vocational education, of our national resource of human 
labor. In the markets of the world we compete, not as individuals, but as a unit 
against other nations as units. This makes the protection of our raw material and 
of our productive skill and human labor a national problem, and unquestionably 
introduces a national element into vocational education, making the right prepa- 
ration of the farmer and the mechanic of vital concern to the nation as a whole. 
On national grounds, therefore, federal aid for vocational education becomes 
necessary and unless it is undertaken as a national duty, the national welfare, 
which is a time-honored provision of the Constitution, is at stake. 

National Grants Justified by Abundant Precedent. Since the founding of the 
Government, Congress has passed in all more than forty-two acts which conferred 
directly upon all the states, or upon specific states, usually at the time of their ad- 
mission to the Union, national grants of either land or money to be expended for 
the benefit of education. The amount and character of these grants, as given in 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, are as follows, the figures given being in a number 
of cases “not exactly accurate, but rather, the nearest possible approximation." 
(Table indicating Federal Grants may be found on page 108.) 

Grants for Higher Forms of Vocational Education. President Lincoln signed 
in 1862 the Morrill Act, which granted to the states tracts of land having a total 
area half as large as Indiana. It inaugurated the policy of federal aid for vocational 
education of college grade to prepare young men for leadership in agriculture and 
all the mechanic arts, In the wake of this measure which founded the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges has come a series of congressional acts appropriating an- 
nual sums of money. In 1887 additional grants were given to these colleges which 
brought about a new departure in the matter of government aid, The Hatch Act 
provides a direct appropriation of $15,000 per year from the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands to each state for the maintenance of an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, to conduct researches or experiments bearing directly upon agriculture. Sub- 
sequently this grant was increased to $30,000 a year. Under these acts more than 
$15,000,000 has been paid directly to the states for experimental work in agri- 
culture? 


?! Monroe, of. cit. | 

12 Unless some other source is indicated, the data relating to national grants given 
in this and the following sections are taken principally from Monroe’s Cyclopedia of 
Education, articles: “National Government of the United States and Education” and 
“Agricultural Education.” 
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The results under the grant proved so beneficial that in 1890 the Nelson Act 
was passed, providing a direct annual grant to each state for maintenance and for 
the further support of the agricultural colleges. Beginning with $15,000 a year to 
each state, this annual appropriation has been increased until the Act of 1907 
granted $50,000 a year to each state, involving with the $30,000 for experimental 
work a total annual cash appropriation of $4,000,000 for the fifty states and terri- 


AMOUNTS AND PURPOSES or FEDERAL GRANTS 


Fund Probable 
Acres > Тога! 
Grant and Purpose Derived Future 
Granted from Sales Income * Income 
For Common Schools: — 
Sections for Schools 81,064,300 |$103,000,000 |$410,000,000 |8513,000,000 
Saline Grants 900,000 1,000,000 | ......... 1,000,000 
5%ofLandSales | ......... 7,187,316 7,000,000 | 14,000,000 
Surplus Revenue -o | eee 14:000:000 | а, 14,000,000 
Internal Improvement 
ct 5,000,000 6,000,000 8,000,000 14,000,000 
Swampland Grants 45,000,000 | 15,000,000 2,000,000 | 17,000,000 
Forest Reserve Per Cent | ......... 1,000,000 | *25,000,000 | 26,000,000 


Totals 131,964,300 | 147,187,316 | 452,000,000 | 599,000,000 
Aid for Higher Education: 


University Grants 3,407,643 5,000,000 | 27,500,000 | 32,500,000 
Land Grant Colleges: 
Grants of Land 11,367,832 | 13,736,178 | 25,000,000 | 39,000,000 
Experiment Station 
айол Send: “Ale ОР 14,000,000 | *30,000,000 | 44,000,000 
Laws 1890 and 1907 | ......... 23,920,000 | *62,500,000 86,420,000 
Totals 14,775,475 | 56,656,178 | 145,000,000 |1201,920,000 
Grants for Other Types of 
hools: > 
Normal Schools у . 1,500,000 2,500,000 | 17,500,000 | 20,000,000 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 560,000 | . 2 5,600,000 5,600,000 
Reform Schools 500,000 | ......... 5,000,000 5,000,000 
"Totals 2,560,000 $2,500,000 | $28,100,000 |$130,600,000 
Summary of Grants 149,299,775 | 206,343,494 | 725,100,000 | 831,520,000 
4 


* Calculated Гог 20 years from 1911 at present rate of increase. $ 
t These totals are not the correct sums of the items, but are given as shown in the work cited. 


tories which are eligible. The total cash grants to the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, most of which have gone to the support of agriculture, have amounted to 
nearly $46,000,000. Я 

More than 130,000,000 acres have been applied to the work of the common 
schools of the country, to which the Government has added more than $22,000,000 
in special grants from time to time. Many of the states used a portion of the grants 
to form a permanent school fund, to which they have made material additions so 
that at the beginning of the century the resulting annual income was more than 


= 
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$10,000,000. At first a large part of the grants was expended for every conceivable 
educational purpose, including the purchase of school grounds and buildings. To- 
day the proceeds are almost universally applied to the salaries of teachers in every 
kind of public school work, both elementary and high. While most of it has gone 
to the support of general education, an increasing amount is being devoted, as they 
develop, to elementary agriculture, manual training and household arts, and in a 
few cases to a thoroughgoing training in agriculture and the trades and industries. 
There is no phase or kind of education—general, social, physical, civic, or voca- 
tional—for which some of the moneys given out of the larger bounty of the nation 
has not been used. 

Aside from cash grants, almost 15,000,000 acres have been given for the benefit _ 
of our state universities and state agricultural and mechanical colleges. 

Grants for Special Kinds of Schools. For aid to special schools such as those 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind, and reform schools, Congress has given to the states 
varying quantities of land, totaling more than 2,500,000 acres, and has passed 
many special acts making appropriations for the benefit of individual schools and 
colleges, some of them conducted under private agencies. 

Grants for Training Teachers. University grants founded many of our state 
universities, sixty-eight state universities, state colleges, and agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges having been endowed or founded by congressional land grants. 
These same universities and colleges are today largely supplying the demand for 
regular high school teachers in the country and are the largest source of supply 
for teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects in our secondary 
schools, Normal schools have expended the national revenue derived from a mil- 
lion and a half of acres for the preparation of teachers, many of whom have gone 
out to service in the teaching of elementary agriculture, manual training, or home 
economics in the common schools of the country. 

For many years the work of the agricultural and mechanical colleges, stimu- 
lated and supported in part by federal aid, was devoted almost exclusively to edu- 
cation for leadership in agriculture and the mechanical arts. Through experiment 
station and farm demonstration work, which has been largely a growth of the last 
decade, these colleges have reached and benefited the farmer at work on his home 
acres by information and practical illustration. The farm extension work already 
successfully under way in some of the states is sure to grow rapidly under the 
stimulus provided by the grant through the Smith-Lever Act, which will in a few 
years amount to $4,580,000 annually and will thus enable the agricultural and 
mechanical colleges to greatly extend their field of influence to the mature farmer. 
What is needed, as will be discussed more fully at another point, is a system of agri- 
cultural education in our rural schools, particularly our rural high schools, which 
will supplement the Smith-Lever Act by training boys and girls for the duties of 
the farm at the time when they are most teachable and most need to be attracted 
to the possibilities of a scientific and prosperous agriculture. 

The excellent departments of civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering 
of the agricultural and mechanical colleges have reached and trained technical 
leaders, whose value to the industry cannot be overestimated. But they have made 
no pretense of meeting the vocational needs of the mechanic or foreman. Here, 
again, the service which the agricultural and mechanical colleges and the engineer- 
ing schools of the country are rendering must be supplemented, as will be demon- 
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strated later, by national grants stimulating our towns and cities to provide, at 
public expense, industrial and trade education for the great mass of wageworkers, 

National grants to federal departments and bureaus which have been used to 
promote and to aid vocational education in the states are not, of course, included 
in the statements given, In the past decade, millions of dollars have been expended 
through the various departments and bureaus of the National Government, for 
collecting and disseminating this information. While this has been of value to the 
states, there are rich by-products which have gone to waste, and which would be 
of inestimable value to the furtherance of vocational education throughout the 
country if the Government should formulate a plan of cooperation between the 
bureaus and provide sufficient funds to carry on certain lines of their work with a 
more specific application to educational purposes. 

Vocational Education Grants Are Justified by Results, The opposition to 
the various bills disbursing federal moneys among the states for educational pur- 
poses has been due to fear lest such a policy should make the states dependent 
upon the Federal Government for, the discharge of what is primarily their re- 
sponsibility of training their own citizens. President Buchanan vetoed the first bill 
creating the state agricultural and mechanical colleges, because he feared it would 
“cause the states to lean upon the National Government for the support of their 
own educational systems.” The result of every national grant for education has 
been quite different. For every dollar of income from federal sources expended by 
the nation on the common schools of the country in 1910-11, the states themselves 
spent more than $4, and the states and local governments combined approxi- 
mately, $26.13 

The states spent more than four times as much money for higher education 
as they received in that year from the Federal Government." In the half century 
since the establishment of the “land-grant colleges,” the large gifts from the 
United States Treasury for their work have been liberally supplemented by state 
appropriations, state and local tax levies, and income from state endowment funds. 
Forthe five years 1908-12 combined, the total state aid received by the agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges amounted to $58,271,060; the total federal aid to 
Me Le The federal aid was approximately one-fourth as great as the state 
aid. А 

In the states formed after the close of the Revolutionary War, the national 
grants for the common schools set forward the cause of public school education 
“free as the living waters” fully half a century. Federal moneys employed in found- 
ing and supporting state universities, providing free training for leadership in civic 
and professional life, set standards in culture and efficiency in a pioneer period, the 
results of which cannot be overestimated. The fact is that in most of the states along 
the eastern coast, where land grants were not available for the stimulation of state 
universities, such institutions never would have been established. This goes to 
show that without the aid of the National Government, it is probable that many 
more of the states would yet be without them as an integral part of a free educa- 
tional system. 


1з Report of Commissioner of Education for 1912, Vol. 11, Table 12. 
м Thid., Vol. П, p. 360. 
35 bid., Vol. II, p. 335. 
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Probably no aid given by the National Government for education has ever 
proved so fruitful as have these grants for colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. Instead of causing the states to lean upon the Government for the support 
of their educational systems, as feared by President Buchanan, the result has been 
the opposite. New and vigorous colleges have been created. Small and feeble state 
institutions have been awakened into new life. The agricultural and engineering 
professions have been developed. The states have been stimulated to make large 
and rapidly increasing appropriations to these colleges and to their state uni- 
versities.19 

National cooperation with the states for vocational education is justified by 
the precedents in cooperation already established for other important purposes as 
well as for education. The limits of this report will not permit the treatment of 
these, which their importance and significance would otherwise require. The Fed- 
eral Government is acting in cooperation with the states in doing many things 
which otherwise would remain.undone or be but slowly and imperfectly done. The 
Government carries on many enterprises permitted by the Constitution and neces- 
sary to the general welfare which are interstate in interest and character and which 
could not be conducted satisfactorily by the separate states. The operation of the 
postal and custom services, the improvement of rivers and harbors, the regulation 
of navigation and of railroads, the protection and preservation of forests at the 
headwaters and navigable streams, the reclamation of arid lands, and the pro- 
tection of migratory birds are examples. E 

Sometimes appropriations have been made to the states, almost entirely 
without restrictions, to stimulating them, particularly in pioneer days, toward more 
rapid development. These appropriations included both grants for the specific 
benefit of common school and higher education and the more general grants of 
lands and funds not only for schools but for the laying out and maintaining of 
roads, the building of bridges and levees, the establishing of proper drainage, the 
erecting of public buildings, the carrying on of other internal improvements, the 
encouragement of colonization, the extinction of the state debt, and for any other 
purpose that the state saw fit. 

It might be said in passing that grants of this character have been almost en- 
tirely confined to what might be called the period of pioneer development of this 
country. Not since the middle of the last century have disbursements of money for 
general purposes been made to the states, nor, in general, have grants for any 
purpose been made since that date unaccompanied by requirements insuring joint 
Support by state and nation and reasonable safeguards in the use of the funds. АП 
the moneys now being disbursed to the states аге expended in cooperation with 
them under conditions insuring joint support, as well as proper use of the funds 
and success of the work benefited. $ 7 

Human Problem Most Important. This nation is spending more than a bil- 
lion dollars annually, almost all of which is being used to meet such purely physical 
problems as the national defense, the promotion of commerce, the operation of the 
Postal and custom services, the preservation of law and order, the erection of public 
buildings, the improvement of rivers and harbors, and the reclamation of arid 
lands. Important and necessary as are these services, the proposal to give a modest 
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amount to the states for vocational education of our workers is vastly more so, in 
Proportion as the human problem is greater than the physical. We have done 
much in the outreach of the federal power for the encouragement of things which, 
although obvious, are relatively superficial as compared with the need for the 
practical education of 25,000,000 untrained people, who reach to the very heart of 
our body politic and weaken or strengthen our social structure. 

It would be of little use to have federal aid for good roads or other material 
benefits making for our physical well-being, if at the same time this country has an 
uncounted army of untrained workmen and workwomen to carry in life, If we can 
get our great human force trained and operating along educated lines, all other 
things will come in a normal manner. To assert year after year the policy of na- 
tional grants for the purpose of conducting our business and at the same time to 
neglect the proper preparation of our people is **to set the seen above the unseen.” 


CHAPTER XI 
Conflicting Administration Theories 


There are two conflicting theories as to the most effective organi- 
zation of such vocational education as is given by the public schools. 
These two theories are commonly designated as the system of single 
or unit control and the system of dual. control. It is not the purpose of 
this chapter to advocate eitlier system, but to point out the funda- 
mental differences between them and the arguments used by their 
proponents. Е ` 

Theory of Single (or Unit) Control. The theory of unit control 
may be stated in this way: The way to secure the most effective vocational 
education is to place its administration in the hands of the same authorities— 
national, state, and local—as now have charge of general education. Pro- 
ponents of this theory advocate it for such reasons as the following : 

First, education must be democratic. To make it democràtic, all 
forms of education must be controlled by the same authorities 50 
that they may maintain а proper balance between vocational edu- 
cation and general education. Any separation of administrative 
authority will set up rivalry that will interfere with this proper 
balance. : 

Second, the regular school authorities, by virtue of their experi- ` 
ence, are better equipped to deal with vocational education than 
would a separate authority. 

Third, a division of administrative authority must necessarily 
create class distinctions in education undesirable in a democracy. 

Fourth, vocational education in the hands of the same ad- 
ministrators as general education can be carried on more eco- 
nomically. 

There are, of course, a number of other and subsidiary reasons 
advanced in current discussions. The foregoing, however, are 
fundamental arguments advanced by proponents of single control. 
They point for proof to such general school administration units as 
the technical high school, the cosmopolitan high school, and the 
Junior and Senior high schools. They claim that these types of 
schools are successfully solving the problems of vocational educa- 
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tion, hence demonstrating the soundness of the theory of unit con- 
trol; 

Theory of Dual Control. The theory of dual control may be 
stated as follows: Jn order that maximum service may be rendered the 
individual and the state, it is necessary that the national, state, and local 
administrative authority in charge of vocational education remain distinct 
and separate from the corresponding authority dealing with general education. 
Proponents of this theory make the following claims in support of 
their belief: 

First, vocational education has accepted the theory of the new 
(habit) psychology, while regular education still follows the theory 
of the old (faculty) psychology. Consequently, regular school au- 
thorities have had no experience to aid them in dealing effectively 
with vocational education. Just to the degree to which the methods 
and organization of the regular schools have been used in vocational 
education, has the latter tended to become less efficient. The regular 
school authorities, however expert they may be in the field of gen- 
eral education, have no experience or knowledge which would en- 
able them effectively to organize and administer vocational educa- 
tion. 

Second, the regular school authorities are already burdened with 
tremendous responsibilities. As an illustration, every local board of 
education and superintendent of schools must deal with all matters 
arising in the administration of a school system which handles, in 
our larger communities, many thousands of children. It would be 
impossible for a form of education so recently developed, so experi- 
mental, and so beset by new and difficult problems, to receive ade- 
quate attention from an educational authority already burdened 
with multitudinous duties and responsibilities. 

Third, vocational education must be protected, for many years to 
come, against the extreme emphasis regular schoolmen lay upon 
training: for “culture.” As long as this attitude exists, vocational 
education cannot get efficient cooperation from such officials. 
Hence, it must be administered by authorities who are in sympathy 
with its aims and who attach proper importance to its social and 
economic value. 

Fourth, where vocational education is administered by a separate 
body, receiving a direct appropriation for its work, adequate funds 
for its support are more likely to be secured than where the cost 
must be taken out of a general school appropriation. 
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Results of the Two Theories. Space will not permit extended 
discussion of these two theories and how they have worked out in 
practice. A few of the more prominent points may be mentioned. 
The vocational Education (Smith-Hughes) Act, by setting up the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, represented the accept- 
tance of the theory of dual control. Bills in Congress attempting to 
abolish the Federal Board and transfer its activities to either the 
Office of Education or a department of education represented the 
theory of single or unit control. 

Within the states themselves, so far as state administration goes, 
all sorts of situations may be found. In general, however, a number 
of states require the creation or designation of a state board for vo- 
cational education, but this same board has frequently been desig- | 
nated as the State Board of Education. Consequently, although 
legally two distinct bodies, practically the same individuals com- 
pose both boards. The local situation within the state indicates that 
most communities have designated the local school board as the 
local Board for Vocational Education also. 

Some Exceptions. The outstanding example of dual control in 
a state is Wisconsin, which has a totally independent state board 
and totally independent local boards, many of whom have an in- 
dependent taxing power. A compromise situation exists in Massa- 
chusetts. The original state law established an independent state 
commission for industrial education and required independent local 
boards. This law was subsequently modified by the creation of a 
new State Board of Education, the abolishment of the old State 
Board of Education and State Commission, and the merger of the 
duties and powers of each into the new Board. 

It was left optional with local communities as to whether they 
would operate vocational education under a separate Board or 
would designate the local School Committee or Board as the local 
Board for Vocational Education. The tendency in Massachusetts, 
as additional communities have taken up vocational education, has 
been to designate the school committee as the local Board for Vo- 
cational Education. These communities which started vocational 
training under the old Act, have generally continued to operate 
under separate boards. : 

The impartial observer, familiar with the facts as they exist, can 
recognize certain distinct advantages in the dual control plan. In 


_ Wisconsin, for example, both the state and local authorities charged 
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with the administration of vocational education are completely in 
sympathy with it and feel a special responsibility for it. The au- 
thorities are vested with a specific tax-levying power. Conse- 
quently, funds are available quite independent of what may be 
appropriated to general education. Wherever the general school 
authorities feel that the only important thing in education is the 
preparation of everyone for college, or where the schools are still 
operated and conducted completely under the faculty psychology, 
an independent administration of vocational training would make 
for decidedly greater efficiency. 

While the rapidly growing budget of the public schools make it 
difficult for school authorities to secure adequate funds for conduct- 
ing effective vocational training, there is no question but that an 
independent authority dealing directly with state legislators or local 
authorities is often in a much better position to obtain them. 
Wherever a city government has dealt directly with a local and in- 
dependent board for vocational education, it has always shown itself 
ready to provide adequate funds quite independently of its attitude 
toward the general school appropriation. 

In reality, any discussion of unit versus dual control of vocational 
education is virtually an academic one. 

The American people have—with the single exception of Wis- 
consin—committed the problem to the regular public schools of the 
various states and local communities. Students of the issue will 
watch with interest the results secured in the Badger State as com- 
pared with those secured in other commonwealths. Of one thing 
we may be certain: vocational training is a job which must be done. 
Some of it the schools can do and must до. Most of it employers can 
and must do. If the schools meet their responsibility and oppor- 
“tunity satisfactorily, well and good. If they do not, we may expect 
to see the work done under some other form of public organization 
in the states that fail. 

Unit vs. Dual System, Forty-eight states faced the problem of 
making a choice between the two systems when they adopted the 
Vocational Education Act in 1917. All desired to secure federal aid 
for approved vocational schools and classes. One of the basic con- 
ditions to which the new education was required to conform was the 
establishment of an efficient and favorable administrative agency 
for vocational education in each of the states, 

Two courses of procedure were open to the states in their efforts 
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to accomplish this. By Mus, an already existing state board for 
general education could be appointed to serve also as a state board 
for vocational eduéation. This procedure is still called the unit 
system because that one board (or unit) controls two different kinds 
of education—one general, and the other vocational. 

Тће second course was to create a separate, independent board 
for vocational education. This was known as the unit plan because 
it administered none but the affairs of vocational education. In 
states which adopted this procedure, however, the system of educa- 
tion came to be known as the dual system inasmuch as each type of 
education had its own board of control. 

Congress made no attempt to influence state legislatures in favor 
of one or the other of the two systems. It did require that each state 
designate an existing state board of education to serve also as the 
state board of vocational education or create a separate board of 
vocational education. 

States Decide. The decisions made by the states, the territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii, and the Island of Puerto Rico regarding the 
system favored—unit ог dual—are given in Part II, Chapter XVI. 
An analysis of the figures given shows that of the 51 boards, 33 
were responsible for both general and vocational education. Two 
states were practically in the same situation, and 15 states chose to 
create a new board, making it responsible for the administration of 
vocational education alone. This is a good example of democracy 
in action. 


CHAPTER ХИ 
* s President Signs Smith-Hughes Act 


Chamber of Commerce to the Rescue. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States had always taken a keen interest in na- 
tional education, and particularly in vocational education. It kept 
in close contact with the office of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Vocational Education. Alarmed by the long delay in 
bringing the Vocational Education Bill to a vote’ by Congress, the 
` Chamber's national committee on education finally took action. 

In February, 1916, a favorable report on the Smith-Hughes Bill 
was made by the Chamber's committee on education in which it 
was proposed that the Chamber also hold a nation-wide referen- 
dum among affiliate bodies on the ВШ. 

Begun in April, the report of the results was published in June. 
The referendum submitted four recommendations to the member- 
ship as a means of discovering, by ballot, the attitude of its mem- 
bers toward the Smith-Hughes Bill then pending before Congress. 
(See Chapter XXVIII of Part IL) + — 

There was prompt response to President Wilson’s appeal for ac- 
tion. In the House of Representatives, the Smith-Hughes (Voca- 
tional Education) Bill was given a privileged status. By a shrewd 
parliamentary procedure the House passed a bill amending the 
original Smith-Hughes Bill. As the provisions of this Bill differed 
from those of the provisions of the Senate Bill, they were both sent 
to joint conference, where a compromise was made to which both 
Houses agreed. On February 23, 1917—almost three years after 
the Commission had submitted its Report—President Wilson signed 
the Vocational Education Act. 

Since in the conference the provisions of the House Bill pre- 
vailed, the following description of the compromise made by the 
conference is taken from the statement of Representative Hughes to 
the House: " 


. е 
1. “The original measure, аз it passed the House, included the 
field of home economics in the appropriations under the trade and 
industrial funds. The Senate receded from its objections to this 
provision. ' 
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follows: 
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2. “Аз there are six states (Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, and Virginia) whose legislatures did not 
meet in 1917, this fact was brought to the attention of the con- 
ferences by senators and representatives from those states. The 
conferees have endeavored so to shape Section 5 of the Bill that it 
‘will be possible for these states to accept the provisions of this Act | 
through their governors until their legislators have had time to act.’ 

3. “The measure, as it passed the Senate, provided that the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education be composed of the Post- 
master General, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. 
The Board was authorized to select an advisory board of seven 
members. A number of experts and specialists were also authorized 
to assist the Board. 5 

4. “The measure as it passed the House provided for the ap- 
pointment by the President of a representative of manufacturing 
interests, a representative of commercial interests other than manu- 
facturing, a representative of labor, and a representative of agri- 
culture to act with the United States Commissioner of Education as 
a board of five to administer the Act and provide for the employ- 
ment of such assistants as might be necessary. 

“The provision agreed to by the conferees is a blending of 
the two proposals so that the new system was to be linked with the 
Government by the designation of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, and the Com- 
missioner of Labor as ex officio members of the Board and the ap- 
pointment by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, of a representative of manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests, a representative of the agricultural interests, and a repre- 
sentative of labor, to act with them as members of the Board. 

5. “The House receded from its amendments to the Bill, which 
had the effect of merely ‘authorizing’ the appropriations, and the 
appropriations were definitely made in the Bill as reported from 


conference"! 


' Foliowing this final report of the agreement between the two 
Houses, Representative Hughes and, later, Senator S. D. Fess were 
asked to make a statement—for the Congressional Record —stressing 


the importance of national aid to vocational education. Statement 


У. 
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“This legislation, Mr. Speaker, aims to reach that great mass of 
our citizenry which is unmoved by our present system and by the 
offer of the self-help which comes from the proper education and 
training of head and hand to insure a gradual elevation from the 
lower to the higher levels of mankind without changing from voca- 
tion to profession. We are not so foolish as to claim everything for 
it. It cannot be a cure for all the ills to which our body politic is 
heir. We do not hope by legislation to abolish thrifUessness, to 
eliminate indolence, to inhibit failure or to banish poverty. These 
we will have with us always. But we do propose to make it easier to 
succeed and more difficult to fail. We propose here to open the 
road and point the way. When that is assured something worth 
while will have been accomplished. Whatever else may be the func- 
tion of government the materialization of the potentialities of its 
collective citizenry must ever be one of the chief concerns as well as 
supreme functions of national sovereignty." 

-As carly as February 16, 1917, the two Houses in joint con- 
ference had agreed to the provisions of the Vocational Education 
(Smith-Hughes) Bill. It did not become a law until approved by 
the President on February 23, 1917. That week the National So- 
ciety held its annual convention in Indianapolis. The customary 
Thursday night banquet of the convention was held at the Claypool 
Hotel. Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield, the president 
of the Society, and an intimate friend of President Wilson, was un- 
able to attend. He knew that everybody there would be anxiously 
hoping for good news from Washington. When he explained the 
situation to the President and suggested that the Bill be signed on 
Thursday so that the glad news could be sent to the Convention that 
night, the President promptly declared that “the Act will not go 
into effect until 1918 and a few days delay in signing will do no 
harm.” 

On the twenty-third, «ће Secretary wired toastmaster James Р. 
Munroe. Mr. Munroe interrupted the speaker. No more speeches 
were made that night. 

When the Convention resumed business the next morning, re- 
joicing gave way to discussion of the difficult task ahead, and to 
recognition of a common responsibility for making the vocational 
movement a success in the face of grave diffidultiedpresedt and to 


come. 


“Chief among them (the difficulties) were, and still are, the con- | 


stantly recurring and conflicting interests that need to be harmo- 
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nized. There is the conflict of ideals between those who seek more 

practical education—a better adjustment to real life—and those. 
who fear that vocational education will lower the standards of 

academic education. And there is still the old conflict between a . 
unit versus a dual system of education, and between aristocracy and 

liberalism in a democratic society.” . 

Mr. Lloyd Е. Blauch closed his description of the enactment of 
the Smith-Hughes Act with the following statement: 

“Thus ten years after the introduction of the first Davis Bill, the 
attempt to obtain federal aid for vocational education below college 
grade ended. The agitation and discussion had gone on vigorously. 
At no time did defeat seem on the way. The movement had its be- 
ginning in the minds of a comparatively few men. As the years 
passed, it gathered strength through an increasing number of ad- 
herents until, in the later years, a relatively large following had 
been developed and organized. The strong support eventually pro- 
duced the results desired for those who demanded federal aid for 
vocational education.’”? 

With only one dissenting vote, the Vocational Education Act 
had been adopted. With the exception of a change in the federal 
administrative authority, this Act has remained virtually un- 
changed for more than three decades. Subsequent acts have in- 
creased the national appropriations to the states for vocational edu- 
cation and added new fields and types of training not provided in 
the original measure. 

The real author of the Smith-Hughes Act was the Commission 
on National Aid to Vocational Education. The Commission's re- 
port was submitted to Congress almost three years before the adop- 
tion of the Act embodying its recommendations. The Report stated 
the case for a national program and proposed á bill incorporating 
the ideas of the Commission regarding establishment of the pro- 
gram. 

In turn, the Vocational Education Act achieved three ends for 
the Commission: (1) It encouraged the states to undertake for their 
citizens a new and vital kind of education in cooperation with the 
Federal Government; (2) it provided federal funds to aid the states 
and their local.communities in meeting the cost of the new educa- 
’ tional service; and i2 it safeguarded the expenditure of federal 
moncy for training by establishing the same minimum standards for 


2 Charles A. Bennett, Manual and Industrial Education (Peoria, Ill., Chas. A. Bennett 
Press, Inc., 1937), Vol. II, p. 550. Out of print. 
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all the states. and by requiring that the money be used for the pur- 
poses designated. 

The outcome of the cooperative teamplay between the Federal 
Board and the states and their schools is best illustrated by а state- 
ment of what had been accomplished by them for vocational edu- 
cation. ‘The statement was made in a news letter of the National 
Society for Vocational Education, issued in June, 1922: 


1. Before January 1, 1918, every state in the Union had accepted the provi- 
sions of the National Vocational Education Act. 

2. During the same period every state in the Union submitted plans for ac- 
cepting the provisions of the Federal Act and the rulings of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

3. Every state in the Union designated or created a definite state board for the 
administration of vocational education. 

4. In 1916 only two states in the Union—Wisconsin and Pennsylvania— 
had compulsory part-time or continuation school laws. As a result of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, all states now have compulsory part-time education laws. 

5. The total of all expenditures for vocational education in schools subsidized 
from federal funds increased from $2,683,639.52 in 1918 to the sum of $10,649,- 
852.11 in 1920-21. The far-reaching influence of the Vocational Education Act is 
indicated further by the very large increase in appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation work by local communities, viz., from the sum of $1,201,542.38 in 1918 to 
$5,182,818.22 in 19213 

6. The enrollment in federally aided vocational schools increased from 164,- 
186 in 1917 to 323,028 in 1921. у 

7. The number enrolled in federally subsidized teacher-training courses in- 
creased from 6,589 in 1918 to 13,358 in 1921. 


Relation of Vocational Act to Subsequent Acts. The Voca- 
tional Education Act was the culmination of an evolution in na- 
tional appropriations for vocational education. Beginning with the 
Morrill Act of 1862, the Federal Government has, by successive 
acts—the Hatch Act, the second Morrill Act of 1890, the Adams 
Act, the Nelson Amendment, the Smith-Lever Act, and the Voca- 
tional Education (Smith-Hughes) Act—gradually found a sound 
philosophy and policy in the use of national money for vocational 
purposes. The Morrill Act imposed few conditions in the use of 
money by the states. The Smith-Lever Act imposed many con- 
ditions. It is safe to say that the Vocational Education Act is the 
most specific and exacting of all these enactments in its require- 
ments upon the states in the use of federal money. 


3The Congressional Record shows that in all the increase of the federal subsidy not 
опе cent of it has been lost by theft or misuse—an unanswerable indictment of “pork 
barrel” and omnibus legislation. 


CHAPTER XID b 
The Faith of the Fathers < 


In 1776 the founders of this nation-wrote into the Declaration of 
Independence that most far-reaching statement of all human 
history, “all men are created equal.” In that immortal document 
there spoke the voice of the world, redreaming an old dream. 

A new people solemnly resolved to throw off the oppressive yoke 
of the mother country. In revulsion against the whole European 
system, they defied all caste and every special privilege. Under free 
conditions, bold thinking created a new political and social 
philosophy. A virgin and protected land afforded for the first time 
the chance to work out the old vision of equality and fraternity 
among men. 

Alarmed by this new assault on their prerogatives, the privileged 
classes of every government arrayed themselves against the revolt 
in the colonies and attacked their fundamental doctrine of equality 
with ridicule and misrepresentation. They charged that what the 
fanatical revolutionists of the western world were seeking for all 
men was equality of intelligence, equality of wealth, equality of 
social station, and equality of distinguished service. 

But the founders of the newest and truest democracy had no such 
hope or intent. They recognized as keenly as the courts of the Old 
World the wide difference in the native capacity of men and they 
saw as clearly as any social philosopher the utter futility of any effort 
to make them equal in ability or success. Of an entirely different 
character was the equality to which the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. It was an equality of opportunity under the law. 

With the simple faith of their day, the men who signed the 
Declaration believed that God (or Nature) intended that all men 
should have an equal opportunity, so far as government was con- 
cerned, in working out their own destiny. Because the oppressive 
measures which King George III imposed upon the colonists vi- 
olated this principle, they “brought forth on this continent a new 


1C. А. Prosser, Have We Kept the Faith? (New York: Appleton-Century, 1926), 
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nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” On all governments, past and present, 
they turned their backs, because all of them denied the ordinary 
man equal opportunity under the law. 


DEFINING EQUALITY 


оез in the speeches and the writings of the days when the 

new nation was conceived do we find any evidence of the vain hope 

that the new venture in government would make men equal in in- 

' telligence or wealth. Running through the whole public record, 

however, there is abundant evidence that the founders of this 

country based their fight for freedom and their constructive pro- 
gram for the new nation upon these principles: 


1. Equality of political opportunity or status. 

2. Equality of freedom under the law. 

3. Equality of opportunity for each man to make the most of 
himself (so far as government is concerned). 

4. Equality of opportunity for each man to serve the state. 

5. Equality of service (opportunity) to all men from the state. 


These ideas constituted the faith of the fathers, for which their 

leaders risked the hangman’s noose, and a devoted soldiery gave 
. their lives on the battlefields of the Revolution. 

Many men down the centuries had held such ideas, but dared not 
utter them. Now and then some bolder spirit, groping for the truth, 
prophesied the coming of human freedom and paid for his rash- 
ness with his life. At the time Jefferson penned the Declaration, not 
a single one of these articles of faith was recognized or observed by 
any other government in the world. Nor ever before in history was 
there an instance where these ideas (which the blasé aristocrats of 
the Old World called crazy dreams) had been voiced or had re- 
ceived popular support from all classes. Such ideas were contrary 
to the whole theory on which governments were founded, and they 
contravened all history. 

Most astounding of all, the tenets of the Dedaration received the 
wholehearted endorsement of three million colonists of every class 
and condition, from George Washington, the aristocrat, to the 
humblest backwoodsman of the western frontier. 

When the colonists had freed themselves from all control by a 
foreign power, they faced the more difficult and critical task of 
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forming a new society based on the political and social creed pro- 
claimed in the Declaration. Here again was a situation which had 


never existed before. Great constructive movements take place ` 


only when a people have the will to go forward, a clear conception 
of what they want to do, and an opportunity to accomplish their 
ends. For the first time, all these conditions came together in the 
organization of a new government built on the ashes of the revolu- 
tion. 

The founders of that government had vision and determination. 
Behind a magnificent isolation from the shores of the Old World, 
the colonists were free to work out their own destiny unhindered by: 
the intrigues of the corrupt courts of Europe. Of all peoples in 
human annals, these men brought to the task the clearest under- 
standing of the period they faced and the noblest conception of the 
characteristics of a democracy founded on the equality of all its 
citizens under the law. ` : 


CREED OF THE FOUNDERS 


What was that conception? It was a social and political creed 
which the founders of this Republic built upon the practical ex- 
periences of pioneer life and the eighteenth century liberal estimate 
of the ordinary man—his worth, and his importance in society and 
in government. That creed is epitomized in the bold and sweeping 


proclamation of the Declaration that “all men are created equal, 


that they are endowed, by their Creator, with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness," and by the further pronouncement that governments derive 
“their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

From the liberalism of the century the founders of the new nation 
derived and accepted as a fundamental basis of their faith these 
social theories: Man—every man and not a special class of men 
alone—is a social being capable of indefinite improvement as a 
man and as a citizen. The true purpose of all institutions, including 
governments, is to promote the happiness and well-being of man— 
all men and not a minority, or even a majority, of superior men. 
The office of the state, therefore, is to aid man—every man and 
not a favored group alone—in making the greatest possible im- 


provement. Among all means of progress among men, education - 


occupies first place. The ideal civilization is one whose people are 


able to control most efficiently their own improvement and who are, 
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therefore, constantly growing more effective in their realization of 
human happiness. The democratic state is the social organization 
in which the greatest possible progress (improvement) among men 
and their institutions will be secured. à 
With the characteristic common sense which had resulted from 
their pioneer experience with the realities of the New World, the 
leaders among the colonists derived from this social philosophy 
certain very practical political principles: The true democratic 
state must be founded on a genuine equality of opportunity for all 
citizens—for every group of citizens and not special groups of 
citizens—to make the most of themselves both for their own good 
and the common welfare. As the people are the source of all power, 
their intelligent use of that power is vital in a true democracy. 
Since public opinion is the basis of government in this country, 
that government can be kept true to its purpose and be efficiently 
conducted only in proportion as to the decisions of intelligent citi- 
zens—not of a few citizens, but of all citizens. The safety and prog- 
ress of the Republic, therefore, depend upon the ordinary man and 
they demand the widest possible diffusion of intelligence among the 
masses. 
= These social and political conceptions constitute a description of 
the faith of the fathers of the Republic. They, though keenly aware 


"ој the perils that lay before the government they were launching, 


„were; at the same time, “sublimely conscious of the greatness of 
their destiny as a people." These conceptions were voiced by the 
signers of the Declaration, e leaders of the Revolution, and the 
makers of the Constitution. Washington fought for them. With 
tongue and pen Franklin pleaded in their behalf. Men in every sta- 
tion in life supported those leaders who advocated them. 

Only the Tory element in the colonies resisted the brave venture. 
Not until the excesses of the French Revolution had frightened 
those who controlled the fortunes of the new government, were the 
conceptions of the stalwarts “саПед into question by substantial 
citizens," and then only indirectly and privately. Today the social 
and political beliefs of the founders still constitute the fundamental 
faith of an overwhelming majority of the American people. How- 
ever short the hopes and. dreams growing out of those beliefs have 


-come of full realization, that faith abides and continues to provide 


the light of our faltering footsteps. 4 
It is amazing that, with the regard they felt for the importance 
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of widespread intelligence in the social order they had created, the 
leaders of the colonies did not at once provide for “а system ог 
education adapted to the needs and the genius of the American 
people.” 


A NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION TAKES ROOT 


Nothing short of a public system of free education for every- 
body would meet the need of intelligent efficiency required by the 
young Republic. This was a task from which even the most devoted 
citizens shrank. They did not know how to go about it. Nowhere on 
the face of the earth was such a system of education in operation. 
There were no precedents that might be followed. 

No free public school of any kind existed in the colonies. A few 
private colleges had been established. Here and there private 
academies prepared the youth of the more fortunate classes for a 
higher education. By a system of private tutors, these were fitted 
for entrance to such schools. 

Uncertain philanthropy supported a few elementary schools for 
the benefit of poor children. In a few almshouses the three R’s were 
taught to the unfortunate offspring of paupers held in prison for 
debt. So widespread was Шиегасу that in many communities the 
man who could read and write and figure was often’ admired an 
envied as a scholar. Before the principle of the free public high” 
school had been fully established, more than fifty years had fol- ~ 
lowed the Declaration of Independence. Another quarter. of a* 
century elapsed before the use of ‘public funds for free elementary 
schools had been written into the laws of all the states. 

The great body of the people viewed this deplorable condi- 
tion with complacency, hopelessness, or indifference: Regarding 
democracy as a fact accomplished, most citizens refocused their 
attention upon private affairs. A perfect institution had been cre- 
ated that would run itself. If not, | God would take care of it some- 
how. There was no need to worry r about the future. For those 
politically inclined, control of the newigovernment was the all- 
important issue. 

In the bitterness of partisanship, men айй forgot га a time 
their common interest and obligation to the welfare of the nation 
they had created. Party success became more important than con- 
structive measures. These must wait until personal animositic S 
were satisfied and political i ae had рер editi 
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"АП too soon this sense of defeat was shared by many observing 
citizens, depressed, as they were, by the manifest weaknesses of the 
new government. Already the American people showed themselves 
incapable of self-government." They were not prepared to dis- 
charge the duties and responsibilities which, by the Revolution, 
they had so boldly undertaken. Only education which would pro- 
mote universal intelligence and train all citizens in the true prin- 
ciples of democratic government could save the nation. The 


.Colonies were poor and, therefore, had no funds with which to 


maintain such a sweeping educational program. Even if this could ' 
be done, results would come too late to save the Republic. There 
was no use in planning for the future, for there could be no 
future. 

The situation called for constructive thinking in education as a 
life-line of democracy, “the only ultimate security of any Re- 
public.” Naturally, we look to see this service performed by the 
schoolmen of that day, but look in vain. Most of them were un- 
doubtedly loyal to the Republic and to their country, but to them 
the task was impossible. They had neither the outlook nor the 
interest which the problem required. For the practice of their pro- 
fessions they had simply transplanted the system of European edu- 


' cation to American shores as they had transplanted educational 


= ideas and methods. 
Wedded to the traditional subjects of the schools, most of them, 


° like schoolmen of every age and every civilization, firmly resisted 


^d 1 


attempts to reform their practices. A 

The teacher’s attention centered upon the selection and training 
of a favored few for "scholarship." They had, as a class, no interest 
in the notion of democratic education, ‘‘free as the living waters," 
for everybody. Because their interests were so vitally connected 
with the fortunes of the private schools they served, many opposed 
the whole idea of free education as futile, inefficient, and unjust to 
the childless taxpayer. 

The schoolmasters continued to drone out information about 
dead civilizations, utterly useless in the exigency to the real needs 
of their country. An able group of citizens, meanwhile, undertook 


x. ge which the professional educator of the period could not 
p” ~ 


H 


would not perform." Entirely independent of the existing 
' schools and without much contact with one another, these men pro- 
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posed the establishment of a new system of education that would 
respect and develop the values in every citizen, and thus promote 
constructive citizenship. 

In a remarkable book, Liberalism and American Education in the 
Eighteenth Century, the author, Allen Oscar Hansen, describes the 
educational ideas of nine eminent men. Four of them (Du Pont de 
Nemours, Robert Coram, Samuel Smith, and Noah Webster) were 
publicists; two were lawyers and judges (James Sullivan and 

Nathaniel Chipman); and three (Lafitte du Corteil, Benjamin, 
Rush, and Samuel Knox) were о however, was also 
a practicing physician and minister, and Rush, a famous authority 
on medicine. Only one man, Du Corteil, might rightly be regarded 
as a professional educator. Even today, both he and Knox might be 
regarded as radicals by many schoolmen. 

The whole group constituted an odd combination of progressive 
educators and dissatisfied laymen. Individual members were on 
intimate terms with one or more statesmen of the period, such as 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, John “Adams, and James 
Madison. They had discussed their proposals with such eminent 
men and they reflected their opinions. 

Two of the proposed schemes (those of Knox and Smith) were. 
submitted in a contest for a prize offered by the American Philo- 
sophical Society, an organization composed of the most prominent 
statesmen and writers of the day. Both plans were approved, and 
prizes were awarded each of the authors. The ideas of these nine 
men reflected the best opinion of that period, the educational faith 
and dream of the fathers. 

None of them knew what ача psychology has discovered 
regarding the way the mind functions and assimilates learning. 
Virtually none of them was skilled in the technique of efficient 
methods of instruction, but all of them knew American life, and all 
had a clear conception of the kind of education that could be said 
to be “peculiarly adapted to the needs of a democracy.” A few of 
them were familiar with the advanced pedagogical ideas of Rous- 
seau and his followers. They did differ in many details, but there is a 
remarkable agreement on vital matters, although their contribu- 
tions were made without previous consultation or agreement. 
Some of their yiews on five features of a new system of education 
are presented here. They believed = there should be: 


/ 
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1. Real equality of opportunity in education. 
2. An American system of education should be adapted to 
American needs. 

3. Education should fit for social and political service (culture) 
and not idle culture. 

. Education should be natural and not artificial. 

. Achanging system of education is required to meet changing 
conditions and needs.? 


UA 


The utterances of all these sincere men contain keen realization 
that the program of the new democracy could only be carried out 
in practice through the aid of education for everybody. They did 
not have in mind a formal, classical training which the private 
schools of the age had borrowed from the Old World, or training for 
leadership only. Neither did they have in mind the training of a 
selected group of more fortunate youth; nor training for traditional 
scholarship. Training the masses in the three R’s only contrasted 
with “unlimited training for those destined to control affairs" or 
“training for the enjoyment of refined living," was not what they 
meant. 

This group of alert, thinking citizens proposed something en- 

." tirely different. They visioned а system of free public education 
which would place in the hands of every individual the elementary 
tools of learning, the ability to read and write and figure, so that 
knowledge would be available to all who sought it. 

Beyond this, every man, according to his interests and abilities, 
was to be equipped for constructive citizenship. The schools were to 
make him an intelligent citizen so that he might get on in the world 
and discharge satisfactorily the social and civic duties of life. They 
were also to make him a contributing citizen, promoting the wel- 
fare of society by doing something socially worth while. 

The conception of a “democratic system of education as the 
servant of the Republic? was a system founded on scientific truth 
and capable of constantly adapting its practices to new truth. It 
was one which promoted social and political culture and not orna- 

„ mentation; which measured the efficiency of its service by the kind 
of citizens it produces. It was a system sensitive to new conditions 
and new demands and one which could amend its most cherished 


2 Allen Oscar Hansen, Liberalism and American Education in the Eighteenth Century. 
(New York: Macmillan Co.) 
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dogmas and institutions to meet the needs of an evolving democ- 
racy. Such was the educational dream of the spokesmen for the 
founders. 

For the time at least it was only a dream, for it found little if any 
acceptance by the schoolmen of the time. The truths proclaimed by 


these far-seeing patriots did not “bear any very tangible immediate + 


fruit, but the main principles set forth in these writings have been 
the most potent factors operative in the growth of American 
democracy."* 


SUMMARY 


More than ever, educators are making use of the challenging 
phrase, *the ever receding goal," spoken by President Eliot of 
Harvard. Here is pictured the swift changes in our environment 
constantly accelerated by the progress of science and invention, 
and the corresponding changing and advancing demands of democ- 
racy upon its citizens. Unless institutions keep step with these de- 
mands, the gap between them and the equipment of its citizenry to 
meet them will constantly widen. 

Тће gap will never be closed by educational institutions that are 
changeless or by ones that rely upon *evolution" to develop a 
functioning program or service to all our citizens. Now, and not at 
some indefinite time to come, education should be integrated with 
life and kept integrated. It is believed that, in the future, as in the 
past, colleges will tend to become more reasonable in their dealings 
with the secondary school and that the latter will improve the con- 
tent. of its courses of study. The critical issue is not whether some 
progress will be achieved, but how much and when. 

“When the schools have been so integrated with life that learners 
can utilize in school the experiences they get outside of school, and 
apply outside of school what they learn in it, the two can be kept 


integrated. . . . Reforms, which to the reactionary and the timid 


seem revolutionary, need to be made here and now so that the 
schools of tomorrow, having once caught step with this democracy, 
may evolute hereafter as the democracy itself unfolds,” 


3 Hansen, ор. cit. 
4 Prosser, op. cit., р. 429, 
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CHAPTER XIV . 


The Federal Board for Vocational Education— 
Organization and Professional Staff 


The Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education in- 
cluded in its recommendations for federal legislation provision for 
federal and state authorities to carry out the cooperative program. 
The report stated that “If the National Government is to appropri- 
ate moneys to the states under the terms of an agreement between” 
them, an agency for the National Government and an agency for 
the State Government must be created to carry out these terms. The 
Commission has proposed that the national agency for this purpose 
shall be a Federal Board for vocational education, consisting of the 
five secretaries of the Departments of the Post Office, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor."! 

The Commission said that it had chosen these departments be- 
cause of their intimate relationship to various phases of vocational 
education in the country—the Department of Agriculture is di- 
rectly concerned with agricultural and home economics education; 
the Department of Commerce, with the problems of commercial 
education. The Department of Labor is concerned with the prob- 
lems of trade and industrial education; the Department of the 
Interior, through the Bureau of Education,’ with the problem of 
vocational schools. The Postmaster General represents a disinter- 
ested department that is "broadly concerned with the affairs of the 
entire country. The Commission recognized the importance of a 
lay board, but felt that the heads of these departments would be 
better able to coordinate the work which the different departments 
were doing for vocational education. 


THE BOARD AS CREATED BY THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT 


The Smith-Hughes Act emerged from Congress and was signed 
by President Wilson on February 23, 1917, nearly three years after 
the Commission on National Aid made its report. By then the 


1 Report ој the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education (June 1, 1914), 


Vol. I, Chap. VI, р. 71. 
2 Name changed to U.S. Office of Education, October 3, 1929. 
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composition of the Federal Board had changed considerably from 
that proposed by the Commission. Section 6 of the Act provided: 


That a Federal Board for Vocational Education is hereby created, to consist of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, 
the United States Commissioner of Education, and three citizens of the United 
States to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. One of said three citizens shall be a representative of the manufacturing 
and commercial interests, one a representative of the agricultural interests, and 
one a representative of labor. The board shall elect annually one of its members as 
chairman. In the first instance, one of the citizen members shall be appointed for 
one year, one for two years, and one for three years, and thereafter for three years 
each, 


The nominations of appointive board members were sent to the 
Senate by President Wilson on June 29, 1917, and were approved 
on July 17, 1917. 

The first meeting of the Federal Board was held on July 21, 1917, 
at the office of the Secretary of Agriculture. The Board then in- 
cluded: 

David Е. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture 

William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce 

William В. Wilson, Secretary of Labor 

Philander P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education Y 

Arthur E. Holder, of Iowa, representative of the labor interests 

Charles A. Greathouse, of Indiana, representative of the agri- 
cultural interests 

James Phinney Munroe, of Massachusetts, representative of the 
manufacturing and commercial interests i 

On motion of Secretary Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture was 
unanimously elected chairman of the Board, and on motion of 
Secretary Redfield, Dr. Munroe was elected vice-chairman. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF BOARD MEMBERS 


The following sketches of the men who composed the member- 
ship of the original Federal Board for Vocational Education are of 
historical interest in that they indicate the educational background 
and experience which enabled them to decisively set up an organi- 
zation administering that part of the cooperative program of vo- 
cational education belonging in the federal domain. 

David F. Houston. David F. Houston was born in Monroe, 
North Carolina, February 17, 1866. He received his A.B. degree 


5 
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from South Carolina College in 
1887; his A.M. from Harvard, 
1892; and honorary degree of 
LL.D from Tulane, 1903, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1906, Yale, 
1913, University of Missouri, 
1914, Harvard, 1914" Rutgers, 
1919, Brown, 1919, and Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1922. 

Secretary Houston taught An- 
cient Languages at South Caro- . 
lina College, 1887-88, and was 
superintendent of schools in Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, 1888- 
91. He entered Harvard as a 
student, 1891, and served on the 
faculty, 1894-1902. During his David F. Houston 
last three years at Harvard he was 
Dean of the faculty. He was president of Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1902-5; president of the University of Texas, 
1905-8 and chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, 
1908-16. He became Secretary of 
Agriculture in the cabinet of 
Woodrow Wilson, 1913-20, and 
Secretary of the Treasury from 
February 1, 1920, to March 5, 
1921. 

"When the Federal Board for ' 
Vocational Education was or- 
‘ganized, Secretary Houston was 
elected chairman. He died Sep- 
tember 2, 1940. 

William C. Redfield. Wil- 
liam C. Redfield was born in 
Albany, New York, June 18, 
1858. Graduated from the Pitts- 
field (Mass.) High School, he en- 

M tered business as treasurer of 
William C. Redfield Ј Н. Williams & Company, 
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Brooklyn, New York. He held this position from 1887 to 1901. He 
became vice-president of the Warp Twist-in Machine Company 
in 1904 and president of J. H. Williams & Company in 1905. He 
was with the Sirroco Engineering Company, 1907-11 and was 
«vice-president of American Blower Company, 1909-13. Не be- 
came Commissioner of Public Works for Brooklyn, 1902-3 and 
served as director of the Equitable Assurance Society, 1905-13. 
Secretary Redfield served as a member of Congress, 1911-13, 
and as Secretary of Commerce in the cabinet of President Wilson, 
March 4, 1913, to November 1, 1919, after which he retired. 

An active pioneer in the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Mr. 
Redfield served as its president 
for five successive years, 1912-16, 
inclusive. Because of this early 
contact with the movement, he 
brought to the meetings of the 
Federal Board a thorough under- 
standing of its aims and purposes, 
an appreciation of the need for 
national stimulation, and a de- 
sire to aid in its promotion. 

William B. Wilson. William 
B. Wilson was born in Blantyre, 
Scotland, April 2, 1862, and was 

William B, Wilson brought to the United States in 

1870. He completed the common 

schools of Pennsylvania and was granted an honorary degree of 

LL.D from Maryland State Agricultural College in 1914, and from 
Ursinus College in 1918. 

Mr. Wilson worked as a miner from 1871 to 1898. He served as 
secretary-treasurer of the National Union of Miners from 1900 to 
1908. He was a member of Congress from Pennsylvania, 1907-13 
and was Secretary of Labor in the cabinet of President Wilson, 
March 5, 1913, to March 5, 1921. After retiring as Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Wilson became interested in mining and farming. He 
was a member of the national board which organized the United 
Mine Workers of America in 1890. He was an А.Е. of L. delegate 
to the British Trade Union Congress in 1910, and, while in Con- 
gress, was a member of the House Committee on Labor. 
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As Secretary of Labor in 1917 he became one of the original А 
members of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and its 
chairman when Secretary Houston transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Treasury Department. Secretary Wilson 
was a member of the Council of National Defense, 1916-21, and 
president of the International Labor Conference, 1919. 

While a member of the Sixty-second Congress, in 1911, he 
sponsored a vocational education bill drafted by a Committee on» 
Vocational Education appointed by the American Federation of 
Labor at its Denver Convention in 1908. The bill passed both the 
House and the Senate, but died in у 
the hands of conferees appointed 
to bring into harmony differences 
in the House and Senate lan- 
guage. Secretary Wilson was a 
member of the А.Е. or L. com- 
mittee which drafted the bill. He 
died May 26, 1934. 

Philander P. Claxton. Dr. 
Claxton, a native of Bedford 
County, Tennessee, was born 
September 28, 1862. He received 
his A.B.’at the University of Ten- 
nessee in 1882, and his A.M. in 
1887. For his postgraduate studies 
he attended Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and various schools in _ Philander Р. Claxton 
Europe. 7 

As early as 1883 Dr. Claxton became superintendent of schools 
in Kingston, North Carolina. He served in a like capacity at Ashe- 
ville from 1889-93. He was professor of pedagogy and director of 
observation and practice teaching at North Carolina State Normal 
and Industrial College. Positions he later held led into secondary 
education at the University of Tennessee, 1906-11. As the crowning 
achievement of his rapid rise in public education, Dr. Claxton was 
appointed U.S. Commissioner of Education by President Taft in 
1911. He held this position until 1921. 

Charles A. Greathouse. Charles A. Greathouse was born in 
Mount Vernon, Indiana, July 17, 1869. He attended the Central 
Indiana Normal School at Danville and Indiana University (class 


1893). 
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Mr. Greathouse served three 
terms as state superintendent of 
public instruction in Indiana, a 
position which he held when he 
was appointed a member of the 
newly organized Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. He 
resigned from the Board, effec- 
tive March 1, 1919, and returned 
to Indiana as president and treas- 
urer of the Bookwalter-Ball- 
Greathouse Printing Company 
in Indianapolis. Mr. Greathouse 
was a member of the board of 
trustees for the Indiana State 

E Teachers College. He was a mem- 
Charles A. Greathouse ber of Phi Delta Theta. He died 
November 5, 1931. 

James P. Munroe. James Phinney Munroe was born in 
Lexington, Massachusetts, on June 3, 1862. He received his B.S. 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1882, at the age of 
twenty and received an honorary degree of Litt.D. from George 
Washington University, 1918. As a manufacturer he had acquired 
‚а wide experience in employment management. This experience 
plus his numerous associations 
and memberships on boards and 
committees, his position as man- 
aging editor of Technology Review, 
his directorship of the National 
Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness and his many civic 
activities, well qualified him to 
become a member on the original 
Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation. 

As a member of the Federal 
Board Mr. Munroe gave full time 
to its program. He served four 
years as vice chairman, an honor 
which carried with it the duty 
and responsibility of presiding James P. Munroe 
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over the deliberations of the standing committee, where most of the 
detailed work of the Board was first presented and discussed. He had 
an immense interest in the work he was doing, and served much of 
the time as a professional member of the executive staff as well as 
in the judicial capacity of member of the Federal Board. 

Arthur E. Holder. Arthur E. Holder was born in Pontypridd, 
Glamorganshire, Wales, on April 13, 1860. He came to America in 
1878 and worked as a machinist for many years. He was a candidate 
for election to the House of па апуан їп New Jersey, 1886, 
in Minnesota, 1894, and in Iowa, 
1897. He served as deputy com- | 
missioner for the Bureau of Labor 
in Iowa, for three terms, 1900-6, 
He was the editor of the Machin- 
ists Journal, 1904-6. Mr. Holder 
was appointed by President Wil- 
son as labor representative on the 
original Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, July 17, 1917. 

For a number of years Mr. 
Holder had been interested in the 
enactment of federal legislation 
for vocational education before 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. He was a life member of the 
A.F. of L., and served as its repre- 
sentative before Congress, 1906—7. TU Ун 
He served as president of the Iowa State Federation of Labor, 
1900-4. He was a member of the Council of National Defense of 
the District of Columbia, and chairman of its committee on labor, 
1917—21. 

After retiring from the board, Mr. Holder became chairman of 
the legislative division of the People’s Legislative Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1921-23. His last important public service was as 
chairman of the research section, Conciliation Service of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1929-1936. He died January 6, 1937. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


A committee on organization appointed by the Board at its first 
meeting on July 21, 1917, presented its report at the second meet- 
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ing, held on August 3. The report included a plan of organization 
showing the relationship of the Board and its standing committee 
to the various activities and personnel of the Board. The chairman 
of the committee on organization stated that he had discussed the 
plan with Dr. C. A. Prosser in anticipation of his being made di- 
rector of the Board. This anticipated event became a reality on 
August 15. 

As recommended by Dr. Prosser the plan outlined an organiza- 
tion in which certain powers and duties were specifically reserved 
for the Board itself. Certain other powers and duties were dele- 
gated to the standing committee, and the administrative duties and 
responsibilities of the director and his staff were designated. 

Since the Board relied upon agents to aid the administration of 
the Act, the plan of organization showed the various agencies and 
services which the Board had established, and the administrative 
relationship of these agencies and services to each other. 

The main function of the Federal Board itself was to serve as a 
legislative body and, as such, it was required to make decisions on 
such questions and issues as the following: 

1. Who should appoint employees of the Board? As these em- 
ployees served under the director, the Board agrees that he should 
initiate their cases by recommending appointments. If the Board 
found the persons recommended objectionable personally, or be- 
lieved a better appointment should be made, the recommendation 
was rejected and the director was instructed to submit another 
nomination, until a person acceptable to the Board was secured. 

2. Rules and regulations governing its own procedure and that 
_of the standing committee and the office staff. 

3. General principles and policies, standards, and requirements, 
for vocational education necessary to carry out the spirit and pur- 
pose of the Vocational Education Act. 

4. Powers, duties, and responsibilities of the standing committee 
in its relation to the Board. > 

5. Preparation of the budget, auditing of state accounts, allot- 
ment of moneys to the states, withholding of moneys from the 
states, and decisions on all controversial disputes arising between 
the Board or its representatives and state boards of control. 

Attendance at regular and special meetings of the Board was 
made obligatory upon all members and upon the director and the 
secretary. When the business coming before the Board was of such 
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nature that an executive session became necessary, the attendance 
was limited to Board members. 

Standing Committee. As the Board secretaries had many duties 
in connection with their respective departments, a standing com- 
mittee, composed of members of the Board, was appointed to 
assume such powers and duties as the Board saw fit to delegate to it. 
This committee consisted of the Commissioner of Education, ex 
officio, and three appointive members representing labor, agricul- 
ture, and commerce and industry. 

The standing committee was created to aid the Board and 
further the successful operation of the Vocational Education Act 
through procedures such as the following: у 

1. Routine business brought before the Board was first sub- 
mitted to the standing committee for a report with recommenda- 
tion. 

2. The standing committee audited all bills and accounts, 
passed on budget estimates, allotment tabulations, and salary 
schedules in order to give them the careful consideration which the 
full Board could not give, and then submitted its findings at stated 
meetings. 

3. Where difficulties were encountered by the director and his 
staff dealing with state boards or with other factors in the adminis- 
tration of the Act, these were first reported to the standing com- 
mittee for consideration and decision or for reference to the full 
Board for final decision. 

4. Where any duty before the Board was for various reasons’ 
best discharged by the standing committee, assignment of the duty 
to such committee was made with power to act. 

5. Problems arising from the administrative staff were dealt 
with by the standing committee in the first instance. Among these 
were the important problems of research and publication, minor 
appointments, and approval of state plans. 

Duties of the Director. The following outline of the duties and 
responsibilities of the director, were defined in its plan of organiza- 
tion adopted at its meeting on August 3, 1917, and reaffirmed with 
minor revisions at its meeting on April 10, 1922. 

1. To make recommendations to the Board and the standing 

committee on matters of principle and policy. 

2. To execute the decisions of the standing committee and the 

Federal Board. 
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3. To serve as chairman of the conference board. for the discus- 
sion of matters involving principle, policy, or procedure. . 

4. To prepare, submit, and administer the budget. 

5. To confer with the persons directly responsible to him about 
the organization and procedure to be followed in discharging 
the duties assigned them. 

6. To approve in final form and administer a plan of organiza- 
tion and procedure for the guidance of the chiefs of the sev- 
eral services. ; 

7. To recommend appointments to the Board. 

8. To direct the work of the secretary and chief clerk. 

‚9. To hear and adjust complaints. ý 

Conference Board. The plan of organization of the Federal 
Board created a Conference Board. The duty of the Conference 
Board was to consider ‘important questions arising in the adminis- 
tration of the Act. This Board consisted, for its main body, of the 
members of the standing committee, the director of the Federal 
Board, and the heads of the agricultural, trade and industrial, 
home economics, commercial education, and industrial rehabilita- 
tion services. As its name implies, the Conference Board was an 
“open forum” designed for free discussion of principles, policies, 
and procedures affecting all research, publicity, and publication 
work. The Conference Board also initiated suggestions regarding 
matters to be investigated or publicized, and it passed upon sug- 
gestions and proposals made by any member of its staff. 

a The director served as chairman of the Conference Board, and 
decisions made by the Board took the form of recommendations. 
These decisions were presented to the standing committee by the 
director. That committee and the director discussed all proposals 
before a final decision was reached or a plan of action decided upon. 

Executive Staff. The executive staff consisted of the director 
and the assistant directors for the agricultural, trade and industrial, 
home economics, and commercial education services, and the as- 
sistant director of research. It was the duty of the director to or- 
ganize this staff for frequent conferences with regard to all admin- 
istrative matters in which any or all might be concerned. 

Organization of Executive Staff. The initial organization plan 
included provisions for a director and assistant directors; field 


3 At the meeting of the Board on August 25, 1920, the title of “assistant director” 
was changed to "chief," with respect to each of the services. 


k 
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agents, and special agents for each of the services. The director 
nominated the following personnel for appointment to the positions 
designated: j 

For assistant director of Agricultural Education, Layton S. 
Hawkins, State Department of Education, Albany, N.Y. i 

For assistant director of Trade and Industrial Education, Lewis 
H. Carris, State Department of Education, Trenton, N.J. 

For assistant director of Home Economics Education, Miss 


Josephine T. Berry, University of Minnesota. 


For assistant director of Commercial Education, Frank V. 
Thompson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass: 

For assistant director of Research, Charles H. Winslow, spe- 
cialist in Industrial Education, New York City. ; 

The nominations were confirmed by the Board and, with the 
exception of Mr. Thompson, all appointments were accepted. 


ROSTER OF THE ORIGINAL EXECUTIVE STAFF AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL © 


Director—Dr. Charles A. Prosser 
Agricultural Education Service е Po 
Layton S. Hawkins, Assistant Director 
R: W. Heim, Agent, North Atlantic Region 4 » 
C. H. Lane, Agent, Southern Region 
Н. О. Sargent, Agent, Southern Керол“ 
J. A. Linke, Agent, North Central Region’ 
W. Е. Cramer, Agent, West Central Region 
W. G. Hummel, Agent, Pacific Region 
Trade and Industrial Education Service 
Lewis H. Carris, Assistant Director 
Н. В. Smith, Agent, North Atlantic Region 
Roy Dimmit, Agent, Southern Region 
R. J. Leonard, Agent, North Central Region 
J. С. Wright, Agent, West Central Region 
Ben W. Johnson, Agent, Pacific Region i 
Anna Lalor Burdick, Special Agent, Women's Trades 
Home Economics Education Service 
Josephine T. Berry, Assistant Director 
‘Anna В. Richardson, Agent, Eastern States 
Alice М. Loomis, Agent, Western States , 
Commercial Education Service 
Frederick G. Nichols, Assistant Director 
Cheesman A. Herrick, Special Agent (part-time 1917-18) 
Garrard Harris, Special Agent for Research (Foreign Trade) \ 


* Special Agent for Negroes. 
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Division of Reseatch 
Charles H. Winslow, Assistant Director 
К. G.Smith, Special Agent for Research 
John Cummings, Editor and Statistician 
Clerical and Fiscal Service 
Charles Е. Alden, Chief Clerk 
Henry Е. Dolan, Disbursing Officer 
Е. Joseph Aronoff, Secretary to the Board 


7 Regions and Regional. Offices. For the purpose of adminis- 
‘tration and inspection the Board divided the country into five 
regions:* 

1. North. Atlantic Region: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 

. Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
‘Pennsylvania, Delaware, and „Магујава, Headquarters in New 
York City: a 
‚1 2. Southern Region: Virginia; North зга South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, “Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, 
‘Louisiana, and Texas. Headquarters in Atlanta. 

3, North’ Central Region: Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, In- 

diana, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Illinois, Vince) Iowa, and Mis- 

‚ souri: Headquarters in Indianapolis. 

4. West Central Region: North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
| Kansas, | Oklahoma, Montana, Wyoming,» “Colorado, and New 
» Mexico. ‘Headquarters i in Kansas City, Missouri, 

5. Pacific c Region: Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Washington, 
Oregon, and California’ Headquarters in San Francisco: 

Relation ‘of Regional Agents to State Boards. The Federal 
Board’s duty was to promote vocational education and to cooperate 
with the states in ‘promoting vocational education. To make this 
cooperation most effective, the Board established regional offices in 
Atlanta, New York City; Indianapolis, Kansas City (Missouri), 
and San Francisco. Federal agents for agricultural and industrial 
education were stationed at each of these offices. Federal agents for 
home economics were stationed at the Washington office. The 
duties of these agents insofar as they related to the work of state 

boards, as well as the relationship of agents to these boards and to 
members of their staffs, were set forth in the following statements:$ 


5 On June 30, 1920, the regional offices were abolished and the number of regions 


reduced to four. 
* Circular No. 1, issued to the states December 7, 1917. 
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„1489. Development of Vocational Education 
{ * Since the federal agents for vocational education are the field representatives 
of the Federal Board, the policies adopted by the Board concerning official deal- 
ings between the Federal Board and state boards will largely determine the re- 
lationship which the agents will bear to the various states. In conformance with 
+ this stated policy, all official dealings with a state, insofar as the federal agents are 
^ concerned, will be-with the State Board for vocational education. 
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State boards аге expected to deal directly with the federal agents on all ques- 
tions concerning which definite rulings have been made by the Federal Board or 


wa ~ concerning Which the Board has made a declaration of policy or principle. . . . 


"Since the Federal Board and a given state board are engaged in the joint 

s enterprise of promoting vocational education within that state, it is reasonable to 
suppose that thé representatives of these two boards will establish a mutually help- 

у ful relationship. The representatives of the state board will, of course, know much 
.* , more intimately and in much greater detail the schools, teachers, and the con- 


'» _ ditions within the state than will the federal agent. On the other hand, the federal 


Jy e y helpful. 
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agent will come in contact with the work of other state boards and will thus be- 
“come familiar with situations and conditions in other states which may well be 
"n. “suggestive to the representatives òf the board of another state. Frank discussion 
1707 between the federal agents and the agents of a state board ought also to be mu- 
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^ ^ И BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF FIRST DIRECTOR AND 


АКЕ + *** ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 


#5 Dr. Charles A. Prosser. Dr. Prosser was born in New Albany, 

и =i Indiana, on September 20, 1871. He received his B.S. degree from 
De Pauw University in 1897; АМ., 1906, Ph.D., 1919; and an 
LL.B. from University of Louisville, 1898. Dr. Prosser was a gradu- 
ate student at Columbia University, 1908—10, receiving his Ph.D. 
in 1915. Тће honorary degree of A.M. was conferred upon him by 

‚ Hanover College, 1903, an LL.D. was conferred upon him by Al- 
fred University, 1919, and the degree of D.Sc. in Industrial Educa- 
tion by Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 1925. 

Dr. Prosser served аз a teacher in the elementary schools апа 
as an instructor in science and English literature in the New Albany 
(Indiana) High School where he later became superintendent of 
schools, serving from 1900-8. He served as superintendent of the 
Children’s Aid Society in New York City, 1909-10, before going to 
Massachusetts às Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion under Dr. David Snedden. He organized a pioneering pro- 
gram of vocational education in Massachusetts with the assistance 
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of two other pioneers, Dr. Charles R. Allen, supervisor of trade and 
industrial education, and Dr. Rufus W. Stimson, supervisor of 
agricultural education. d 

Dr. Prosser left Massachusetts in 1912 to become secretary of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education with 
headquarters in New York City. He directed the activities of this 
new organization for three years and guided it toward setting up 
state vocational organizations and the passage of legislation by 
Congress to bring about the co- 
operation of the federal and state 
governments in promoting a na- 
tion-wide program of vocational 
education. In 1915 he left the 
National Society to become the 
first director of William Hood 
Dunwoody Institute in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. He continued 
to hold this position until his 
retirement on September 20, 
1945. 

It was only natural that the 
Federal Board should ask the trus- 
tees of Dunwoody to grant Dr. 
Ргоззег a leave of absence in 
order that he might become its 
first executive-director, a position 
he held from August 15, 1917, to Charles A. Proser 
November 1, 1919. With the pro- 
gram of the Board established and in operation for a period of more 
than two years, Юг. Prosser resigned and resumed his duties as 
director of Dunwoody Institute. In the years intervening he has 
remained in close touch with new developments in the program. 
He has given freely of his time whenever and wherever his services 
were needed. He has made studies and investigations in the Philip- 
pines, in Hawaii, and in the States which are regarded as outstand- 
ing in the field of vocational education. 

As an additional service in the field of education, Dr. Prosser, in 
June, 1945, became author of the “Prosser Resolution.” This resolu- 
tion was presented at the closing session of the consulting committee 
appointed in connection with the study, Vocational Education in the 
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Years Ahead, conducted at the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. Dr. Prosser was asked to summarize the conference. As a 
part of his summarization he tendered the Prosser Resolution. 

The Prosser Resolution requested the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education to initiate a nation-wide study of the educational needs 
of that large body of secondary school youth—approximately 60 
per cent—who neither expect to go to college nor plan to enroll in 
a vocational course. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education acted upon the Resolu- 
tion and created a three-year Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth to direct the study. 

Layton 8. Hawkins. Mr. Hawkins was born in Breesport, New 
York, on January 4, 1877. He was a student at the Cortland (New 
York) State Normal School, 1899-1900; he received his A.B. from 
Amherst in 1904 and an A.M. in 1907. He did postgraduate work 
at Cornell University during the summers of 1904-10, and at the 
University of Chicago, 1924—25. 

In the field of education Mr. Hawkins was head of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Agriculture at Cortland State Normal School 
from 1904 to 1910. During this period he also taught in the summer 
school at Cornell University. From 1910 to 1916 he served as 
specialist in agricultural education in the New York State Educa- 
tional Department, and from 1916 to 1917, as state director of 
vocational education in New York State. 

With this background of general and vocational education and 
with his experience as teacher, supervisor, and director of a pro- 
gram of vocational education he was offered and accepted an ap- 
pointment on the original staff of the Federal Board. He reported 
for duty on August 14, 1917, as assistant director of the Agricultural 
Education Service. During the year 1917-18 the activities of the 
Board were extended to the fields of rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers, sailors, and marines and toward a War Training Program 
for conscripted men about to be inducted into the Armed Forces. 
То relieve the director for these new and additional duties, Mr. 
Hawkins was given additional responsibilities covering the whole 
program of vocational education. With the inauguration of the 
Vocational Training Program for Disabled Soldiers, Sailors and 


7 Published as Bulletin No. 234, Vocational Series (U.S. Office of Education, 1945). 
See p. 325 for language of the Resolution, See also various publications issued in 1948, 
and later, by the U.S. Office of Education on the Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 
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Marines, in July, 1918, he was made chief of the Vocational Di- 
vision and W. С. Hummel was appointed his successor as assistant 
director for agricultural education. 

On August 25, 1920, the Board reorganized its staff and Mr. 
Hawkins became assistant director for Vocational Education. From 
November 1, 1919, to July 1, 1920, the Board was without a di- 
rector. During this period, Mr. Hawkins reported directly to the 
Federal Board. He resigned August 31, 1921, to become the di- ` 
rector of the department of education, the United Typothetae of 
America, 1921-24. Mr. Hawkins became managing director of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation in 1925 and was vice president 
of The Rossman Corporation from 1927 to 1930. He became di- 
rector of the Education Adjustment Service in New York during 
1933-35 and became state supervisor of Emergency Adult Educa- 
tion in New York, in 1935. Mr. Hawkins became the director of 
the teacher training division of the Emergency Adult Education 
Program of New York City, 1935-36 and became assistant project 
administrator during 1936-39. At this time he returned to Wash- 
ington to assist in the organization of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service. He later became chief of trade and indus- 
trial service in the Vocational Division of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. | 

Soon after the federal program of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers was put in operation Mr. Hawkins was made 
director, 1940-45. In addition to these varied experiences in the 
field of vocational education, he has had wide experience as a 
lecturer at the University of Chicago; New York University; 
Cornell University; State College, Pennsylvania; and other insti- 
tutions offering teacher training programs. Mr. Hawkins retired 
from the staff of the U.S. Office of Education on May 31, 1947. 

Lewis H. Carris. Dr. Carris was born at Tyre, New York, De- 
cember 2, 1869./Dr. Carris studied at Union College, Schenectady, 
New York, 1889-91 and at Harvard, 1895-96. He received his 
B.L. from Hobart College, 1898, and an A.M. from Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1913. He received an LL.D. honoris causa at Hobart College 
in 1933. 

After serving as a teacher and school principal in New York 
schools until 1904, Dr. Carris became superintendent of schools 
at Freeport, New York, serving from 1904 to 1906. He went to 
Newark, New Jersey, as City School principal, 1906-12; county 
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superintendent of schools in Essex County, New Jersey, 1912-13. 
„Не became assistant commissioner for vocational education in New 
Jersey, 1913-17. 

Dr. Carris was assistant director of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation on the original staff of the Federal Board from August, 1917 
to 1919. He was the field representative of the Board from 1919 to 
1920, and was administrative head from August, 1921, to February, 
1922. He resigned the position of administrative head of the Board 
to become field secretary of the 
National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindnes in New York 
City. He was progressively pro- 
moted, becoming managing di- 
rector in 1923 and general direc- 
tor in 1939. Dr. Carris has been 
director emeritus since 1940. 

As field representative of the 
Federal Board, Dr. Carris did 
more than any other person to 
promote part-time compulsory 
school laws in the states. These 
laws required workers from 14 to 
18 years of age to attend school 
four to eight hours a week. Dur- 
ing this period he visited each of 
the 48 states, cooperating with 
officials in framing their legisla- 
tion. He brought about a better 
understanding between the states and the Federal Government. 

Josephine T. Berry. Miss Berry was born at Waterville, 
Kansas. She received her A.B. at the University of Kansas; took her 
B.S. at Teachers College, Columbia, 1904, and her A.M., 1910. 
She studied at Yale, 1910-11. Я 

Miss Berry served as superintendent of schools at Waterville, 
1900-2. She was an assistant in the department of household ad- 
ministration at the University of Chicago, and later became head 
of the department of home economics at Northern Illinois State 
Normal School, at DeKalb, and at the State College, Pullman, 
Washington. Miss Berry then went to the University of Minnesota 
as head of the department of home economics, 1913-18. 


Lewis H. Carris 
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The Federal Board appointed Miss Berry as its assistant director 
for home economics education in August, 1917. She resigned at the 
end of the year because of ill health. 

Frederick G. Nichols. Professor Nichols was born at Avon, 
Livingston County, New York, March 18, 1878. He graduated 
from the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at Lima, New York, in 1899 
and from the Rochester (New York) Business Institute in 1904. 
He studied law in the offices of Reed and Shutt in Rochester, and 
later studied at the University of Michigan. 

In his education experience he was head of the commercial de- 
partments of Montpelier (Vermont) Seminary; Martin School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; high schools in Schenectady and Roch- 
ester, New York; and at Rochester Business Institute. In 1909 he 
became state supervisor of commercial education in the Educa- 
tional Department of the State of New York, where he served until 
1911. He held the position of director of business education in the 
public schools of Rochester, 1913-18. р : 

Professor Nichols was appointed assistant director of commercial 
education by the Federal Board, January 10, 1918. He resigned on 
December 16, 1920, and accepted an appointment as director of 
commercial education for the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, 1921-22. He then went to Harvard University as as- 
sociate professor of education, 1922-44. Retired, 1944. 

Charles Н. Winslow. Dr. Winslow was born at Wiscassett, 
Maine, on May 22, 1866. He moved to Massachusetts in 1872 and 
later served his apprenticeship as a saw filer. After working a num- 
ber of years at his trade he became a teacher in the industrial 
schools of Massachusetts. In 1903 and 1904 he served in the legis- 
lature of his adopted state. During 1905 he made a study of the re- 
strictions on apprenticeships by trade unions at the request of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor. In 1906 Governor Douglas gave 
him an appointment, as labor's representative, оп the Massa- 
chusetts Commission for Industrial Education. He served on the 
Commission for four years. 

Beginning in 1910, Dr. Winslow became an employee of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. In that year he made the following 
studies and reports: 

1. The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the United States De- 

partment of Labor on Industrial Education in the United 


States. 
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2. Bulletin No. 98 of the U.S. Department of Labor on the 
Working Out of a Protocol in the Cloak, Suit and Garment 
Industry in New York City. y 

Following the 1910 strike of the clothing industry in Chicago, 

he served on a special committee which formulated a working 
agreement between the management and 10,000 employees of 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx Company. He served as the working 
secretary of the Committee on Industrial Education of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and was responsible for the resolutions 
setting forth the attitude of that body adopted at its conventions in 
Rochester, Toronto, and other cities during the years 1909 to 1913. 
The last of these reports was printed as Senate Document No. 936. 
In 1914 Dr. Winslow was appointed by President Wilson as 
labor representative оп the Commission on National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education. On August 9, 1917 (effective August 16) he was 
appointed the assistant director, for the Division of Research, on 
the staff of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. He 
tendered his resignation to the Board at its meeting on September 
11, 1919, to become effective on October 27, 1919. : 
John Calvin Wright. Dr. Wright was born in Elkhart County, 
Indiana, on June 24, 1876. At the age of five his parents moved to 
Douglas County, Kansas, where 
he grew up on a farm and at- 
tended a one-room country 
school. After graduating from the 
Lawrence Business College, he 
taught three years in the country 
schools of Douglas County. He 
then entered the Kansas State 
Normal School, at Emporia, 
graduating from the three-year 
academic course in 1900, and 
from the four-year Latin course 
in 1901. During this period he 
served in the U.S. Army in the 
Spanish-American War, and 
taught in the Belleville (Kansas) 
High School. After a number of 
years of service in the secondary 
John С, Wright schools, he entered summer school 
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of the University of Missouri and earned his Bachelor of Science 
degree in 1918 and his Master of Arts degree in 1919. In 1926 the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science in Industrial Education was 
conferred upon him by Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

As a public educator Dr. Wright has had a varied career. He 
began as a teacher in one-room country schools in Douglas County, 
Kansas, in 1895 and remained there until 1898. He was a high-school 
principal, a superintendent of schools in Belleville, Kansas, 1900-4; 
a teacher of physics, of mechanical drawing, of mathematics, and 
of automotive repair at Central High School, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, 1904-12. He was the vice-principal of Central High School, 
1912-13, and became the director of Vocational and Manual 
‘Training Instruction, 1912-17. During his residence in Kansas 
City he also engaged, on a part-time basis, in the architectural 
and building business for a period of eight years. 

He was a member of the Missouri State Teachers’ Committee on 
Vocational Education, and assisted in drafting the state vocational 
education act. 

Dr. Wright was appointed by the Federal Board as its field 
agent for Industrial Education for the West Central States, and re- 
ported for duty on the original staff September 27, 1917. His 
official station was in Kansas City, Missouri. At the meeting of the 
board on August 22, 1918, he was promoted to special agent for 
war training and transferred to the Washington office. During the 
years 1919 to 1922, he was the assistant director for Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. His title was changed to “Chief” on August 25, 
1920. In January, 1922, he was made acting director and, effective 
April 1, 1922, became director of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. In October, 1933, when the functions of the board 
were transferred to the U.S. Office of Education, his title was 
changed to Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 
“ут, по change in duties.” 

Dr. Wright lectured in summer schools at the University 
of Chicago, 1923-24, Harvard, 1925-26, Columbia University, 
1927-32, Pennsylvania State College, 1945-49, Clemson College, 
1947-48, and Cornell University, 1947. He lectured at Stout In- 
stitute and the Sam Houston State Teachers College during 1948, 
on the supervision and administration of vocational education. He 
has been a member of the American Vocational Association since 
1914 and holds Life Membership No. 3 therein. 
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During his service with the federal program, Dr. Wright made 
surveys in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Florida. He was chairman of 
the U.S. Commission to the Pan American Conference on Educa- 
tion in Santiago, Chile, in 1934 and made a survey of apprentice- 
ship in the Canal Zone in 1936. Dr. Wright was chairman of a 
U.S. Commission to Study Vocational Education in Mexico in 
1945 and headed a Study of Occupational Training for Children 
of Alien Workers on the Canal Zone in 1946. Dr. Wright retired 
from active duty on June 30, 1946, after nearly 29 years of service 
with the federal program. 


CHANGES IN FUNCTION OF THE BOARD 


From July, 1917, to October 10, 1933, the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education administered the Smith-Hughes Act and 
acts supplementary to it. Under its administration the program was 
extended to the territories of Hawaii, Alaska, and the Island of 
Puerto Rico. The program in the states had a rapid and consistent 
increase of professionally trained leaders. There was a consistent 
growth in the number and quality of new buildings for vocational 
schools, and in the enrollment in all types of classes. 

As an administrative board, it was free from the influences of 
politics. Among the lay members there was always a divided repre- 
sentation between the two dominant political parties. No member 
of its professional staff was ever asked to declare his political faith 
before being appointed. The board made no political appoint- 
ments. The board believed in and adhered to the principle of com- 
petitive examinations as administered by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. When outside influences sought to gain political 
preference, the members of the board relieved the director of the 
pressure which so many public office seekers try to exert. 

During its sixteen years of administrative responsibility there 
were several attempts to merge the work of the Board with general 
education. Some of these were concealed in bills intended to pro- 
vide federal aid to education. Others were recommendations made 
by national committees created to study and report on the whole 
subject of education with particular emphasis upon vocational edu- 
cation.® It is doubtful whether any of these attempts to change the 
functions of the Federal Board would have succeeded of themselves 


8 See Chapter XXXIII for the history of these committees. 
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had not the panic of 1929 occurred and a long period of depression 
followed thereafter. 

As President Hoover’s term of office drew to a close it was plain 
that the nation’s economy was in an upset condition. There was 
vast unemployment and, in view of conditions, insistent demands 
were put forward that reductions be made in federal spending, and 
urgent recommendations were made that the President reduce ex- 
penditures through a reorganization of the executive departments 
and independent establishments of the government. The Congress, 
on June 30, 1932, had provided the authority under which the 
President could, by executive order, reorganize the government 
departments and independent agencies? Section 401 of Title 4, 
Part 2, of the Act stated that it was the policy of Congress: 


1. To group, coordinate, and consolidate executive and administrative 
agencies of the Government, as nearly as may be, according to major pur- 
pose. ~“ 

2. To reduce the number of such agencies by consolidating those having 
similar functions under a single head. 

3. To eliminate overlapping and duplication of effort. 

4. To segregate regulatory agencies and functions from those of an ad- 
ministrative and executive character. 

To accomplish these purposes the President was authorized by Executive 
Order to transfer executive agencies to and from departments and independent 
executive agencies and to designate titles and duties of the officials connected 
therewith.” | 


The Act provided that such executive orders would not become 
effective until sixty days after being promulgated, unless “the 
Congress shall in the meantime approve them.” In his message to 
Congress, President Hoover included the following order: 


It is proposed to transfer the powers and duties of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education to the Department of the Interior, and it is recommended that 
legislation be enacted abolishing the Board. Pending such legislation, the Board 
will serve in an advisory.capacity to the Secretary of the Interior. 


The executive order of President Hoover was issued December 9, 
1932, but it was not permitted to become effective sixty-one days 
later. Congress determined otherwise, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 407 of the Act. 

When President Franklin D. Roosevelt came into office оп. 


? Act of June 30, 1932, for the Reorganization of Federal Departments. 
1? House Document Мо. 493, 72d Congress, 2d Session, p. 1. 
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March 4, 1933, the same cry was raised about economy in govern- 
ment. Acting under similar congressional authority, the President 
issued Executive Order No. 6166, dated June 10, 1933, by which 
the functions of the Board were transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior with the added provision that the Board should serve in an 
advisory capacity without compensation. 

The details of how this order became operative are shown in the 
ensuing exchange of correspondence. 


The Federal Board for у October 10, 1933 
Vocational Education, 

Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: 

Pursuant to Section 15 of Executive Order No. 6166, dated June 10, 1933, 
transferring the functions of the Federal Board for Vocational Education to the 
Department of the Interior, the functions of said Board are hereby assigned to the 
Commissioner of Education and the necessary personnel under the Board will be 
organized as a subdivision of the Office of Education under the general super- 
vision of the Commissioner of Education who has been directed to proceed with 
the necessary reorganization of the Office of Education. 

"This order is effective immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Haroxp L, Ickes 
Secretary of the Interior 


The following circular letter, addressed to Executive Officers of 
State Boards for Vocational Education, was prepared for the in- 
formation and guidance of those engaged in the administration and 
supervision of the cooperative vocational and rehabilitation pro- 
grams in all of the states. 


С. L. No. 1603 November 9, 1933 
Sent to: Executive Officers, State Boards for 
Vocational Education 
Sent by: U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Subject: Change in Designation of Director of 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
For the information of State officials, you are advised that under date of 


|." October 16, the Secretary of the Interior by official order changed the designation 


of Dr. J. C. Wright from “Director, Federal Board for Vocational Education" to 
“Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education” with “по change in duties.” 
= This change is in keeping with the transfer of the functions of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to the Office of Education, as announced in C. L. No. 
1598, mailed to you under date of October 14, 1933. 


* ~ 
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THE FEDERAL ADVISORY BOARD FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Following the transfer of functions of the Federal Board, all ap- 
pointive members tendered their resignations and no new appoint- 
ments were made until August 14, 1935, on which date President 
Roosevelt appointed Dr. Clarence Poe, of Raleigh, as the repre- 
sentative of the agricultural interests; Lincoln Filene, of Boston, 
as the representative of the manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests; and Henry Ohl, Jr., of Milwaukee, as the representative of 
labor. : 

For eleven years the advisory board held meetings on the third 
Wednesday of January, April, June, and October. The appointive 
members, serving without salary, regularly attended the meetings 
and otherwise gave much of their time to the furtherance of the 
program. During these years cabinet members were irregular 
in attendance and often sent members of their staffs to represent 
them. The meetings usually took the form of an agenda prepared 
by the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education which 
was presented to the Board with the assistance of members of the 
executive staff. After full and frank discussion of the problems pre- 
sented, the Board usually acted in the form of a resolution recom- 
mending whatever action it believed should be taken. у 

At the meeting held on June 19, 1946; Dr. J. С. Wright an- 
nounced his retirement from active duty as the executive head of the 
program, having served the board continuously since 1917. He 
also presented a “Summary of Accomplishments” on the work of the 
Board, as a tribute to the Board’s unselfish zeal in promoting the 
cause of vocational education. 

‘As the last item of business to come before the Federal Advisory 
Board, the chairman presented to the Board copies of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 promulgated by President Truman on May 16, 
1946. The whole plan involved three parts, of which No. 2 related 
to education and welfare. As one of the several provisions in this 
part, we quote the following: | 


* р 
Section 8. Federal Board for Vocational Education: The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and its functions are abolished. 


Under Executive Order No. 6166, issued by President Roose- 
velt on June 10, 1933, the administrative functions of the Federal 
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Board were transferred to the Secretary of the Interior and by him 
administratively placed in the U.S. Office of Education, under the 
Commissioner, leaving the Federal Board itself to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity only. 

Since the only remaining “functions” of the board which 
Plan No. 2 could abolish were “advisory” ones, the total effect of 
these two executive orders was to abolish the representative Federal 
Board for Vocational Education created under the Smith-Hughes 
Act. 

Both of these executive orders were steps backward in edu- 
cational progress. In our democracy we are committed to public 
education administered by boards of education of which the mem- 
bership is largely from the lay group. It would have been much 
more consistent with our whole philosophy of educational ad- 
ministration to have created a Federal Board of Education into 
which the functions of both general and vocational education could 
have been merged rather than to abolish a board which had served 
so well and so efficiently. 

The problems of vocational education concern the farmer, the 
employer, the laborer, the Army, the Navy, the woman in the 
home, as well as the public generally. They are deeply concerned 
with labor supply and demand and with changing conditions in our 
economy. Мо one man can make the decisions which must be made 
to keep the program on an efficient and sufficient basis—and make 
the decisions wisely. To make these decisions the program needs 
men and women who truly represent the interests of each group. 

At its 54th Annual Convention, held in San Francisco in 1934, 
the American Federation of Labor passed a resolution insisting that 
the abolition of the Federal Board was a serious mistake. It re- 
affirmed its belief in such a board, as provided by the Federal Act 
of 1917 and urged the President to restore it to its full activity and 
to appoint on it active representatives of the employing, labor, and 
farm groups. i 

The members of the abolished Federal Advisory board were also 
keenly disappointed over the effects of Plan No. 2. They had been 


"giving their services without compensation, some over а period of 


eleven years, and, before final adjournment, passed resolutions 
which Dr. Clarence Poe, chairman, transmitted to the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education by letter. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE FEDERAL BOARD" ` 


Meeting in executive session, all duly qualified members of the Board present then 
discussed pending governmental proceedings regarding vocational education. The 
following resolution was then presented by Chairman Clarence Poe, appointive 
agricultural member of the Board, and approved by Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, repre- 
senting Commerce, and Robert J. Watt, representing Labor, and formally 
adopted: 

Whereas, it is the conviction of the members of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education heretofore appointed by the President of the United States 
and representing agriculture, labor, and commerce (all being now present and 
voting)— 


1) That while we profoundly believe that the welfare of vocational education 
requires that its policies and programs should be subjected to the constant sympa- 
thetic oversight and constructive criticism of responsible citizens having a down-to- 
earth knowledge of its functioning in typical states and regions of the United States, 
we also believe— 

2) That the existing Federal Board for Vocational Education is not so organ- 
ized or set up as to render maximum service in advising and supervising this great 
work of vocational education in the schools of the nation; and 

3) It is our conviction, which we most respectfully offer for whatever con- 
sideration it may deserve, that vocational education as a tremendous agency in 
service to American youth will best be served by substitution of some Board which 
will more adequately represent all four major interests of vocational education— 
agriculture, labor, commerce, and home economics—and better provide for spe- 
cialized service to each of these four groups, as well as for properly unified over-all 
direction and support; Ы 
‘Therefore be it 

Resolved, that we hereby tender our resignations to the President of the United 
States to the end that such a better planned Board may ђе set up, and we hereby 
offer to the President of the United States and to all agencies and organizations 
interested in furthering the best interests of vocational education any and all in- 
formation which our service on the present Board has provided and which might 
in any degree be helpful in charting the future course and progress of a movement 
in which we shall always feel a profound and heartfelt interest and concern. 

Resolved further, that a copy of this resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the Commissioner of Education and to such other organizations, 
agencies, and members of Congress as are concerned with properly safeguarding 
the future of vocational education. ' * 


, 


Chronological Membership. А Г 
Table I shows the membership on the Federal Board for Voca- 


tional Education from its initial appointment on July 17, 1917, to” 
its termination on July 16, 1946, a period of 29 years. It also gives 


и Adopted at the last meeting of the Board, June 19, 1946. 


TABLE I. MEMBERSHIP ОР FEDERAL 
(Administrative Functions Transferred to 
and Placed in the U.S. 


Ex-Orricio MEMBERS 


The Secrataries of: U.S. 
Commissioner 
Labor of Education 
Name and Length| Name and Length 
of Service of Service 
William В. Wilson| Dr. P. P. Claxton 
2-23-17 to 2-23-17 to 
11-1-19 3-4-21 6-1-21 
foshua W. Al 
12-16-19 to 
3-4-21 


Henry C. Wallace | Herbert Hoover Dr. John J. Tigert 
HARDING 3-5-21 to 3-5-21 to 6-2-21 to 
10-25-24 8-21-28 8-31-28 
and 1923 || Howard М. 
COOLIDGE 1924 11721-24 to 
1925 | William M. Jardine 
1926 р 
COOLIDGE 1927 
1928 
1929 Dr, Wm. John 
Cooper 
1930 2-11-29 to 
7-10-33 
HOOVER 1931 
1932 12-9-31 to 
3-3-33 
1933 Frances Perkins | Dr. George F. Zook 
(Chairman) 
1934 eas to 7-10-33 to 
6-30-45} 6-30-34 


ROOSEVELT 1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker 
10-23-34 to 


1942 
ROOSEVELT 1943 
Н 1944 


1945 || Clinton P. Anderson|Henry A. Wallace | Lewis B. Schwell- 


enbach 
7-1-45 to 
7-16-46 


7-16-46 


m the period from November 1, НЫ 1, 1920, the Board was without a Director. Mr. L. S. 


At the meeting of the Federal Board on August 11, 1921, Mr. Carris was appointed “Administrative 
Head of the F, ‘Board for Vocational Education and served during the period Ан t 11, 1921, to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1922. J. С. Wright was made “Acting Administrative Head” from January 20 to March 31. Mr. 


| 
| 
i 
| 


Волвр гов VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Department of the Interior October 10, 1933, 
Office of Education) 


APPOINTIVE MEMBERS REPRESENTING THE INTERESTS or (3-YzAn TERM) 


Name and Length 


of Service 


Arthur E. Holder 


Charles A. Greathouse 
7-17-17 to 3-4-21 


7-17-17 to 3-29-19 
Calvin Е. McIntosh 
3-30-19 to 4-30-27 


James P. Monroe 
7-17-17 to 7-17-21 


Edward Т. Franks L, Fidler 
11-26-21 to 7-16-33 ну 102-29-28 


Claude М. Hen Perry W. Reeves 
5-24-27 to 3-1 "18-32 371-28 to 7-17-35 
W. Harry King 


4-4-32 to 71 7-34 


(On October 16, 1933, title 
Te ed to А 


U.S. Commissioner 
Vocational Education.) 


Dr. Clarence Poe 


Lincoln'Filene Чо Ohl, Jr. 
8-14-35 to 8-14-35 to 7-16-36 8-14-35 to 10-16-40 


Paul H. Nystrom $ 
7-17-36 to . 


Robert J. Watt 
Todi to 


e was on leave from January 1 to February 15. Dr. Wright was appointed “Director” beginning April 1, 


Atits ting February 4, 1937, the Advisory Board elected Dr. Paul H. №; trom Chairman. 
e иеге Year ta June 30, 194 1946, "е chairmanship was rotated between Poe, Nystrom, an 
к rach serving опе i more terms. 
101 Plan N 2 of 1946, Section 8, effective July 16, 1946, provided: “The Federal Board for 
Voca donal Éducation and its functions are abolished.” Ў 
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the names of its executive directors and the periods in which they 
served. 


Appointment of Assistant Commissioner 


In February, 1946, Dr. Raymond W. Gregory was appointed, 
effective July 1, 1946, to succeed Dr. J. C. Wright, who, because of 
age, retired from active duty on June 30. Dr. Gregory was born at 
Mooresville, Indiana, September 6, 1893. He received the degree 
of B.S.A. from Purdue University in 1918; an M.S. from Cornell 
University in 1924, and his Ph.D., in 1937. Dr. Gregory taught vo- 
cational agriculture and science at Mooresville (Indiana) High 
School from 1919 to 1923 and served as an assistant in rural educa- 
tion at Cornell from 1923 to 1924. He was associate professor of agri- 
cultural education at Purdue from 1924 to 1936 and an assistant 
state supervisor of agricultural education for the State of Indiana 
from 1928 to 1936. He became a specialist in agricultural educa- 
tion for the United States Office of Education, from 1936 to 1946. 
He was the editor of the American Vocational Association Journal during 
1928-1932. For a number of years he served on the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Education Service as a specialist in part-time education of 
rural youth. During the Second World War he was assistant 
director of the Rural War Production Training Program. 
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СНАРТЕК ХУ 


Development of Administrative Policies by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 


When the Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational 
Education, published as Bulletin No. 1 in December, 1917, was re- 
vised and reprinted in 1922, the following statement was made in 
the Introduction: 


The original edition of this bulletin was published in 1917, as soon as practical 
after the organization of the Federal Board on July 21. The statement was made 
that the bulletin was to be regarded as preliminary and tentative, but the four years 
which have elapsed since its publication have shown that very few changes are re- 
quired in the policies as originally published. Most of the changes which will be 
found in this edition are additional policies which have been adopted by the board, 
to meet particular situations and to answer definite questions raised by the states. 


The original Statement of Policies (as we shall refer to the bulletin 
hereafter) has been revised and reprinted several times since it was 
first issued in 1917. New revisions were issued in 1922, 1926, 1937, 
and 1947. The statement quoted from the Introduction to the 1922 
revision might well be applied to all revisions of the bulletin. 

The changes made were concerned with new developments, 
new legislation, extension of the program to new fields, restatement 
of certain portions for clarity, and the addition of new policies 
based upon experience to operate the program. 

Practically no changes were made in the fundamental policies 
which set up the cooperativerelationship between the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and the State Boards for Vocational Edu- 
cation. It was not due to any laxity on the part of the federal office 
in letting its policies become a “dead letter” or serve as “window 
dressing”; rather, these policies remained live aids to the ad- 
ministration of the program and were consistently used by the 
director and members of his executive staff throughout the years. | 
Nor was the fact due to perfunctory revisions made by editors when 
a new edition was to be printed. The procedure adopted by the 
original Federal Board in calling into conference its partners— 
representatives of state boards—to sit at the conference table with 
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the executive staff and discuss such matters was consistently fol- 
lowed for each of the revisions. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present historical facts con- 
cerning procedures used in formulating initial policies, modifying 
previous policies, and applying them to the cooperative program 
carried on with the states. 


PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE WITH STATE 
REPRESENTATIVES ; 

At the second meeting of the Federal Board held on August 3, 
1917, Mr. Munroe, representing manufacturing and commerce, 
referred to plans for conferences of representatives of the various 
states, to be held August 17 to 28, inclusive. He presented an out- 

: line showing the states grouped into five zones. The plan was to in- 
vite the northeastern zone, for example, to send representatives to 
Washington for meetings on August 17 and 18. 

The plan for holding the meetings was approved by the Board 
with the understanding that the grouping of the states would be 
based, as far as possible, on the similarity of their interests in agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial pursuits. 

It was decided that at each of the conferences the vice-chairman 
would make a brief introductory statement to be followed by state- 
ments by the director on “grants in.aid" and on the fundamental 
principles of the Smith-Hughes Act. In setting this operating policy, 
the Board decided that it should sit in a judicial capacity to hear the 
views of the state representatives as stated by the director and 
members of his executive staff. Special arrangements were made to 
give each state at least one hour in private session to discuss its in- 
dividual plan. 

A stenographic record was made of the discussions at each of the 
sessions. These records were made available to the states and formed 
the source material for later studies by the executive staff of the 
Board when formulating various policies on the administration of 
the Act. 


NEED FOR FORMAL STATEMENT OF POLICY 
The first request for a formal statement of policy of record in the 


minutes of the standing committee was presented at its meeting on 
September 11, 1917: 


In connection with the material presented by the director for the consideration 
of and discussion by the standing committee on the subject of “Policies,” it was 
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unanimously voted that the Federal Board answer the question: “What is meant in 
Section 12 of the Smith-Hughes Act by the expression that the teacher training 
work shall be carried on under the supervision of the state board?” 


This is but one of the many basic problems which provoked ad- 
ministrative questions on which the Federal Board had need of a 
consistent policy in the interest of uniformity in administration. 

Declaration of Policy. At the meeting on September 13, the 
following declaration of policy in answer to a question submitted 
by its director was made by the standing committee: і 


Question: Will the Federal Board approve of ће use of federal moneys for in- 
struction in schools and classes designed for the benefit of delinquent, dependent, 
incorrigible, defective, or subnormal boys and girls or men and women? 


The answer was an unequivocal “No.” This declaration of 
policy has held throughout the years. It was issued to insure that 
federal moneys would be used solely for purposes for which they 
were intended. 


BULLETIN NO. 1, STATEMENT OF POLICIES ISSUED 


By November, 1917, the executive staff of the director had 

progressed sufficiently far in its study of problems on which formal 
declarations of policy should be made by the Board. The standing 
committee, on November 6, instructed the director to prepare for 
publication Bulletin No. 1 stating the policies of the Board respect- 
ing the administration of vocational education distinct and apart 
from the Annual Report prepared for submission to Congress on 
December 1. It also instructed the director to see that the atten- 
tion of every member of Congress was directed to both publica- 
tions. 
At the same meeting the director was instructed to have 100,000 
copies of the bulletin printed and to secure a mailing list covering 
schools interested in the work.The list was to include both teacher- 
training and secondary schools, organizations of labor, commerce, 
employers, farmers’ unions, social agencies, and all others who 
might be presumed to have an interest in the program. 

Statement Revised. The foregoing pages of this chapter have 
recounted the procedure followed in developing, writing, approv- 
ing, and printing the original statement of policies. The time to do 
this important work was short. The Federal Board held its first 
meeting on July 21, 1917. Its director reported for duty on August 


en, 
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15. With but three or four members of his executive staff to assist 
in isolating problems on which policies should be formulated, he 
had a big job to do. The time in which to do the job was shortened 
because all states wanted to qualify before January 1, 1918, in 
order to be eligible for their allotment of federal funds. 

The director and his staff worked day and night until the job was 
completed and approved by the Board. In view of the pressure 
under which the job was accomplished, it was only natural that 
when the original statement was to be revised a number of changes 
would be made. A comparison of the first edition, printed in 1917, 
with the fourth edition, printed in 1937, shows that of the eighteen 
topics on which policies were promulgated, thirteen were essen- 
tially the same; only minor changes in language were made. 

Several of the original policies were based on temporary prob- 
lems, such as Acceptance by the Governor" where the legislature 
of a state would not meet in regular session in 1917, When succes- 
sive revisions were made, these policies were deleted. 

New Policies Promulgated. Experience is an effective teacher. 
The field representatives of the Federal Board visited the states in 
their regions and contacted the representatives of state boards for 
vocational education. They found that with the exception of six or 
seven states, largely in the industrial areas, there were no qualified 
directors or supervisors on the state level, and but few on the local 
level. 

Chief state school officers were immersed in problems of general 
education and had little time for duties as executive officers of their 
respective state boards of control. Had they found time, they had 
little or no philosophy of vocational education and no training or 
experience in its organization and management. As a result, the 
assistance that federal agents were able to give local communities 
to initiate programs often went astray because those programs were 
discontinued for lack of help on a state basis. 

To remedy this weakness in the program, the field staff strongly 
urged the director and his executive staff to find some way by which 
the states could be encouraged to employ qualified supervisors of 
agricultural education, of trade and industrial education, and of 
home economics education. It was “а far cry to Macedonia,” but 
it was heard, and in June, 1918, the Federal Board approved the 
director’s recommendation for a new policy. This new policy was 
based upon an analysis of supervision on a functional basis. It was 

#5 
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administratively determined that, where supervision of any of the 
three fields of work was carried on by an employee of the state 
board possessing the qualifications of a teacher in that field, and 
whose duties were set up in the state plan as the improvement of 
teachers in service, such work would be considered а teacher-training 
function and that teacher-training funds could be used for the 
salary and necessary travel of such a person. 

The states were quick to respond to this new policy and within a 
short time conditions began to improve. It is doubtful if any other 
act of the Federal Board had a more wholesome and far-reaching 
effect on the vocational education program. The philosophy of 
supervision, thus recognized as a function of teacher training, has 
throughout the years permeated industry and general education. 

Other matters on which new policies were promulgated came 
to the attention of the Federal Board from time to time and, in later 
years, to that of the U.S. Commissioner of Education. However, 
fundamental policies were consistently retained throughout the 
years. New ones were added only as conditions indicated the need 
of them. In some instances new policies were needed because of the 
passage of new legislation supplementing the Smith-Hughes Act. 
This was especially true of the rehabilitation acts which provided 
for the vocational rehabilitation of physically handicapped soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. It was also true of the Act for the vocational 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped civilian. 

The George-Reed, George-Ellzey, George-Deen, and the 
George-Barden Acts likewise called for reconsideration of old state- 
ments of policy, as well as the need for new policies, regarding their 
administration. 

The Formulation of Policies. The Federal Board had a very 
definite procedure for the formulation of its policies. At the top was 
the Board itself, sitting in a judicial capacity. To the extent which 
the entire Board was unable to devote full time to a given problem, 
it could rely on the standing committee to go into the matter as 
fully as necessary. 

The Board also had the conference board, which served as an 
open forum for full and frank discussion of any proposal without 
the formality which customarily attends a board meeting. In sup- 
port of the conference board was the.executive staff. It possessed a 
corps of field representatives in a position to furnish information on . 
the need and manner in which the m ow accept any proposed | 
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policy. Finally, the Board could rely on a conference with its part- 
ners—state boards of control, or their representatives—and . with 
executive officers, directors, supervisors, and teacher trainers. Last, 
the Board could call on industrial, labor, farm, civic or professional 
organizations to send representatives to a conference when prob- 
lems in which they were interested were to be discussed. All of 
these resources were used as needed. 

Whenever a major policy was to be formulated certain con- 
trolling factors were given consideration, usually by the director 
and his executive staff before making a recommendation to the 
Board. Some of these factors were quite formal, and others were of 
an informal nature, but each had its place in the procedure. In 
general, the functioning factors included the following questions: 


1. Is there a recognized need? 

2. Is the proposed policy within the intent of the Vocational 
Education Act? 

3. Is the objective of the proposed policy desirable from the 
standpoint of administration of the Act? 

4. Is a formal policy necessary to attain the objective? 

5. Has public opinion within the states crystallized to a point 
where the promulgation of the policy is timely? 

6. Will the statement of policy enable the objective to be at- 
tained? 

7. Finally, if the policy is issued, can it be enforced? 


As a general rule, the director and his executive staff were in the 
best position to pass judgment on factors 1, 3, and 7; the legal coun- 
sel on factors 2, 4, and 6; and the field representatives on factors 
1, 5, and 7. When these three groups were brought together on any 
problem, each step in the procedure usually could be checked. An 
adverse legal interpretation on No. 2 would halt further considera- 
tion. An adverse report on No. 5 would delay all action until public 
opinion could be aroused and the people informed on the objective. 


BASIC POLICIES PROMULGATED BY FEDERAL BOARD 


The following titles represent some of the more basic policies 
issued by the Federal Board as necessary or desirable in the ad- 
ministration of the Smith-Hughes Act, 1917, and the George-Reed 
Act, 1929. 


“ 
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I. Relation of Federal Office to State Boards 


The basic Act provided for cooperation between the federal agency of ad- 
ministration and the state agency. Cooperation calls for teamwork, and each 
member of the team must understand his relation to every other member of the 
team if there is to be full cooperation. 

The policy was original with the Federal Board in 1917 under the title, “The 
Federal Board Will Deal with State Boards Only.” 


II. The Cooperative Agreement or Plan between the Federal Government and a State 


In its original statement of policies the Federal Board wanted to make clear to 
all of its partners in the states, i.e., state boards for vocational education, that it 
was dealing with each state on an individual basis; that it was prepared to weigh 
the conditions and needs in each state on an individual state basis. For example, 
states with a large population in industrial centers could maintain higher standards 
than rural states with many small towns and villages. ~ AUT 

This policy was one of the original statements formulated by the Federal 
Board. 


III. Mandatory and Discretionary Standards 


Mandatory standards had their origin in the basic Act. When Congress рго- 
vided in Sec. 5 of the Smith-Hughes Act that, “any State shall, through the legis- 
lative authority thereof, accept the provisions of this Act and designate or create a 
state board, consisting of not less than three members, and having all necessary 
power to cooperate, as herein provided, with the Federal Board for Vocational ` 
Education in the administration of the provisions of this Act,” the Federal Board 
was faced with a mandatory provision governing its approval of state plans and 
certification of funds to the state. The Federal Board expressed its policy by stating 
that it must administer the Act in conformity with the law. 

On the other hand, discretionary standards are flexible and can be modified 
with changing conditions, but always within the intent of the Act. Section 11 of 
the Smith-Hughes Act provides, “that evening industrial schools shall fix the age 
of sixteen years as а minimum entrance requirement and shall confine instruction 
to that which is supplemental to the daily employment.” Here we have an il- 
lustration for both mandatory and discretionary policies. The requirement that the 
“minimum entrance age shall be fixed at sixteen’ years” is mandatory on the 
federal, state, and local agencies. The requirement that instruction shall be con- 
fined “то that which is supplemental to the daily employment” is mandatory in 
principle but discretionary in interpretation of what subject matter is supplemen- 
tary to the daily employment. 

This policy was one of the original policies first promulgated by the Federal 
Board in the 1917 edition of its Statement of Policies. In subsequent revisions the 
same principle was maintained in slightly altered language. 


IV. Considerations Determining Approval of Reimbursement from Federal Funds 


"The basic Acts for vocational education аге in all:probability to be regarded 
as specific rather than general legislation. However, the field representatives of the, 


B 
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Federal Board soon found need for a more definite statement outlining the pro- 
cedure under which schools could be approved for reimbursement from federal 
funds, On recommendation of the director, the board approved the following 
criteria: 

a. That the school is legally qualified under the basic Act. 

b. That the programs are carried on in accord with the state plan as agreed 
upon between the Federal Board and the state board. 

с. That supervision and inspection by the state board is properly maintained. 
This was one of the original policies and has been included in all revisions. 


V. State Boards Are Trustees for the Federal Money 


The Federal Board in 1917 declared that state boards for vocational education 
were to be regarded as trustees for federal money sent to the state treasurer to be 
paid out on their warrant. It expressed the view that the federal and state agencies 
of administration were the agents of the nation and of the state. 


VI. Specific Designation of State Treasurer as Custodian of Federal Funds 


Congress wisely provided that the state treasurer who is custodian of state 
funds should also be the custodian of federal vocational funds. In response to 
several inquiries from states, the Federal Board, with the approval of its legal 
counsel, ruled that if a general state statute imposing upon the state treasurer the 
duty of receiving and accounting for all moneys received by the state, was in force 
and effect it would be interpreted by the board as complying with the intent of 
Congress. 


УП. Responsibility of the State Treasurer Respecting Federal Funds 


Several troublesome cases have arisen in which state treasurers were reluctant 
to pay requisitions on federal funds issued by state boards. In some instances the 
treasurer wanted to ignore the state board and honor requisitions of the chief state 
school officer who, in most states, was an elective officer and therefore not an em- 
ployee of the state board. In other states the treasurer placed the responsibility on 
the state auditor, Under these conditions it became necessary to promulgate and to 
maintain a clear policy setting forth the responsibility of the custodian of federal 
funds. In its policies the board said, “Не is required by the terms of the Act of Ac- 
ceptance to honor requisitions issued by the state board.” 

Whether or not these requisitions are properly signed and duly executed is 
a question which the state treasurer will determine before honoring them, but the 
question of the purpose or purposes for which the requisition is drawn is not his re- 
sponsibility—it is a responsibility of state and federal boards. 

Without the aid of this declaration of policy and interpretation of the Act, 
state boards would have experienced many complications in their use of federal 
funds. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 
Paragraphs I to VII of the foregoing matter will, from a histori- 
cal point of view, serve to show the manner in which basic policies 
were formulated. Additional policies covered the problems of: 
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What to do with interest earned on federal funds 

Method of certifying states for federal grants 

How expenditures should be reported . 

Persons for whom vocational education aid was intended 

Standards for equipment and maintenance 

The utilization of privately owned equipment 

The use of federal funds for travel 

The use of teacher-training funds 

Qualifications of teacher trainers 

Research work on a national basis under the direction of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 


REVISION OF 1937—THE GEORGE-DEEN ACT 


It has been recounted how the Statement of Policies, applying to 
the Smith-Hughes Act, had its beginnings in conference with groups 
of chief state school officers in August, 1917. Mention has been 
made of the periodic review of the Bulletin’s content in 1922 and 
1926, when revised editions were issued. We are now concerned 
with the third revision of the bulletin, issued ten years later, when 
the George-Deen Act became effective on July 1, 1937. 

The cooperative program had been in operation for twenty 
years. The original policies had been revised from time to time and 
new policies had been issued as they were needed. The George- 
Deen Act had been signed by the President on June 8, 1936, more 
than a year before it was to become effective. The interval gave the 
U.S. Office of Education, to which the functions of the Federal 
Board had been transferred, time to plan to put the Act into opera- 
tion. It also gave it time to promulgate new policies as needed, as _ 
well as to further consider revisions of existing policies in the light of 
past experience. № 

Utilization of Advisory Committees. One hundred and_ 
twenty-five individuals were called into consultation by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education before he issued the revised edition of 
Bulletin No. 1, Statement of Policies. These individuals were members 
of six different committees ог organizations as follows: 

1. Three members of the Vocational Division staff were as- 
signed to analyze the new Act in order to call attention to the need 
for new policies or for the reinterpretation of those already initi- 
ated. 

2. A second committee was known as the “Technical Advisory 
Committee on General Policies." This was a working committee 
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representative of persons responsible for the administration of the 
vocational education program. Its membership included: 


E. L. Bowsher, State Director of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Clyde A. Erwin, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

George P. Hambrecht, Executive Officer, State Board for Vocational Education, 
and State Director of Vocational Education, Madison, Wisconsin; President, 
American Vocational Association.! 

J. B. Hobdy, State Director for Vocational Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

L. A. Wilson, State Director for Vocational Education, Albany, New York. 

R. O. Small, State Director for Vocational Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 

L. Н. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

C. F. Klinefelter, educational consultant, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

J. С. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


3. As a further check on revised policies, the Commissioner of 
Education arranged for a review of the entire manuscript by repre- 
sentatives of labor and industry. These representatives were: 


E ope F. Garrett, Assistant to the President of the United Association of Plumb- 
rs and Steamfitters International Union, representing the building trades, 
Washington, D.C. 
George L. Googe, Southern A.F. of L. representative, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Fred Hewitt, Editor of the Machinists Journal, representing the metal trades, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Max Meyer, Chairman, Needle Trades Industrial Commission, and member of 
New York State Industrial Council, New York City. 
Emil Rieve, representing the Hosiery Workers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ut «John. H. Zink, President, Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning Contractors 
»» ' National Association, and = Secretary, Construction League. 


4. The manuscript was reviewed and the new policies read at a 
."" joint session of the National Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education , and the Vocational Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation, meeting in San Antonio, Texas, on November 20, 1936. 
Following this meeting the Assistant U.S. Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education met with the chief state school officers in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, for the purpose just stated. 
5. After receiving comments and suggestions by mail from the 
states, the Commissioner of Education convened a joint meeting of 
1 Mr. Hambrecht was unable to attend either of the committee meetings, but he 
arranged for Thomas H. Quigley, state teacher trainer for Trade and Industrial Educa- 


tion, Atlanta, Georgia, and vice president of the American Vocational Association, to 
attend the first meeting as his representative. 
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his technical advisory committee on general policies and the execu- 
tive committee of the Council of Chief State School Officers, on 
January 21 and 22, 1937, to advise him on the final language of the 
manuscript. 

6. On February 4, 1937, the revised Statement of Policies was in- 
cluded as one of the items in the agenda presented to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for discussion. All of the sug- 
gested changes agreed upon by the Board were included in the final 
revision. 

Some Basic Changes and Additions. Some of the more im- 
portant changes and additions to the new Statement of Policies were 
concerned with the following developments: i 

1. A major revision of the language of the manuscript was neces- 
sary because of the transfer of administrative functions of the 
original Federal Board to the U.S. Office of Education. These 
changes, however, did not otherwise affect the cooperative rela- 
tions between the states and the federal government. 

2. Тће depressión of 1930 pointed to the need for special stand- 
ards and safeguards prescribing conditions under which a puie 
school system was or was not justified in establishing training pro- 
grams within a private industrial plant during the work-day at 
public expense, and for which the school expected to be reimbursed 
from federal vocational education funds.” 

3. New policies were needed to govern the use of federal funds 
for: 

a. Distributive education aM ua 

b. Public service occupations - % A. 

c. Salaries and travel expense of teachers, supervisors, and ^ 
directors | " 

d. Part-time classes held during the évening or outside of work- фа. 
ing hours. 

The revised Statement of Policies, with other changes and addi- 
tions, was approved by the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 


February 11, 1937. 


REVISION OF 1947—THE GEORGE-BARDEN ACT * | 
Once more the Congress, at the request of the American: Voca- 
tional Association, had given thought to the further needs of voca- 
tional education. Nearly thirty years of experience and a back- 


2 Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education (1937), Bulletin 
No. 1, pp. 55-58. * 
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ground of accomplishment during the depression years and in time 
of war had forced public recognition of its value to the nation. 

The George-Barden legislation was before Congress for several 
years prior to its passage and approval by President Truman on 
August 1, 1946. Like the George-Deen Act, its effective date was set 
one year ahead. This allowed ample time for consideration of the 
need to initiate changes in the old policies and to issue new ones 
covering new provisions of the Act. 

Utilization of a National Advisory Committee. In Vocational 
Education Bulletin No. 1, General Series No. 1, revised November 1, 
1947, the U.S. Commissioner of Education, in his Foreword, re- 
viewed the procedure followed for previous editions of this publica- 
tion. For a historical account of the procedure followed in the 
fourth revision, a portion of his text is quoted: 


Policy making for vocational education has become established as a coopera- 
tive function between the states and the federal government. In the preparation of 
this revision the U.S. Office of Education has followed the practice used in former 
revisions and has sought the advice and counsel of many individuals and groups. 
At the annual meeting of the National Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education held in connection with the annual convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association in Buffalo in February, 1946, committees of state directors and 
supervisors formulated recommendations for revisions of policies, all of which were 
reviewed later by the staff of the Division of Vocational Education. 

The passage of the George-Barden Act in July, 1946, with its many new pro- 
visions, made necessary the formulation of new policies. Eight regional conferences 
called by the U.S. Office of Education for state directors of vocational education, 
executive officers of state boards for vocational education, and representative 

_supervisors from the various fields of vocational education, were held during the 
summer and early fall of 1946. At these conferences many problems were discussed 
concerning the administration of the new Act and tentative statements of policy 
were formulated. The regional conferences were attended by 50 state and terri- 
torial directors of vocational education, by 24 executive officers of state boards 
for vocational education, and by 61 representative state supervisors from the 
various vocational education fields. Following these conferences a committee of 
the Division of Vocational Education considered all suggestions that had been 
made and prepared a series of statements which included: 


1, Modifications of some existing policies applying to the Smith-Hughes Act 
as given in the 1937 edition of Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1. 

2. Some new policies and interpretations covering the principal features of the 
George-Barden Act. 


These statements, which included only matters in need of immediate attention, 
were studied by the Program Planning Committee of the Division and then pre- 
sented for approval to a National Advisory Committee which had been organized 
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to advise the U.S; Office of Education on matters of policy. This Committee con- 
sisted of four persons representing the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, and four representing the National Association of State Directors of Vo- 
cational Education. These representatives were selected by the presidents of the 
two organizations. The membership of the Committee, representing the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, who also were executive officers of state 
boards for vocational education, included: 

Rex Putnam, Oregon 

Clyde A. Erwin, North Carolina 

Edgar Fuller, New Hampshire 

Dean M. Schweickhard, Minnesota 
Тће members representing the National Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education were: 

Robert E. Cammack, Alabama 

John A. McCarthy, New Jersey 

Julian A. McPhee, California 

John J. Seidel, Maryland 


The Committee met in Washington on January 13, 14, and 15, 
1947, to review the work of the Program Planning Committee, after 
which it was approved and issued as a supplement to Bulletin No. 1. 

With this initial effort the new policies were discussed at eight 
regional conferences. Once more suggestions were referred to the 
Program Planning Committee of the Vocational Division for re- 
vision preparatory to submittal at a meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Committee, held in Chicago on May 5-7, and to a second 
meeting, held in Washington on September 24—26, 1947. The final 
recommendations of this committee were carefully considered and 
the resulting Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational 
Education was officially issued by the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in November, 1947. 

Chart I, issued by the U.S. Office of Education on July 1, 1949, 
illustrates the relationship between the federal office and state and 
local boards in the administration of vocational education or- 
ganized under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden acts. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


State Boards for Vocational Education 


ORGANIZATION AND PROFESSIONAL STAFFS 


State boards for vocational education and responsible state 
agencies for the administration of all vocational education acts, 
are the cooperative partners of the federal agency of administration. 
In the beginning and until October 10, 1933, the federal agency 
was the Federal Board for Vocational Education. On that date the 
administrative functions of the Board were transferred by Presi- 
dential executive order to the Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior. The latter placed them in the U.S. Office of Education 
under the authority of the Commissioner of Education. 

The change in the status of the federal agency in no way affected 
the duties and responsibilities of state boards. The basic Smith- 
Hughes Act was not otherwise affected, and few changes were made 
in federal policies and in state plans. The federal administrative 
staff was transferred intact, with no change in duties. The U.S. 
Commissioner of Education was charged with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities previously discharged by the Federal Board. The 
composition of the Board was not changed, but its functions were 
limited to the giving of advice.! 


ORIGIN AND FUNCTION OF STATE BOARDS 
The Smith-Hughes Act, in Section 5, provides: 


"That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations provided for in sec- 
tions two, three, and four of this Act, any State shall, through the legislative au- 
thority thereof, accept the provisions of this Act and designate or create a state 
board, consisting of not less than three members, and having all necessary power 
to cooperate, as herein provided, with the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in the administration of the provisions of this Act. The state board of education, 
or other board having charge of the administration of public education in the 
state, or any state board having charge of the administration of any kind of vo- 
cational education in the state may, if the state so elect, be designated as the state 
board, for the purposes of this Act. 


1See Chapter XIV for details of transfer. 
180 
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Nomenclature. It will be noted that Section 5 of the Smith- 
Hughes Act does not изе the nomenclature “State Board for Voca- 
tional Education.” It provides for the designation or creation of a 
“state board, consisting of not less than three members, and having 
all necessary power to cooperate, . . . with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in the administration of the Act.” 

At its meeting on September 27, 1917, the Federal Board voted 
that, “The official title of a state board under the Smith-Hughes 
Act shall, so far as the Federal Board is concerned, be designated as 
the State Board for Vocational Education.” This action was 
needed in order to avoid the confusion and misunderstandings 
which would have arisen had each of the state boards been desig- 
nated by a title originating in the state. For example, in 13 states 
and the Island of Puerto Rico, new state boards were created by 
legislative action. These were generally known as “State Boards for 
Vocational Education.” In New York State the State Board of 
Regents was designated as the board of control. In other states the 
boards designated were variously known as the “State Board of 
Education,” the “State Board for Public Instruction,” and the 
“State Board for Industrial and Adult Education.” In Colorado the 
legislature designated the board which administered the State 
College of Agriculture.? ` 

Another reason for adopting a uniform nomenclature was in the 
interest of clarifying the responsibilities of boards which were al- 
ready created to administer some other phase of the states’ educa- 
tional programs. " 

The boards thus designated are dual boards in that they meet 
and act on matters affecting their original functions and adjourn 
only to reconvene immediately as the State Board for Vocational 
Education and take action on matters affecting the vocational 
program. ` 

STATUTORY PROVISIONS COMMON TO STATE 
ACCEPTANCE ACTS 

The Federal Act is very specific in its reference to the kind of 
state agency which each state must designate or create to carry on 
its cooperative relationship with the federal office. Section 5 pro- 
vides that each state shall: 


2 [n later years a separate state board was created by the legislature. 


t. 
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s ` 

1) Accept, through its legislature, the provisions of the Act. This ac- 
ceptance, in effect, creates the partnership: under which the pro- 
gram is operated. д ni 

2) Designate or create, by legislation, a state board of not less than 
three members. The board is to have all necessary power to cooperate with 
the federal agency in the administration of the Act. 

3) Appoint through legislative authority its state treasurer as custodian 
of federal funds allotted to the state. This essential provision completes 
the general terms of the partnership, all of which are enumerated in 


‚ the state plan prepared by the state board and presented to the 


federal agency for approval. During 1917, all but 11 states were able 
to pass acceptance acts. These states took advantage of the provision 
in the Smith-Hughes Act which permitted their governors to ac- 
cept the benefits of the Federal Act by proclamation. Whatever the 
procedure adopted, all 48 states were duly qualified to receive 
their allotment of funds before the time limit expired on January 1, 
1918.8 


COMPOSITION OF STATE BOARDS 


While the composition of state boards for vocational education 
has changed somewhat from that of boards originally created or 
designated in 1917, a study made by Dr. Frank W. Lathrop in 1930 
and revised by Ray A. Murray in 1937 is fairly representative of the 
general composition of these boards.‘ 

The original state boards of 1917-18 had an average member- 
ship of 6.9 persons. In 1937 the membership averaged 7.14 per 
board. The trend for the composition of the board during the 20- 
year period in which the program was in operation, tended toward 
fewer educational and more lay members. For example, the number 
of chief state school officers on state boards decreased from 36 to 28. 
The number of presidents of universities decreased from 18 to 4, 
of state teachers’ colleges from 11 to 3, and of agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges from 10 to 5. The number of representatives of 
editors and publishers decreased from 11 to 4, and the number of 
manufacturers from 15 to 5. Ў 

Increasing trends were shown in the number of members who 
possessed a background of business experience from 10 to 39; of 
homemaking from 6 to 22; of farming from 11 to 14; of banking 


3 See Table 1, Chap. XVII. 
„ * Misc. 1158, Rev. 1938 (U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C.). 
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from 11 to 17; and of labor from 9 to 12. The number of governors, s 
lawyers, and teachers remained about the same. The status of these. ' 
boards in 1937, including all states, the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, and the Island of Puerto Rico, but not the District of* \ 
Columbia (in which the program had still to get under way) is 
revealed by the Lathrop-Murray study." 

Size of State Boards and Term of Membership. State boards 
{ог vocational education in 1937 ranged in size from three, the 
statutory minimum for any board under the National Act, to twelve , 
members. The average number of members had, in 1917, increased ~" 
from 6.9 to 7.14 per board. 

The 51 state boards had a total membership of 364 members, 
and the length of term of membership varied from 2 years to 12 
years in 23 of the boards. The most common lengths of term were 4 
years and 6 years. Twenty of the boards had members whose terms 
were of varying length. For eight boards, the term was indefinite. 

Identity of Membership with the State Board (1937). Under 
the National Act a state could designate an existing board аз Из 
state board for vocational education, or it could create a state board: 
de novo. In the Lathrop-Murray study it was found that 33 states 
and the Territory of Alaska had designated their state boards of 
education as the state board to administer vocational education. у 
In each of these states, the state board acts sometimes as the state 
board of education and sometimes as the vocational board. The 
distinction in function is purely technical and in the interest of 
keeping separate records of official acts. à 

The State of Nevada designated its regular board of education, 
with two members added (one representing labor and one agri- 
culture), as its official vocational board. In North Dakota, the vo- 
cational board is identical with the board of administration. In the 
Territory of Hawaii, the vocational board and the territorial board 
are one. 

In 13 states'and the Island of Puerto Rico, a vocational board ze 
was created de novo by state or insular law. Re 

Ex-Officio, Appointive, and Elective Character of State 
Boards. The 51 state boards in 1937 had a total membership of | 
364, of which 88 were ex officio, 242 were appointive, and 34 were ~ 
elective. + 


. y E 
5 For the District of Columbia, see page 185 of this chapter. "= re № 
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In 23 states and the Territory of Hawaii the membership of 
the vocational board was of mixed ex-officio and appointive char- 
acter; in 12 states and the Territory of Alaska it was entirely ap- 


_ pointive; and in 8 states and the Island of Puerto Rico it was entirely 


ex officio. 

In Arkansas and Utah the study revealed that the board was 
ex officio and elective; in Nevada the board was ex officio, appoin- 
tive, and elective. In Louisiana the board was appointive and elec- 
tive; and in New York the entire board is elected by the legislature. 

Status and Occupation of Members. The Lathrop-Murray 
study of the official status and occupations of lay members of state 
boards shows that there is no general type of board either as to 
official or occupational characteristics. 

In 28 states the state superintendent is, ex officio, a member of 
the vocational board, and 20 college and university presidents and 
others working in education are included in the ex-officio member- 
ship. The appointive membership includes 58 people who work in 
the field of education. Three elective members are in the educa- 
"попа! field. Homemakers аге represented among both the ap- 
pointive and elective members. Twenty-seven different occupations 
are represented among the ex-officio members, and 66 among the 
elective. ` j 

Limiting Provisions of State Statutes. The ex-officio designa- 
tion of the board or members of the board is the most common pro- 
vision of the state laws. Several states provide for geographical 
distribution of the membership; for restriction of the number be- 
longing to the same political party; and for selection of members 
from designated groups. These groups usually include education, 
agriculture, home economics, labor, commerce and trades, and in- 
dustries. There is, probably, no better example'of democratic 
government, of the American way of exercising a freedom of choice 
in selecting its public servants, than is illustrated by the manner in 
which the states select arid compose their state boards for vocational 


.' education. | .. 


Е у 
Selecting the Executive Officer. In forty states and the terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the Island of Puerto Rico the 
executive officer held this position as a result of being chief state 
school officer. In eight states the executive officer was elected by the 
board. - | $ 4 Р 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The extension of vocational education to the District of Co- 
lumbia was authorized by the George-Deen Act of June 8, 1936.2" 
Section 8 of the Act reads, “Аз used in this Act the term ‘states and 
territories’ means the several states, the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, the Island of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia.” 

Acceptance of Provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. The 
District of Columbia presents many problems of administration that 


E 


are different from those arising in the administration of state gov- $ 


ernments. Citizens of the United States who reside in the District 
cannot vote and they have no representative in the Congress. They 
live under laws passed for them by the representatives of 48 states, 
a Congress which does not look upon residents of the District as 
constituents. | 

The Smith-Hughes Act specifically provided for the acceptance 
of the Act by the 48 states. Because its provisions were not extended 
to the District of Columbia, it failed to prescribe the procedure by 
which supplementary acts based upon the provisions of the original. 
Act could be accepted. With the passage of the George-Deen Act it 
became necessary to establish a procedure which would enable the 
public schools of the District to take advantage of moneys available 
to their needs. On December 10, 1937, the Office of the Solicitor of 
the Department of the Interior issued an opinion to the Secretary 
in which he answered three questions prepared by the US. Office | 
of Education. The questions were as follows: 


1. Since Congress has already included the District of Columbia in the “states 
and territories” entitled to the benefits of the George-Deen Act, will it be neces- 
sary for it to enact additional legislation formally accepting the provisions of the 
Act as required of the States in section 5 of the Smith-Hughes Act? * 

2. If no additional legislation on the part of Congress is necessary to enable the 
District of Columbia to qualify for its allotment of funds appropriated under the 
George-Deen Act, may the Board of Education for the District of Columbia legally 
serve as the ‘state board having all necessary power to cooperate with the Office 
of Education in the administration of the provisions of the George-Deen Act 

5. Willit be necessary for Congress to enact additional legislation appointing | 
the Secretary of the Treasury as custodian ов funds.for the District of Columbia? 


» 


4 e'ti 


в Editor's Note: For many years residents of the District of Columbia have sought 
representation in Congress, the right to vote, and local autonomy. (These issues are be 


fore the Congress at this writing.) 4 2% 
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Opinion Rendered by the Solicitor. Nathan R. Margold, 
solicitor, Department of the Interior, rendered an opinion which 
we quote in answer to the questions submitted. ` 


It is my opinion that the Congress is not required by section 5 of the Smith- 
Hughes Act to pass an act of acceptance for the District of Columbia. In view of 
the fact that the Congress is the legislative authority for the District of Columbia 
(section 8, Article IV of the Constitution), its express declaration in section 8 of 
the George-Deen Act that the District of Columbia shall be entitled to the benefits 
of the appropriation made by that act renders unnecessary any act of acceptance 
by Congress under section 5. j 


ж ж ж * o * 


My opinion on the second question is that the Board of Education for the 
District of Columbia should function in all respects in the same manner as any 
state board designated pursuant to the condition imposed in section 5; and that 
the Board of Education is empowered to do all things necessary to cooperate with 
the Office of Education in the administration of the George-Deen Act. 

з з + ж & 
For the reasons given in answer to questions 1 and 2 herein it is my opinion 


that Congress'is not required to enact additional legislation for the purpose of ap- 


pointing the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States as custodian under 
Section 13 for vocational education funds allotted to the District of Columbia. 

, Вуушше of the foregoing, it is my opinion that no further legislation by Con- 
gress is necessary in order to entitle the District of Columbia to receive the benefits 
of the appropriation made by the George-Deen Act. 


ж ж ж жож 


» „Composition of District of Columbia Board. In accepting the 
ovisions of the Smith-Hughes Act the District Commissioners 
designated the Board of Education as the District board of control. 
This Board consists of nine members, all of whom are appointed by 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. Each 
appointment is for a period of three years. The periods are staggered 
so that three appointments are made each year. 
The Board in 1946 included four lawyers, two homemakers, 
and one each from the fields of business, medicine, and the build- 


ing trades, The superintendent of schools is the executive officer of 


the Board. " 


NEC ORGANIZATION OF STATE EXECUTIVE STAFFS 
АП official dealings in the administration of these grants in aid 
must be between the federal agency and the state board of control. 


„ 7 Only-essential parts of the opinion, dated December 10, 1937, аге included | herein. 
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Both of these agencies are created by legislative authority, and both 
have been given specific responsibilities and duties, some of which 
cannot be delegated to others. Both agencies have in their employ 
an executive staff through which their orders and policies are put 
into operation. Federal agents of the U.S. Office of Education deal 
with state boards through their designated agents only, and not with 
individual schools and institutions. 

Under this cooperative procedure all state boards must have in 
their employ a staff of administrators, supervisors, specialists, and 
clerical and fiscal workers to carry on the work authorized by the si 
state board. 

Reference was made in Chapters I and II to the early-felt need 
for state leadership in the vocational program. During the thirty 
years of operation since 1917, remarkable progress has been made · 
in building up functional staffs. In general, these consist of an 
executive officer of the board; a state director of vocational educa- 
tion, and one or more state supervisors in the fields of agriculture, 
trade and industry, home economics, distributive education, and 
occupational information and guidance; specialists in research and 
in teacher training; and clerical and fiscal staff members. 


EX-OFFICIO AND PROFESSIONAL’ LEADERSHIP » » 


Previous to the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, field opera- 
tions of experienced leaders in vocational education were limited 
a half dozen states, a few cities in other states, and a limited nüm- 
ber of privately endowed vocational technical schools. The Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education had served 
a useful purpose bringing together potential leaders at its annual . 
conventions and special conferences held on Staten Island, East у 


* 


Aurora, New York, and elsewhere. At these conferences problems of. . 


school organization, of teacher training; of apprenticeship, of job 
analysis, and functioning subject matter were discussed. 

The states of Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Pennsyl- - 
vania, Wisconsin, New Jersey, and Indiana had enacted, previous 
to 1917, legislation providing for varying state-aided programs of 
vocational education. In the administration of these programs pro- 
fessional leaders began to emerge, including such men as David 
Snedden, Charles R. Allen, R. O. Small, and Rufus W. Stimson in 
Massachusetts; Andrew S. Draper, L. A. Wilson, Arthur D, Dean, 
and Francis W. Wing, in New York; Lewis H. Carris, followed by x 
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Wesley A. O’Leary, in New Jersey; L. H. Dennis and Millard В. 
King, in Pennsylvania; R. L. Cooley, John Callahan, and L. D. 
Harvey, in Wisconsin; and Charles A. Greathouse and Z. M. 
Smith, in Indiana. From the colleges and universities came 
Charles R. Richards, Herman Schneider, Frank Leavitt, Paul H. 
Hanus, Henry S. Pritchitt, and Elmer E. Brown, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. * у 

From the cities of Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Missouri), 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Denver, Buffalo, 
Rochester, and New York came other leaders with experience in 
organizing local»yocational schools. 

With this nucleus upon which to draw was begun the task of 
building professional staffs to administer vocational education in 
cooperation with the federal board. The initial staff as it was rc- 
ported to the federal office for the second year of the program in- 
cluded 30 full-time state directors, of which probably one-half 
were qualified by. education and experience. The report also con- 
tained the names of 46 state supervisors of vocational agriculture, 
of whom less than 30 were giving full time to the supervisory pro- 

+ gram. Of the 38 states reporting supervisors of trade and industrial 
* education, 30 were giving full time to the program. 

Ноте economics was less fortunate than either agriculture or 
trades and industry. Federal aid to the states was limited to 20 per 
cent of the trade and industrial fund. It is partly for this reason that 
the states were slower to employ state supervisors. The report for 
the year 1918-19 listed only 12 full-time supervisors. 

The situation just described improved rapidly, as shown by the 
first of the four tables entitled, Roster of Executive Staffs of State 
Boards, of which Table I is for the period 1920-21; Table II, for 
1930-31; Table Ш, for 1940—41; апа Table IV, for 1947-48. 

Twenty years later the administrative and supervisory staffs 
employed by the states had improved under the ruling of the 
Federal Board permitting the use of teacher-training funds for 
supervision, and also under the funds made available through the 
George-Deen Act. The roster shown in Table III, for the year 
1940-41, shows 38 full-time directors, practically all of whom were 
fully qualified by education and experience. 

Table III also shows great improvement in the fields of ag- 
riculture, trades and industry, and home economics, and the 
beginning of two new services—Occupational Information and 
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Guidance and Distributive Education. In these new fields the states 
had not yet built up their supervisory service to a high degree owing 
to the newness of the program and because of war activities. 


SUMMARY OF STATE PERSONNEL, 1947-48 


The latest directory of state officials issued by the U.S. Office of 

Education for the year 1947—48 contains the following information: 
45 full-time directors 

157 supervisors and assistant supervisors of vocational agri- 

culture " 

162 agricultural teacher-trainers 

90 state supervisors of trades and industry 
90 trade and industrial teacher-trainers " 
166 supervisors of home economics 
104 heads of home economics teacher-training departments 
39 state supervisors of distributive education 
13 teacher-trainers of distributive education 
39 state supervisors of occupational information and guidance 
51 executive officers of state boards, of whom forty-seven were 
also the chief state school officer. * 

To these 956 there should be added a large number of district 
and local directors and supervisors, especially in the fields of in- 
dustrial and homemaking education. It would be safe to estimate 
the present-day leadership in vocational education as being close 
to 1,500 professionally trained men and women as compared with a 
score or more at the beginning of the program, in 1917. 

Function of Executive Officer. As the title implies, the func- 
tions of the executive officer are executive rather than administra- 
tive. He is the manager for the state board. As such he sees that its 
policies and decisions are carried. out. 

The states, either by state law or by Act of the state board, . 
choose their executive officers. During the years 1918-19 all bat | 
eleven of them were the chief state school officers in their respective 
states. As such they already held full-time jobs as state superin- 
tendents of public education or as state commissioners of education 
and therefore could only assume the duties of executive officer on a 
part-time basis. " 

Function of State Director. The position of state director of vo- 
cational education is a full-time job in most states, and should be in 
all of them. His function is to know.the vocational needs of the 
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state; to understand the vilius types of vocational schools which 
can best meet those needs. He must know and understand the prob- 
lems of labor and management; and be a good teacher. He must 
know how to direct others, and to be able to work with them. He is 
responsible to the state board and should keep it fully informed on 
the administration of the whole vocational education program. In 
1918-19 there were too few who were qualified to serve the states 
in this capacity. 

unction of State Supervisors. The importance of the super- 
visory function was early recognized by the federal office when it 
iri м0 supervision as a form of teacher training. This theory 
and phil osophy are recorded in Chapter XIX. Little more can be 
added. Ноу, this was a new philosophy in 1918, and not many 
persons otherwise fairly qualified had ever been exposed to it. For 
the most part, public school supervision was regarded as an in- 
spectional function. Few teachers welcomed the supervisor into 
their classrooms, and still fewer “confessed their weaknesses” and 
sought professional training in order to do a better job of teaching. 
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State Plans for Vocational Education ` 


А PARTNERSHIP IN EDUCATION 


In other chapters we have referred to the “partnership” be- 
tween the states! and the federal government formed through the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. We have referred at various 
times to the contractural relations existing between these two 
agencies, in which each state agreed to do or not to do some par- 
ticular thing or things for a given consideration. The consideration 
was an allotment of federal funds appropriated by Congress. 

The idea of “partnership” or agreement apparently had its 
genesis between-1910 and 1912. The early bills introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congressman Davis of Minnesota, 
and in the Senate by Senators Dolliver of Iowa and Page of Ver- 
mont, did not refer to any kind of a plan as a condition of participa- 
tion in the benefits of federal funds appropriated for vocational edu- 
cation, Г : v я, 

The first reference to a plan seems to have been in the revision of 
§-3, a bill introduced by Senator Page on April 6, 1911, The ‘bill 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. On 
August 14, 1911, the Committee submitted its report with a number 
of amendments, one of which was inserted in the original Section 5 
(new Section 4). It provided that the funds ‘appropriated for col- 
lege-extension departments or divisions should be used only under a 
plan approved by state directors of state experimental stations.? 

Eight months later Congressman William B. Wilson, who as 
Secretary of Labor, 1917-21, was ex officio a member of the Federal 
Board, improved on the idea when he introduced Н.К. 23581 
April 10, 1912. He inserted a provision in Section 18 making a 
state plan a condition of approval. Under this provision, which 
read, “the board for vocational education for each state and the 
District of Columbia shall adopt, with the approval of the Secre- 

1 The term “state” is intended to include the territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the 
Island of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, as well as the 48 states. 


2 Senate Report No. 405, 62d Congress, 2d Session, p. 73. 
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tary c of the Interior, and place in operation a general administrative 
scheme or plan" for the administration of the Act. This new Јап- 
guage was discussed by Dr. C. A. Prosser at the hearings on the bill 
held on April 24, 1912, in much the same language used by him 
two years later at the meeting of the Commission on National Aid to 

' Vocational Education held on April 23, 1914. Then, in response to 
a suggestion made by Miss Leonora O'Reilly, representing the 
Women's Trade Union League, Dr. Prosser, addressing Miss 
O'Reilly, asked: 

“What would you think of this method of carrying out the sug- 

gestion you made? Suppose that a federal statute were drawn giving 
grants to the states, under certain broad conditions, this money to be 
disbursed by the states through state boards of control, selected by the 
states—in most cases the State Board of Education—then to have 
the federal statute set up a working relation between the National 
Board or national authority and the state boards of control for the 
states. The state board would come to the National Board and say 
‘The conditions in our state are such that we recommend this Plan, 
which we want to try out.” 
° “When the representatives of the state and the nation came to a 
meeting of minds on any plan adopted to meet state conditions, 
then the state board of control, entirely free from the National 
Government, would put it into operation. The state would receive 
the annual amount due it and give it out to approved schools in 
the state, coming back for further discussion only when it made 
changes in its plan. In this way the state would receive grants from 
the national government as long as it carried out the terms of the 
partnership set up between the nation and the state. Would not a 
plan of that kind provide for the things which this Commission has 
in mind?” 

Miss О’КеШу agreed that it would. 

Agencies of Cooperation. When the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education issued its Statement of Policies* in 1917 it said, “The 
machinery established by the Act is devised to secure effective co- 
operation in promoting vocational education. The law provides for 
the appointment by the President of a representative Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. It also provides. for administrative agen- 
cies representing the states. The Act requires that state boards of 

? Italics used for emphasis upon essential characteristics of the proposal. 

4 Statement of Policies (1917 ed.), Bulletin No. 1, p. 7. 
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not less than three members shall be created by state legislation? 
Each state board is to work in cooperation with the Federal Board 
in carrying out the provisions of the Act. 

“The scheme of education proposed contemplates that each 
state shall submit to the Federal Board a plan outlining the method 
by which it proposes to conduct its vocational education activities. 
These plans the Federal Board müst carefully examine. If it finds 
them to be in conformity with the spirit and purpose of the Act, it 
is authorized to direct that the moneys apportioned to the various 
states be paid. In other words, partly by the Act itself, partly by the 
Federal Board, and partly by the state board in cooperation with 
the Federal Board, standards of vocational education are estab- 
lished meeting the approbation of both the state and federal govern- 
ments. Each in its own field supreme, the state board and the 
Federal Board, in order to function at all, must come together on 
the ground thus briefly described.” 

Growth of an Idea. More than a third of a century has elapsed 
since Dr. Prosser discussed his idea of a state plan as the medium 
which would cement the partnership between the national and 
state governments in a cooperative program of vocational educa- 
tion. His idea was later incorporated by the Commission in its re- 
port to Congress. Congress wrote it into the Smith-Hughes Act, 
thereby making it a part of the basic law. The Federal Board in- 
corporated the basic law with its interpretations in the Statement of 
Policies issued to the states. The state boards wrote their plans in 
conformity with the basic law and the policies of the federal office. 
The local school authorities organized their vocational school рго-_ 
grams under the provisions of the state plan. 

The state plan, when thus conceived, written, and approved, be- 
comes, for the time being, the contract or agreement between the 
federal and state authorities. It assures the state complete freedom 
from federal interference in administration of the program. It as- 
sures the federal office that the money which Congress арргорг 
ated for specific purposes will be properly expended so longas the 
state does not violate the provisions of its plan. Finally, it provides 
the local schools with a set of “specifications” to use in building 
their programs of vocational education if they desire to be reim- 
bursed by the state for salaries paid their teachers. If the local 
school authorities are not interested in reimbursement, they are free 
to follow or not to follow the provisions of the state plan. 
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PREPARATION OF STATE PLANS 


The authors of this book were all members of the original execu- 
tive staff of the Federal Board for Vocational Education when it 
was organized in 1917. One of them had continuous responsibility 
for assisting the states in the preparation of their plans, and in re- 
viewing them for the fiscal period, 1917-47. The preparation of 
state plans is, therefore, a matter of record, memory, and first- 
hand experience. Official records on file in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation contain the plans as submitted, the dates of their submis- 
sion, and approval with files of correspondence relating thereto. 
What they do not show-are some of the early experiences gained by 
members of the federal and state staffs in the development of a state 
plan over a period of thirty years. This experience is recorded only 
in individual memories. i 

The fact that only six or seven states had state laws in operation 
providing some form of state aid to vocational education in ad- 
vance of the Smith-Hughes Act did not add much to their ex- 
perience in writing state plans. Therefore, all states “‘started from 
scratch." The difference was that a few states had the benefit of 
experience in the administration of vocational schools and classes 
and knew more about the aims, objectives, types of schools and 
philosophy of vocational education. 

» First State Plans Hastily Prepared. The Federal Board held its 
first meeting on July 21, 1917. It met in conference with chief state 
school officers in August to discuss what the states must do to qualify 
‚ Юг participation in the moneys already appropriated by Congress. 
During the last week in September, it was able to hold a series of 
interoffice conferences with its executive staff, including the re- 
gional agents. ў 

At these interoffice conferences the Board, director, and assistant 

directors gave instructions to the newly appointed regional agents 

` and sent them out into their respective regions to assist the states in 
completing their acceptances of the federal Act, and in drafting a 
state plan based upon the conditions and needs of the state. The 
Federal Board had set the goal—all states to be qualified for certi- 
fication of their allotments by January 1, 1918. 'That meant com- 
pleting forty-eight state plans in three months. A few states had 
made some progress, and some had sent preliminary plans for re- 
view, but not one plan had been processed by the executive staff 
and submitted to the Board for approval. 
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Topical Outline of State Plans. A brief topical outline was 
prepared for the information of the state boards to assist them in 
preparing their plans with reasonable uniformity. This topical out- 
line later was issued to the states with Circular Letter No. 100. For 
many years the outline and letter were known as C.L. 700. 

In 1917 the regional agents for agricultural and trade and in- 
dustrial education traveled in pairs within their respective regions. 
Appointments were made by telegram and each state was given as 
much time as needed to discuss the program, make a brief survey 
of its needs and prepare its plan in fairly complete form for the con- 
sideration of the state board. These activities would take from four 
to six days in each state after which the federal agent moved on to 
the next state. It was a “catch as catch сап” procedure in making 
appointments and being able to keep them with state officials. As 
they traveled from state to state they gained experience. They be- 
came more familiar with the aims, purposes and provisions of the 
basic Act, and were better able to assist the states in getting started. 

There was wide variation in state plans when first submitted to 
the Federal Board. One state visited by an agent announced, “Oh, 
we have our plan all written. We have had it printed and are ready 
to send it in for approval." On examination it was found that the 
plan as printed occupied two pages of an 814 x 11 sheet of paper. - 
It was only a brief outline of the requirements enumerated in the 
Smith-Hughes Act. Other state plans were voluminous. They were 
replete with printed catalogues and courses of study of teacher- 
training institutions. 

All of these first plans, voluntarily prepared in advance of any ` 
action on the part of the staff of the Federal Board, showed the 
need for a topical outline which would provide a degree of uni- 
formity among the states in its form and arrangement of subjects, 
and which would govern the length of state plans. 

The first topical outline, hastily prepared, has been revised from 
time to time until it now represents a model for plans of like char- 
acter and purpose. The practice of calling this outline “C.L. 100” 
became quite general. In later years an effort was made to change 
the short title to the longer and more exact one of Topical Outline 
for State Plans for Vocational Education. The latest revision was issued 
on November 30, 1946, and transmitted to the states with C.L. 
2609. б 

Completion of State Plans. With 48 states and three months to 
go, the task of getting all plans in and approved by January 1, 1918, 
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seemed almost superhuman. Yet, within the time limit every one of 
the 48 states had accepted the Act, prepared and secured approval 
of its plan, and complied with all necessary requirements for estab- 
lishing a state system of vocational education in cooperation with 
the national government. 

Approval of State Plans for 1917 and 1918. At its meeting on 
October 18, 1917, the Federal Board gave formal approval to the 
first group of state plans recommended by the executive staff and 
the standing committee. The minutes read: 


VOTED: That the chairman be authorized to certify the following seven states 
as entitled to receive the first quarterly allotment from the appropriations for 
salaries of teachers of agricultural subjects, the appropriation for the salaries of 
teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects, and the appropriation 
for the training of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, or of 
teachers of trade, industrial, or home economics subjects as provided by an Act of 
Congress approved February 23, 1917: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Maine, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Utah. 

VOTED: That the chairman be authorized to certify the State of Texas as 
entitled to receive the first quarterly allotment from the appropriation for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, as provided 
by an Act of Congress approved February 23, 1917. 


For the benefit of readers who desire information of similar 
° character for all of the states, Table I is presented to show the man- 
ner in which the states accepted the National Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, the date when the State Acceptance Act became effective, 
and the date of approval by the Federal Board of the first state plan 
of each of the states. 

State Plans Are Live Instruments. The most fundamental 
characteristic of vocational education is that it is built around the 
training needs of the individual, of the job, and of society. As these 
needs grow and change with time, so, also, must the training pro- 
gram grow and change. This means that vocational programs must 
be kept flexible, alive and adapted to changing needs and economic 
conditions. The state plan, the instrument in which the state board 
sets forth the kinds of schools it proposes to promote with the aid of 
federal funds, must also live, grow, and develop in step with these 
changing needs and economic conditions. 

Five-Year Period for Submission of Plans. During the five- 
year period, 1917—22, the states revised and resubmitted their plans 
annually. Each year they were rewritten, approved by the state 
board, and then transmitted to the Federal Board for approval. 
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In 1922 the Federal Board suggested a change in this procedure 
and, accordingly, asked the states to prepare and submit their plans 
for a five-year period with the understanding that any state could 
propose an amendment to its plan at any time, and that the amend- 
ment would be received and accorded the same consideration for 
approval it would have been given had it been a part of the 
original plan. 

Most states complied with this suggestion. During the years 
many amendments have been submitted. These amendments 
have served to keep the state plan alive and flexible to meet any 
emergency. 

AMENDMENTS TO STATE PLANS 


The Constitution of the United States, carefully written during 
the summer of 1787 by the delegates from the 12 states attending 
the convention in Philadelphia, and signed by 39 of the 55 members 
in attendance, originally consisted of a preamble and seven articles. 
Even before it had been ratified by the necessary nine states and 
declared in effect by the Government on the first Wednesday in 
March, 1789, a number of “safeguarding” amendments were pro- 
posed for submission to the people. Twelve such amendments were 
submitted to the first Congress meeting in the city of New York on 
September 25, 1789, and ten of these original amendments were 
adopted. 

Without the power to amend the Constitution it is a question 
how long our democracy would have endured. The original ten 
amendments were more or less routine and perfunctory. They 
represented issues already before the people, most of which, no 
doubt, were debated by the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. During the period of 161 years since the ten original 
amendments® were ratified by the states, eleven more have been 
added. We question whether many of them would have been ap- 
proved by the voters of 1791. For example, the XVI Amendment 
authorized income taxation, and the XIX Amendment gave na- 
tion-wide suffrage to women. These issues came before the people 
over a period of many years. During this time public opinion had - 
crystallized in favor of a change in fundamental law. In a similar 
manner, state plans need to be amended from time to time, espe- 
cially when submitted for five-year periods. 
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During the thirty years from 1917 to 1947, the states amended 
their plans many times. In some instances these amendments were 
proposed by the federal office, but usually the need was anticipated 
by the state. In times of national stress, as in the period of the de- 
pression and during World War II, a wave of amendments swept 
the federal office. The majority of these amendments were pro- 
posed and approved either for a specified period of time or for the 
“duration.” $ 

Amendments Suggested by Federal Office. Аз an illustration 
of amendments suggested by the federal office we cite C.L. 2108, 
issued on November 1, 1938, to chief state school officers, and state 
directors of vocational education on the subject of Amendments to 
State Plans to Provide for the Maintenance of a State Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service.” In this pronouncement the 
federal office advised the states that: у 

Under date of October 28, 1938, the Commissioner of Education authorized 
the use of federal teacher-training funds, available under the Smith-Hughes and 
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the George-Deen acts, for partial maintenance of State Occupational Information 
* and Guidance services. 

In order that these funds may be so used by a state, it will be necessary for the 
State Board for Vocational Education to submit a plan (or amendment to present 
approved plan) describing the proposed state program of Occupational Informa- 

ion and Guidance, the duties and qualifications of supervisors, and the amount of 
federal funds to be used for supervision. If this plan (or amendment) is found to be 
in conformity with the acts and with the Statement of Policies contained in Bulletin 
No. 7 (as amended on October 28, 1938), the same will be approved. 


Similar suggestions have been made whenever new policies 
affecting the use of federal funds have been issued. At the July 11, 
1918, meeting of the Federal Board the use of teacher-training funds 
for the maintenance of a program of state supervision was author- 
ized on condition: 

“That a plan of supervision be set up by the state board and 
approved by the Federal Board." 

This plan was to include the qualifications of supervisors and 
provided that not more than twenty-five per cent of the maximum 
which may be used for teacher training in any one of the three lines 
—trades and industries, home economics, and agriculture—could 
be used for the maintenance of supervision in that field. To put this 
program in operation in any state, it was necessary to amend the 
state plan. The states quickly responded to this suggestion. 

Other suggested amendments related to the training of em- 
ployees in industrial plants, the use of representative advisory com- 

» mittees, and training for public service. 


CHIEF PURPOSES OF STATE PLANS 
State plans serve various purposes, some of which are: 


1. They represent the contract or agreement between the federal 
and state authorities. 

2. They represent the policy of state boards and as such become 
official guides for their administrative and supervisory staffs. 

3. They furnish information to local school officials necessary 
to the organization and administration of vocational schools and 
classes, if reimbursement from federal funds or state funds is to be 
expected.* S 

4. They insure a continuity in the state program throughout 
changing administrations. 6 

* The Pennsylvania Plan for 1947-52 provides for a State-Local Plan of Coopera- 


tion which marks a definite trend in this direction. 
x 
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5. They furnish vital information to teacher-training institu- - 
tions. 

6. They provide a legal basis on which both state and federal 
field representatives may make administrative decisions. 

7. If conscientiously prepared, they cause all members of the 
professional staffs of state boards to evaluate and justify, at five- 
year intervals (or more frequently) their particular part of the 
state's program. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY RESPECTING STATE PLANS 


In 1917 the Federal Board for Vocational Education included in 
its Statement of Policies a single paragraph consisting of two sentences 
respecting the subject of state plans.’ The paragraph referred to 
reads: 


It is highly desirable that the state propose plans using the federal moncy for 
one fiscal year only. In this way they will be able from year to year to improve their 
plans and standards so as to conform to the development of work and conditions 
in the states and communities. 


In the Statement of Policies revised and reissued in May, 1922, the 
Board's policy had been modified to read: 


During the first few years after the passage of the Act it was highly desirable 
that the state propose plans using the federal moneys for one fiscal year only. In 
this way they were able, from year to year, to improve their plans and standards 
зо as to conform to the development of the program and to changing conditions in 
the states and communities, The work has progressed, however, to such an extent 
that, beginning July 1, 1922, a state may submit a plan with a request for approval 
by the Federal Board for a five-year period. . . . . 


The 1917 and subsequent editions of the Statement of Policies 
contain a statement giving the fundamental philosophy of the 
federal office with respect to the state plan. In the revision of 
February, 1937, this statement reads: 


COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT OR PLAN BETWEEN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND A STATE 


The cooperative agreement between the Federal Government and the state isa 
cooperative agreement with that state and not with all states. It is proposed by a 
state board for vocational education for a state and is approved by the Office of 
Education for that state only. It would be impossible to set up a single uniform 
plan for the country as a whole, which would take adequate account of the differ- 


Ч Statement of Policies, Bulletin No. 1, Item XIV, p. 18. 
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x ing social, economic, * and industrial conditions in-the several states. In its ad- 
ministrative discretion the Office of Education must decide what arrangement it is 
willing to enter into with each state as a unit. It should be emphasized that the 
plan for cooperation is in every case offered by the state board and passed upon by 
the Office. of Education. Authority to disapprove state plans involving reimburse- 
ments out of federal money rests with the Office of Education, but this authority 
‘does not imply authority to dictate or to initiate state plans in any particular. 
It implies only authority to determine conditions of reimbursement under the 
federal acts. Disapproval does not mean that a state may not adopt a plan, but 
only that it may not use federal funds for reimbursement under the plan dis- 
approved. + 

© The Осе of Education will look with favor on those state plans which com- 
ply with the spirit as well as the letter of the law, The Smith-Hughes Act provides 
“for the promotion of vocational education”; and the George-Deen Act provides 
“for the further development of vocational education in the several States and Terri- 
tories.” While the Office of Education is interested in assisting states and terri- 
tories in maintaining the gains that have already been made, it is particularly 
desirous of cooperating in any program that contemplates the development of уо- 
cational education in areas and among groups hitherto not reached. Because of the 
great need for training among such groups and because they represent such a large 
proportion of the population in the states, the Office of Education is interested in 
and desirous of cooperating with the states in working out plans looking toward 
more adequate programs of vocational education for these groups. 


` This same general philosophy was included in the latest re- 
vision of the official policies on the administration of the national 
vocational education acts, issued in November, 1947. 


LEGAL BASIS FOR STATE PARTICIPATION 


The legal basis for a state’s participation in the benefits of the 
national vocational education acts is given in Sections 5 and 8 of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. The statutory provisions of Section 5 are 
discussed in Chapter XVI. Section 8 provides for the submission of 
a state plan, in the following language: 


Section 8. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriation for any 
purpose specified in this Act, the state board shall prepare plans, showing the kinds 
of vocational education for which it is proposed that the appropriation shall be 
used ; the kinds of schools and equipment; courses of study; methods of instruction; 
qualifications of teachers; and, in the case of agricultural subjects, the qualifica- 
tions of supervisors or directors; plans for the training of teachers; and, in the case 
of agricultural subjects, plans for the supervision of agricultural education, as 
provided for in Section 10. Such plans shall be submitted by the state board to the. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, and if the Federal Board finds the same 
to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of this Act, the same shall be 
approved. > 
Е) 
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When the original plans were received in the federal office, the | 


legal basis for state participation was carefully чу in terms of 
the three statutory- provisions enumerated in Si 


of the Federal Board before approving the plan. — Ел, Y 

In later years it was assumed that the state Act of Ассергапсе 
continued to establish the legal basis for cooperation. However, in 
recent years it was found that in at least one state the passage of a 
general school law had, according to a written opinion of the at- 
torney general for the state, repealed essential provisions of the Act 
of Acceptance. Under this opinion there had been no legal basis for 
state participation in the benefits of the federal acts for more than 
twenty years. It was.necessary for the state to enact new legislation 
to remove the conflict. 

In the case just cited, the federal office had never been notified of 
the conflicting legislation. To avoid similar conflict in other states 
the Board provided, in the,topical outline, for state plans of the 
period 1947—52 that individual states should keep the federal office 
informed on all legislation, court decisions, executive orders, and 


state attorney general’s opinions affecting the right of states to par- 


ticipate in the program. 

It also asks the state to accept the responsibility of keeping the 
federal office informed of current developments that would in any 
way affect the legality of the state plan. 


SOME ABUSES OF STATE PLANS 
LJ 


Throughout the thirtysyear period of operation of the соорега-, 
tive program of vocational education, the state plan has been the 
bond consolidating the different parts of the program. To bea 
strong bond it must be kept alive; it must constantly reflect current 
needs of the state for vocational education, and it must be open to 
amendment as required in order to protect it from abuses to which 
it is likely to be subjected. Some of the abuses which have affected 
its value as a sound foundation for a state vocational program are: 


1. Using the plan as a detailed course of study to be imposed on 
local schools. i à | 
2 2. Using the plan to provide “job tenure” by writing qualifica- 
tions of personnel around the individual characteristics of one per- 
son so that only he can qualify. | 
$ 


ction 5 of the : 
Federal Act and a favorable opinion obtained from th elegal counsel 4 
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3. Failure to publicize the dee and make it available to schools 
and teachers. 

4. Failure to utilize the се and knowledge of the super- 
visory staff in making revisions. 

5. Failure to tie the plan in with the state Acceptance Act and 
amendments thereto and thus keep up to date the legal basis for the 
state’s participation in the benefits of the Smith-Hughes Act and all 
acts supplementary to it. ~ 

6. Newly elected or appointed executive officers do not take 
thé time to become informed about the provisions and importance 
of the plan as a manual and guide for the vocational program. 
Consequently, in planning a program based upon the needs of the 
state, they are likely to think of it as a scheme imposed upon the 
state rather than a fundamental instrument growing out of long 
experience. 

7. Failure to edit amendments into original plans, after ap- 
proval, and thus keep the plan current and up to date. The federal 
office has frequently been asked to supply copies of approved 
amendments when states are revising their plans at the end of a 


five-year period. 


8. Failure to consult with experienced local directors respon- 
sible for operating programs. 
9. A tendency to look upon the plan as a federal rather than a 
state plan. 
"10. Inclusion of too many qualifying and “ог the equivalent” 
phrases in connection with fundamental standards. 
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Relation of State Boards to Teacher-T raining 
, * Institutions 


'The importance of supplying well-trained teachers in numbers 
adequate to the need was fully appreciated by the authors of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. This is shown by sections 4, 5, 8, and 12 of the 
statute: 

Section 4 appropriates $1,000,000 annually, for allotment to the 
states, for use in prepáring vocational teachers, with the allot- 
ment to any state to be not less than $10,000 annually. 

Section 5 provides that a state may defer the acceptance of the 
benefits of any one or more of the appropriations made by the Act, 
except that it may not use the funds appropriated for the salaries of 
teachers in a given vocational field unless it uses at least the mini- 
mum amount provided for the training of teachers in that field. 

Section 8 provides for the preparation of plans by each state, 
showing the kinds of vocational education for which the federal 
funds are to be used including the training of teachers. 

Section 12 gives further attention to the training of teachers. 
It provides that such training shall be carried on under supervision 
of the state board, in schools or classes under public supervision or 
control. It also provides that it shall be given only to persons who 
have had, or are securing as a part of their training, adequate vo- 
cational experience or contact in the line of work for which they 
are preparing themselves as teachers. This section further provides 
that a state shall expend not less than 20 per cent nor more than 60 
per cent of its allotment of teacher-training funds for the training of 
teachers in a given vocational field. 

These four sections not only provide federal funds to train vo- 
cational teachers, but they also require that each state make a mini- 
mum effort to provide adequately for the training of such teachers if 
federal funds are to be used for payment of salaries. 

The George-Deen Act, passed in 1936, authorized annual ap- 
propriations for the training of teachers under the conditions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

The George-Barden Act of 1946 did not make specific authori- 
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zation of funds for the training of teachers. It did provide that funds " 
to be appropriated under the four authorizations of Section 1 might 
be used for maintenance of adequate programs of teacher training. 

‚ There are no mandatory provisions in this Act for the use of such» 
funds for the training of teachers, nor are there any limitations on 
the amounts which may be so used. The authors of this legislation 
believed that a greater flexibility in the amounts to be expended for - ў 
teacher training was desirable, and that this change in policy 
would tend to simplify state administration. 

Responsibility of State Boards. By the terms of the basic act 
the state board of any state is requested to provide an adequate „а 
supply of teachers in each of the several fields of vocational educa- 
tion. It may provide such training through a staff of persons work- 
ing under the direction of the board, or it may assign this training 
to some other agency. In either case the responsibility for such train- 
ing rests on the state board. The job of training may be delegated, 
but not the responsibility. 


TRAINING TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, AND DIRECTORS OF 
AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 

Much of the development that has taken place in training 
teachers of agriculture dates from the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act on February 23, 1917. This Act provided specifically for the 
preparation of teachers, and made teacher training a requisite for 
state participation in the benefits of the Act. However, a number of 
states had state-aided agricultural secondary schools before 1917. 

Agriculture in Secondary Schools. During the period 1900- 
13, laws granting state aid for agricultural instruction in public 
secondary schools were passed as follows: Maine, 1907; Louisiana 
and Virginia, 1908; Kansas and Minnesota, 1909; Maryland and 
New York, 1910; Massachusetts, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin, 1911; Arizona and Vermont, 1912; 
Indiana, Nebraska, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 1913.! In ad- 
dition, other states passed legislation during this same period per- , 
mitting instruction in agriculture in the secondary schools. 

The Nelson Amendment. The Nelson Amendment of March 4, 
1907, gave the land-grant colleges permission to expend a portion 
of the funds appropriated under it for the training of teachers of 


1 Federal Cooperation in Agricultural Extension Work, Vocational Education and Vocational 
Rehabilitation (U.S. Office of Education), Bulletin 1933, No. 15, p. 11. 
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agriculture and the mechanic arts. Comparatively few states, how- 
ever, took advantage of this legislation to initiate teacher training in 
agriculture. The extent to which colleges took advantage of this 

- provision is reflected in the number of institutions starting training 
programs for teachers of agriculture prior to the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

While 19 states were granting aid to public secondary schools for 
the teaching of agriculture in 1913, and other states had passed en- 
abling legislation, only nine of the land-grant colleges had started 
training programs for teachers of agriculture by that year. Only 19 
of the 48 land-grant colleges training white teachers reported the 
beginning of teacher training in agriculture prior to 1917. Not one 
college training Negro teachers announced similar training pro- 
grams. i 


TRENDS IN STATE PLANS—1917-47 


Teacher-Training Institutions. All states made provision in 
their state plans for the training of teachers of vocational agriculture 
by 1922. While each state board retained a part of the teacher- 
training function, namely, the upgrading of employed teachers 
through a state supervisory staff in agriculture, preservice training 
of teachers was delegated to one or more colleges or universities in 
each state. 

Little change has occurred through the years in the number of 
institutions designated for approval as schools qualified to prepare 
teachers for vocational agriculture. The change occurring marks a 
decrease rather than an increase in schools designated for approval. 

At the end of the 30-year period (1917—47), 68 colleges and uni- 
versities were designated to train teachers of vocational agriculture. 
These institutions are land-grant colleges almost without excep- 
tion. 

Functions of Teacher Training. Surveys of teacher training 
and the work of regional groups have served to identify various 
functions appropriate to teacher-training institutions. Ву 1935, 
certain functions became so generally identified with the activities 
of teacher-training institutions in agriculture that each of the re- 
gional groups formulated programs giving recognition to identical 
functions thought to be essential to institutional teacher training in 
agriculture. A committee for agricultural education in 1936, recom- 
mended that state officials responsible for the administration of vo- 
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cational education in agriculture maintain a complete teacher- 
training program including the following essentials: 

1. Provide facilities for pre-employment preparation of teachers. 

2. Develop teaching aids for teachers in service. 

3. Provide continuing education for teachers in service. 

4. Provide for follow-up of resident teacher training. 

5. Encourage improvement of college teaching (professional and 
technical) affecting the learning of prospective teachers. 

6. Conduct research and studies making direct contributions to 
the development of the program of vocational agriculture in the 
state. 

Complete Programs. Consistent development has characterized 
the growth of the teacher-training program toward the goal of pro- 
viding administratively for the six major functions constituting a 
complete program. Within five years after the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act all states had provided some sort of program for the 
training of white teachers. Likewise, many of the states having 
separate schools for Negroes made provision for training Negro 
teachers. At the time of the passage of the federal Act little in- 
struction of college grade was offered in agricultural colleges for 
Negroes. Most of the instruction was on a secondary level. In the 


early years, teacher training in agriculture was introduced in the . 


last two years of the high-school program with Negro teachers ђе- 
ing certified to teach agriculture upon completion of high-school 
training. By 1925, Negro teachers of vocational agriculture were 
required to have had a minimum of two years of college training 
and, shortly thereafter (about 1930), four years of college training 
became standard. 

In the development of complete teacher-training programs, 
Function 1, provision for pre-employment training facilities, was the first 
to receive attention. By 1930, most of the states had developed pro- 
grams adequate to meet the demand for teachers, and four years of 
college training became the minimum standard for employment as 
a teacher. Since 1930, the tendency has been to make pre-employ- 
ment training more effective through careful selection of trainees, 
making more functional the training in special-methods courses, 
and providing responsible participation in a greater variety of 
teacher activities. Р 

Function 2, developing teaching aids for teachers in service, is a com- 
paratively. recent development in teacher-training institutions. Al- 
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though teaching aids for teachers in service were prepared and 
distributed by teacher-training institutions at an early date, few 
teacher-training programs made definite administrative provision 
for this form of service. Marked attention was directed toward this 
type of service by teacher-training institutions beginning about 
1935. The war years greatly stimulated this activity to provide aids 
to the many lay and emergency teachers used in regular and food 
production war-training programs. 

Function 3, providing continuing education for teachers in service, 
reveals several developments. Regular-term graduate courses in the 
professional and technical fields, a form of continuing education, 
have about kept pace with the-demand for this form of service. 
There has been a tendency for a few institutions to develop pro- 
grams which attract teachers from a number of states. Modifica- 
tions have been made in the requirement for the master of science 
degree in many institutions, permitting the selection of courses 
better suited to the needs of teachers. This trend has been most 
marked since about 1925. Teacher-training institutions for Negroes 
have attempted graduate programs only to a comparatively limited 
extent. Short, intensive courses of from two to four weeks’ duration 
in the professional and technical fields, represent a type of con- 

-tinuing education much needed by teachers of vocational agri- 
-- culture employed on a twelve-month basis. м 

In the beginning, summer session programs were arranged to 
provide courses of six to nine weeks’ duration with the offerings 
largely in the professional field. Courses of this character proved im- 
practical because it took the teacher from the job during the active 
season on the farm. Since about 1935, there has been a definite 
move to provide short, intensive courses and to increase the offer- 
ings of a technical character in summer session programs. 

Function 4, follow-up of resident teacher training, grew out of early 
provisions for itinerant teacher training. By special provision a 
number of teacher trainers in agriculture are afforded the oppor- 
tunity to visit departments of vocational agriculture in their re- 
spective states. The most marked development in follow-up ac- 
tivities has occurred since 1930. Approximately three-fourths of the 
teacher-training institutions have made adequate provision for 
follow-up. ~ x 

Function 5, improvement of college teaching, with particular ref- 
erence to the technical training of teachers, has received increased 
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attention since 1930. Previous to that date, the facilities for training 
teachers were comparatively limited and the demand for teachers 
generally exceeded the supply. As a result, there was a tendency 10 
qualify for teaching many individuals whose technical preparation 
had been inadequate and poorly balanced. Early moves were made 
to strengthen technical instruction in the field of agricultural 
engineering and farm-shop work. In addition, scattered depart- 
ments of agricultural education were called upon to assist technical 
departments in course building and in improving methods of teach- 
ing. The most marked advance in the technical preparation of 
teachers has taken place since 1935. Present evidence points to a 
growing interest in this aspect oftteacher training. 

Function 6, provision in teacher-training institutions for research in 
agricultural education, has received definite attention and has made 
the most striking advances since 1930. In the spring of that year, 
the southern states set up minimum standards with respect to the 
allocation of time and facilities for research in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. The national research committee, regional committees, 
and state committees have helped to stimulate interest in research. 
Since 1935, several states have set up programs of research, have 
designated an individual to be responsible for research in the state, 
and have made definite time allocations for this activity. In the. 
past, a large part of the research in agricultural education has taken 
the form of graduate studies. While studies of the graduate type 
are increasing in number, there is a definite trend toward the allo- 
cation of time of teacher-training department staff members to re- 
search—a needed adjustment in the further development of the 
research function. 

Designation of Teacher-Training Institutions. There has 
been a tendency to limit the number of teacher-training institu- 
tions to one institution in a state except in states maintaining 
separate schools for Negroes. The institutions designated as ap- 
proved teacher-training institutions are the colleges of agriculture 
in the land-grant institutions. The tendency to limit the number of 
teacher-training institutions and to designate the land-grant col- 
leges is due to the following conditions: 

1. One institution in a state can supply the number of teachers 
of agriculture needed. у 

2. The land-grant college of agriculture has the facilities and 
staffs necessary to conduct research in agriculture and is in contact 
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with farming and farmers in the state. It can provide the needed in- 
struction in agriculture. It is the recognized center for programs 
relating to agriculture in the state. Its facilities for agricultural in- 
struction and the contact it maintains with developments in agri- 
culture are unequaled elsewhere in the state, cannot be duplicated 
readily, and are essential to teacher training in agriculture. 

Teacher Supply. The initiation of vocational agriculture under 
the vocational education acts created a problem of teacher supply. 
Few states were prepared to train teachers of vocational agriculture 
prior to 1917. Because of the public support accorded the program, 
the demand for vocational agriculture in schools, and the growth in 
the number of teaching centers, the demand for teachers in the first 
fifteen years of the federally aided program tended to exceed the 

‚ supply. During the school year 1932-33 there was а slight surplus 
of teachers. During 1934-35 there was a slight shortage in a few 
states and from 1936 through 1940 an increasing surplus of teach- 
ers. Since 1940, because of the war situation, the demand for 
teachers again exceeded the supply. 

A decrease in the number of new teachers trained does not reflect 
the need for additional teacher-training institutions. It reflects in- 
d made upon students enrolled ih the colleges of agriculture of 

othe land-grant institutions. Enrollments of men taking agriculture 
in the colleges of agriculture had dropped: by October, 1943 to 

10.2 per cent of the peak enrollments found in these institutions in 

1940-41, and stood at 10.7 per cent in October of 1944. The up- 

building of enrollments in the colleges of agriculture is the key to 
solution of the problem of teacher supply. 

The loss of employed teachers of vocational agriculture is more 
of a factor in the teacher supply situation than is the procurement 
and placement of new teachers trained in vocational agriculture. 
In the peak year 1941—42 before the war affected the program, 
there were 9,059 employed teachers of vocational agriculture. Dur- 
ing the four war years, 6,913 employed teachers of vocational 
agriculture left to enter other employment. This represents nearly 
90 per cent of the average number of employed teachers for the 
four-year period. Of the total number of employed teachers that 
left the work, 43.8 per cent entered the armed services, with the 
rest taking civilian types of employment. 

Heavy loss of employed teachers is not entirely a wartime prob- 
lem. The peacetime period, 1936—41, representing years of great 
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expansion in vocational agriculture, also is characterized by heavy 
teacher losses. In these six years (1936-41), 8.1 teachers were em- 
ployed per year per 100 employed teachers owing to growth in the 
program. An additional 10.3 teachers per year were employed per 
100 employed teachers to replace those leaving to enter other em- 
ployment. In the war years 1942 and 1943, employed teachers leav- 
ing to enter the armed services and to take other employment num- 
ber 25.1 teachers per year рег 100, or 244 per cent'of the prewar 
rate of 10.3. During the war years many departments were dropped 
for lack of teachers, thus eliminating the need for placement of 
teachers for growth in the program. Replacement requires many 
more teachers than did growth in'the program of vocational agri- 
culture under both prewar and wartime conditions. 

The trend both in peace and war indicates a heavy loss of ex- 
perienced teachers. This deplorable condition is remediable. The 
loss of employed teachers can be attributed in part to the failure of 
public-school authorities to take into account the salaries paid by 
other agencies and by, commercial concerns to persons qualified to 
teach in the field of vocational agriculture. The loss can be at- 
tributed in some measure, as well, to those state and local officials 
who failed to provide the conditions necessary to conduct a success- 
ful department of vocational agriculture. In peacetime, replace- 
ments for teachers leaving the work were plentiful. The wasteful 
use of manpower responsible for frequent replacement of ex- 
perienced teachers in this field has hindered the development of 
effective programs. A practice which encouraged teachers to re- 
main in one community over a period of years would have the op- 
posite effect. 

Length of Training Period. Four years of college training, 
culminating in a degree, became standard for white teachers of 
vocational agriculture at an early date. There was a movement be- 
fore 1941 to increase the training period to provide more adequately 
for participating types of experience and for added technical train- 
ing in agriculture. The trend was toward a five-year teacher-train- 
ing program. Increasing the length of the training period was a 
process adopting various means, viz.: . 

1. Requiring trainees to devote added time at the close of the 
school year, at the start of the school year, or during vacation 
periods occurring within the school year, to observe and participate 
in the activities of teachers. 
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2. Requiring a greater number of credit hours to qualify as a 
teacher than are the minimum requirement for a bachelor's degree. 
'The longer training period usually called for registration in one 
or more summer sessions in. addition to the regular four-year pro- 
gram. 

3. Requiring a fifth year of training, the added year constituting 
a part of the requirement for receiving the bachelor's degree or a 
degree higher. 

Development previous to the war indicated a trend toward a 
five-year program. Тће added year was given over to cadet or ap- 
prentice teaching and to added technical training in agriculture. 
Eight states had programs of this type. The war halted the move- 
ment toward five-year training programs, causing many states to 
use emergency certificates that made eligible for employment a 
great many teachers having less than four years of training. 

Technical Training. A tendency exists to provide training for 
teachers that affords a balanced program in technical agriculture. 
"This is in contrast to the earlier practice of qualifying graduates of 
highly specialized major departments in agriculture. 'This trend has 
led to the setting up of specialized curricular programs for teachers 
of vocational agriculture. Studies of the technical demands upon 

- employed teachers and the evaluation by trainees and employed 
teachers of required courses have led to modifications in the techni- 
cal curriculum and in specific courses. The practice of providing 
opportunity for instructors of technical courses to visit departments 
of vocational agriculture has brought about added modifications 
in teaching procedures and in content of technical courses. Plans 
for adapting technical instruction to meet specific needs of teachers 
of vocational agriculture have made the most marked advances 
since 1935. 

Professional Training. Probably the most striking advances in 
professional training have been made in the field of student teach- 
ing. A few of the changes which have recently developed and ap- 
pear as trends are: 

1. Practically all student teaching has been removed from non- 
typical centers, located in college communities and in university 
high schools, to typical and normal situations located in rural 
areas. 

2. An increasing proportion of student teaching is on a full-time 
basis in contrast to the almost universal practice in earlier days of 
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sandwiching in this vital experience between other college assign- 
ments. 

3. Student teaching is carried on in vocational agriculture as 
opposed to the earlier practice of making considerable use of most 
classes and, in many instances, academic classes. 

4. An increasing number of states provide student teaching in 
evening and part-time classes and require student teachers to do 
practice work in the supervision of farm-practice programs. This is 
in contrast to the earlier practice of providing experience for stu- 
dent teachers only in day-school classroom teaching. 

5. The amount of time allotted to student teaching is being 
gradually increased. Many programs have extended thestudent- 
teaching period from one.or two weeks to six or eight weeks while a 
number of teacher-training courses which heretofore required four 
to eight weeks of student-teaching experience have extended the 
period to a full term or semester. One state requires prospective 
teachers to do a full year of student teaching. The present tendency 
is to require prospective teachers to do directed teaching and ob- 
servation for one term or one semester. 

Qualifications of Teacher Trainers. When teacher training 
in agriculture was instituted, few persons having either training or 
experience in vocational agriculture were available. Consequently, 
many persons who had received little training beyond that now ex- 
pected of a teacher of vocational agriculture were employed as 
teacher trainers and as supervising teachers. Since the institution of 
teacher training a definite tendency has existed in selecting person- 
nel, and in setting up qualifications for teacher trainers and super- 
vising teachers, to raise the minimum qualifications with respect to 
training and experience in the field. Furthermore, effort has been 
made to advance training on the job through arrangement for 
part-time study; through scholarships and other aids; and by grant- 
ing leaves. Leaves granted, however, are generally without pay, 
and thus entail sacrifice on the part of the individual. 

Recent studies reveal a marked decrease since 1925 in the per- 
centage of persons appointed to teacher-training positions in agri- 
culture who have had no previous teaching experience in vocational 
agriculture. Practically all cases of this type are carry-overs from 
earlier appointments to supervisory or teacher-training positions. 
It appears that the majority of teacher-training positions are now 
filled by persons who have had from three to six years of teaching 
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experience in vocational agriculture. Comparable data for Negro 
teacher trainers are not available for the earlier years, but the 
situation with respect to the preparation of Negro teacher trainers . 
is similar to that of teacher training for white students. 


TRAINING TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, AND DIRECTORS OF 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Credit for the initial teacher-training program in retail selling is 
generally accorded to Mrs. Lucinda Wyman Prince. Her work was 
the result of an interest in the welfare of salesgirls. About the turn 
of the century Mrs. Prince was one of the leaders in the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union, a Boston organization formed 
in 1880 for the purpose of promoting the “educational, industrial 
and social advancement of women.” She became interested in retail 
selling, a phase of the work of the Union, and, in 1905, opened a 
retail selling class. This class was the first serious effort in a training 
field that has been marked by rapid growth and which, under the 
impetus given training in the field of distribution by the George- 
Deen and George-Barden Acts, has become generally known as the 
distributive education program. 3 | 

From its inception retail training and Из teacher-training 
counterpart, established in 1909, has had the support of large retail 
merchandising firms and local and national merchant groups. The 
National Retail Dry Goods Association cooperated with the early 
efforts of Mrs. Prince and has continued this cooperation over the 
years. It is now one of the strongest supporters of distributive edu- 
cation in the nation. Partly as a result of its encouragement of the 
school, by 1917 more than fifty leading department stores were em- 
ploying graduates of the Prince School. Graduates of Из teacher- 
training classes were conducting salesmanship courses in sixteen 
large city high schools. It could boast of graduates in responsible 
store and school positions in sixteen states.? By 1919 retail selling 
courses for retailers and teachers had been organized in regular or 
summer sessions at the State University of Тома; University of 
Washington, Carnegie Institute of Technology, and New York 
University. 

Special Legislation Relating to Teacher Training. The pas- 
sage of the Smith-Hughes Act placed special emphasis on teacher 


2 Helen Rich Norton, Department Store Education (U.S. Office of Education, 1917), 
Bulletin No. 9, pp. 48-52 and 78-79. i 5 
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training and indirectly encouraged teacher training in the retail 
field. A ruling of the Federal Board for Vocational Education in 
1919 permitted workers over fourteen who were employed in stores, 
to be organized in general continuation part-time schools and 
classes under certain conditions. By 1931 further modifications of 
policy permitted the organization of part-time cooperative classes 
operating on a part-time school and store basis. These rulings re- 
sulted in a marked expansion of the retail training program and 
carried with it a similar advance in the training of retail teachers. 

Development in the States, 1917—37. The demand for teachers 
of retail selling had been growing steadily, but slowly, prior to the 
enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act. The Federal Board reported 
in 1920 that retail selling classes had been organized in the public 
schools of thirty-one cities and in “volunteer” classes in twelve 
cities. As a result of general growth, and probably as a conse- 
quence of a demand from state vocational education authorities, 
an acute shortage of trained teachers of retailing was reported in 
1923—a situation that had existed to a less marked degree for a 
decade. It was during the same period that two further develop- 
ments increased the demand for trained teachers: (1) Smaller cities 
were organizing or considering the organization of retailing classes, 
and (2) the cooperative part-time class was ‘beginning to make its 
appearance in the high school. In addition, the training of educa- 
tional directors, particularly for the southern states, was growing. 
Аз a consequence, annual reports of the Federal Board reflect in- , 
creased demand on teacher-training facilities and record much evi- 
dence of support from merchant groups to college and university 
programs organized to meet the demand. 

As a result of the increase in the retail program, a special agent 
for retail selling had been employed by the Federal Board in 1919. 
Among the duties of this agent were many teacher-training func- " 
tions, such as assisting states in writing syllabi for retail training, 
making studies and investigation of the personnel problems of re- 
tail trade groups, assisting in summer schools, conducting teacher 
conferences called by state boards, and “maintaining a clearing 
house of information concerning the best practice in retail educa- - 
tion throughout the 48 states, and also in foreign countries? — 

In 1916, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, or- 
ganized the Research Bureau for Retail Training to prepare young 

3 Sixth Annual. Report (Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1922), рр. 99-100. 
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people for retail careers. The following year, New York University 
undertook the training of teachers of retailing. In 1920, the State of 
Ohio organized classes for teachers of retail-store subjects in the 
continuation school and employed a state supervisor for field work 
in this special field. As a result, at the end of two years 15 Ohio 
cities were maintaining high-school classes for store workers and 12 
cities had a total of 24 trained educational directors in stores.‘ 

Trends in State Plans, 1937—47. Two types of teacher training 
have been in operation since the inception of the distributive educa- 
tion program: (1) Preservice training for teacher-coordinators of 
both cooperative part-time and adult extension classes, and (2) in- 
service training operated either at the teacher’s point of service, in 
regular summer sessions of designated institutions, or in special 
“call sessions” during the school year. An excellent example of the 
“call session” is the training given itinerant instructors in Texas. 
There the itinerant teaching staff is brought to the University of 
Texas for a two-week workshop during the December rush, or in 
early January when stores are taking inventory and can give little 
thought to training activities. 

Types of Institutional Organization. Three distinct types of 
organization have been used in teacher-training programs in the 
states. In the first type—used in the early years of the program— 
teachers were trained in trade and industrial teacher-training 
classes or in programs or classes combined with other services. This 
was once the case in nearly every state having a distributive edu- 
cation program. 

It soon became apparent that this kind of training left much to 
be desired. Since states were rapidly beginning to separate the 
supervision of distributive education from other vocational services, 
and particularly from the trade and industrial education services 
under which almost all of it had originally been placed, this type of 
organization declined in importance. In 1947 only eight such types 
were still included in state plans. 

The second type of organization is similar to that in common use 
in other fields of vocational education, In it a separate and distinct 
teacher-training program is operated. It was used in 35 states in 
1947 and is the type of teacher-training organization which has 
come to be accepted as standard in distributive education. 

A third type of organization is found in Georgia, Colorado, and 


‘Tbid., p. 101. 
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Arkansas. In it a joint teacher-training program is operated under a 
director of teacher training for vocational education at a designated 
state educational institution. General professional courses in voca- 
tional education are offered to all teachers regardless of their field 
of service, but courses having specialized subject matter in the field 
of distribution are offered by instructors qualified in each subject. 
Similar specialization is also offered in the fields of agriculture, 
trades and industries, home economics, and guidance. Although 
there has been no increase in the number of institutions operating 
under this type of organization, it closely approaches the second 
type in effectiveness. 

Joint State Programs of Teacher Training. One of the finan- 
cial deterrents to the development of technical and highly spe- 
cialized professional training for distributive teachers has been the 
cost of such instruction per trainee. In an experiment seeking to 
lower costs, a Joint Summer Session was organized by agreement of 
the members of the Southern Regional Conference.5 The program 
was conducted in 1943 and 1944 under a cooperative financial ar- 
rangement between the University of Arkansas, Mississippi State 
College, Louisiana State Department of Education, and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Its primary educational purpose was to train 
teachers in technical and specialized professional areas of distribu- 
tive education. Eight states sent 85 employed teachers to partici- 
pate in the session. Classes large enough to make possible a reduc- 
tion in the cost per trainee were organized. High costs have usually 
characterized specialized training in such subjects as advertising, 
textiles, display, personnel management and supervision, and leader 
training in the supervisory courses. 

In recognition of the need for joint programs to attack the 
problem of cost, five states made provision for interstate coopera- 
tion in teacher training prior to the general revision of state plansin | 
1947. Each state wrote into its plan a clause permitting such co- 
operation. For Oklahoma the clause reads: 


It is recognized that, because of the small number of teachers employed, it _ 
may be necessary from time to time to cooperate with other states or groups in ^ 
operating a joint teacher-training program. When such a move is necessary, al 
requirements set up in the plan shall be met and when teacher training is con- 
ducted out of the state, specific approval must be had from the State Board for 
Vocational Education. 


5 Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education (1944), p. 19. 
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Other states adjacent to one another have cooperated in the 
operation of a program of teacher training covering a definite geo- 
graphical area. A case in point is the summer teacher-training 
program conducted by the Women’s College, University of North 
Carolina, at Greensboro. 

Example of Resident Teacher Training. An excellent ex- 
ample of resident teacher training is the School of Distributive 
Education—formerly the School of Store Service—of the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. This school was organized by the state 
supervisor and teacher trainer in September, 1937. The professional 
phases of the program operated under the provisions of the state 
plan. It serves both in preparatory and in-service teacher training. 
It offers a one-year graduate program leading to the master of 
science degree designed to train teachers, coordinators, itinerant 
instructors, and consultants in distributive education; personnel 
executives for distributive businesses; junior executives in retailing; 
and owners and managers of small stores, chain stores, and specialty 
shops. Prospective teachers are enrolled who have had or who will 
obtain sufficient occupational experience to qualify them to enter 
the distributive education program in Virginia and in other states 
by the time they complete their studies. The school has been | 
operated continuously since it was founded, and many of Из gradu- 
ates have become successful teachers. 

x In-Service Teacher Training under the State Board. The 
importance of in-service training arises partly from the fact that it 
is primarily an adult extension program. It must become increas- 
ingly so to render the maximum immediate service in the national 
welfare. During the first ten years of operation approximately 93 
per cent of the total enrollment reported was in adult classes. Since 

х extension teachers are usually recruited from stores, practically all of 
them receive professional training immediately before or during 
their period of service. Their training thus becomes the responsi- 4 
bility of state and local authorities. 

In-Service Training of Coordinators. The in-service training 
of teacher-coordinators of cooperative part-time classes usually 

| Ж takes the form of individual instruction during the school year. In 
the summer months many state supervisors and teacher trainers 
conduct conferences of coordinators. These conferences often im- 
mediately precede the opening of the fall term of school, usually 
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during the last two weeks of August. Ohio conducts such con- 
ferences each year. The pattern may vary from state to state, but 
almost all such conferences represent the cooperative effort of a 
designated state institution and the state board. 

The examination of state plans for 1937-47 reveals that only 
eleven states provided in their original plans for a comprehensive . 
institutional pre-employment program for teacher-coordinators. 
Only six state institutions were attempting to operate a program 
under this provision in 1947. 

Cadet teachers—sometimes referred to as “арргеписе teachers” 
—in twenty-two states may be paid while they learn if they are 
teaching under the supervision of a competent coordinator in 
charge of a comprehensive distributive education program. In 
practice not more than four states have actually used funds for this 
purpose. Texas uses this provision to induct promising young 
teachers into service. Virginia uses it as a part of its institutional 
preservice, program. : 

Cooperative Activities. In the initial years of the program—in 
fact, until 1937—agents of the Federal Board rendered service to 
retail training through work both with the states and with national 
trade associations. In 1938 a new staff was established in the Voca- 
tional Division of the Office of Education which included four 
regional agents for distributive education. This staff was responsible 
for the development of training in distributive occupations. Upon 
request, and usually in company with the state supervisor or teacher 
trainer these agents provided consultative service to the staffs of * 
state boards, to teacher-training institutions, and to local school 
systems. These activities in teacher training included: (1) planning 
institutional and in-service teacher education programs; (2) ad- 
vising on the revision of curricula; (3) suggesting and correlating 
joint programs of teacher-training; and (4) conducting specialized 
workshops, conferences, and teacHer-training institutes, par- 
ticularly in such specific subjects as job instruction and job rela- 
tions. In some instances pilot teacher-training courses were taught 
by the agents in call sessions or in university summer sessions as a 
means of furthering nation-wide programs of instruction. 

In 1939 a national workshop was conducted at William Hood, 
Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis, Minnesota, under the direc- 
tion of the Chief of Service and regional agents for distributive 
education of the Office of Education. The teacher-training section 
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of the conference concerned itself with the following general topics: 

1. The location and selection of teacher candidates. 

{ 2. Characteristics peculiar to the teacher's position in the 
distributive education program. 

3. Effective plans for training teachers and discussion leaders. 

4. Nature and scope of in-service training through supervision 
of class instruction. 

5. Nature of an effective long-term training program for leaders 
in local communities. 

Joint Programs between Services. Another activity conducted 
through the war years was the Joint Home Economics-Distribu- 
tive Education Committee on Consumer Education. It was de- 
signed to promote better consumer-retailer understanding and to 
improve the buying and care of merchandise that was then in short 
supply. Similar studies were organized in other subject areas, and 
in other regions. Teacher-training programs were organized or 
teaching suggestions made in conformance with the objectives of 
each project. 

Investigations Made by the Office of Education. Cursory 
investigations have been the only type of research conducted in 
distributive education, and such studies have been limited both in 
number and in scope. The more serious types of research projects 
were sacrificed during the first ten years so that the time and 
effort of the stnall staff of professional workers might be devoted to 
the more urgent task of program planning and promotion. How- 

— ever, in 1945, plans were laid and work begun on a project of con- 
siderable magnitude. The plans contemplate an intensive study of 
the content of jobs in distributive organizations and involve a co- 
operative education—industry effort directed toward analyses of 
all retail jobs of consequence. The educational results of the project 
are expected to lie primarily in the areas of course writing, pre- 
employment testing, and personnel research. By 1947 two publica- 
tions had been issued, one a general informational and promo- 
tional publication for retailers, the other a tentative leader's manual 
to guide the training of teachers and store personnel in the tech- 
niques of job analysis. 


TRAINING TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, AND DIRECTORS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS SUBJECTS 


The program for training home economics teachers prior to the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 was varied in character, 
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since home economics was still relatively new in American colleges 
and public schools. A comprehensive study of home economics edu- 
cation was made for the United States Bureau of Education in 
1914.8 The study lists 257 colleges and universities in which some 
home economics was taught in that year. This constituted 57 per 
cent of the 450 colleges and universities in the United States which 
admitted women students. The majority of these departments were 
quite new. Those in the land-grant colleges of lowa, Kansas, and 
Illinois had been established as far back as 1872, 1873, and 1874, 
respectively. A total of 20 departments had been organized prior to 
1900, and, by 1912, 58 more had been established. Of 99 colleges 
furnishing complete data in 1912, 86 reported that a curriculum in 
home economics was offered, 1.е., an organized group of courses, 
including home economics and related academic courses, extending 
over one or more years. Twenty-nine of this group of 99 colleges 
offered a curriculum of less than four years in length. Nineteen of 
the 29 offered methods of teaching home economics, or practice 
teaching of home economics, or both. Of 93 colleges reporting 
definite curricula for teachers of home economics, 61 offered special 
methods of teaching home economics and 57 required practice 
teaching. Twenty lessons were found to be the usual amount 
of practice teaching required. 

Dr. С. О. Jarvis of the United States Bureau of Education made 
a study of teacher training in land-grant colleges in 1917. He re- 
ported that thirty-three of these institutions offered four-year cur- 
ricula for preparation of teachers of home economics. He found that 
thirty of these institutions required practice teaching, and in the re- 
maining three, the experience was available but not required.” 


TRENDS IN STATE PLANS, 1917-47 
When the state plans were written in 1918, all but three states 
designated one or more colleges or universities as approved and re- 
imbursed institutions training home economics teachers. Cali- 
fornia indicated that the supervisor of teacher training on the state 
board staff held this responsibility. In Massachusetts the State 
Board for Vocational Education was the designated teacher-train- 


4 


ing agency (see Table І.) In Wisconsin, the state board in coopera- | 


tion with the University of Wisconsin administered the agency. 
* В. В. Andrews, Education for the Home (U.S. Bureau of Education), Bulletin 1914, 


Part Ш, No. 38, pp. 62-83. . 
тС. D. Jarvis, Vocational Teachers for Secondary Schools —What the Land-Grant Colleges 


Are Doing (U.S. Bureau of Education), Bulletin 1917, No. 38. 
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When the state plans were rewritten in 1922, only Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin continued to designate the state board (solely or 
jointly) as the teacher-training agency. At the initiation of the voca- 
Чопа] education program, 73 colleges and universities were desig- 
nated as approved and reimbursed teacher-training institutions. 
Five of this number were women’s colleges, 20 were state uni- 
versities, 21 were state agricultural colleges, 11 were Negro col- 
leges, 8 were teachers’ colleges, and 8 were industrial institutes or 
state-supported universities other than the state university.* 

The number of reimbursed teacher-training institutions has 
grown as the demand for well-qualified teachers has increased. The 
increased amount of teacher-training funds made available by the 
passage of the George-Deen Act enabled states to increase the num- 
ber of reimbursed institutions after 1937. At the beginning of the 
school year 1946-47 there were 103 approved and reimbursed 
teacher-training institutions preparing home economics teachersfor 
vocational programs. Ten of this number were women's colleges, 51 
were state universities, 16 were state agricultural colleges, 17 were 
Negro colleges and universities, 22 were teachers' colleges, and 6 
were state technological colleges or state-supported universities 
other than the state university. Twenty-five of the state universities 
were the land-grant institutions for their respective states." 

The continuous increase of home economics departments in 
high schools, as well as the high marriage rate of home economics 
teachers, has created a greater demand for qualified teachers than 
the reimbursed institutions can supply. Some states, therefore, ac- 
cept graduates from approved but nonreimbursed colleges and uni- 
versities where they meet requirements outlined in the state plan. 
During the school year 1946—47, 25 states approved a total of 91 
such colleges and universities. In this group there were 5 state uni- 
versities, 1 state agricultural college, 27 teachers’ colleges, and 58 
other colleges and universities, including municipal universities, 
polytechnic institutes, and denominational colleges. 

Jarvis’ study showed that there was а marked tendency toward 
undergraduate specialization in home economics prior to 1917, and, 
consistent with this trend, the work in home economics education 
was usually divided into two courses. One was taught by a member 
of the foods staff and the other by a member of the textiles and 


з State Plans, 1918-19 (Vocational Division, U.S. Office of Education). 
? Official Reports, 1946-47 (Vocational Division, U.S. Office of Education), 
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clothing staff. The Smith-Hughes Act placed emphasis on the need 
for all-round training in homemaking, which in some states ne- 
cessitated considerable revision of the teacher-training curriculum 
as a means of reducing over specialization. 

A study by Gladys Alee Branegan indicates that the standards 
developed for the preparation of home economics teachers for 
vocational programs were similar in the general distribution of 
teacher-training courses to the programs in operation in the most 
progressive institutions. The first recommendations concerning 
minimum essentials of a curriculum for preparation of vocational 
home economics teachers for the all-day schools were worked out in 
regional conferences called by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. These recommendations were published in Federal 
Board Misc. 335 following the 1920-21 conferences." 

Not all the recommendations of that early group were immedi- 
ately adopted. Some of its aims still fall short of complete achieve- 
ment. However, the requirement of a four-year curriculum for 
preparation of home economics teachers has become the standard 
in all states. Minimum requirements in economics and sociology 
have been established in the majority of the curricula. An increased 
emphasis on art is seen when present curricula are compared with 
those of the period 1918-20. 

In addition, the present curriculum for the training of home 
economics teachers now places strong emphasis on family relation- 
ships and child ааа Of the 103 approved reimbursed 
colleges in 1944—45 all but one of the women’s colleges, 6 teachers’ 
colleges, 2 state universities, 4 Negro colleges, and 2 other colleges 
provided opportunity for observation of young children. In most 
instances they also included participation in nursery schools as part 
of the instruction in child development.” 

Work in home management, including the practical experience 
of residence in the house, is now a requirement for the teaching 
major in practically all states. When the institution does not main- 
tain a house, students are usually given special management prob- 


10 Gladys Alee Branegan, Home Economics Teacher Training under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, 1917 to 1927 (“Contributions to Education Series” [Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, No. 350, 1929]). 
ue Tau Conference Reports (Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1921), 

isc. 335. 

12 Home Economics in Degree-Granting Institutions, 7944-45 (Federal Security Agency, 

U.S. Office of Education), Misc. 2557. Revised. 
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lems in their own homes or in the homes of staff members. One 
hundred of the 103 approved reimbursed institutions maintained 
one or more home management houses in 1944—45. ' 

Work in child development, family relationships, and nutrition 
is now being offered in some colleges in the freshmen and sophomore 
years rather than being confined to the junior and senior years. 

The content and method of presentation of the home economics 
education courses tend to become more realistic and functional. 
In several institutions at least one course is taught concurrently 
with the student teaching work or is completely integrated with it. 
An increasing number of institutions give emphasis to methods of 
teaching out-of-school groups in methods courses. Many provide 
opportunity for student teachers to have experiences teaching 
adults during the student teaching experience. 

The most pronounced trend in the home economics education 
curriculum is the emphasis upon community experiences for the 
teacher in training. These experiences are provided in conjunction 
with many of the technical home economics courses as well as in 
student teaching experience. In most Central and Southern institu- 
tions, student teaching is done in off-campus schools similar to those 
in which beginning teachers are usually employed. The common 
practice is for the student to live in the community for four or more 
weeks. This provides an opportunity for her to participate in the 
complete schedule of the homemaking teacher's responsibilities 
as well as in other school and community experiences. It enables 
her to gain some understanding of her relationship to them and 
her use of all resources available for educational ends. 

The home economics teacher education staff are members of 
different departments in different colleges. In the 103 approved and 
reimbursed institutions in 1946—47, the head of the home economics 
education work was a member of the home economics department 
in 77 institutions, of the department of education in 23 institutions, 
and of a department of vocational education in 3 institutions. 

The in-service training of home economics teachers by teacher- 
training institutions has been of three types. About half of the land- 
grant institutions offer curricula leading to the master's degree in 
home economics education, and two confer a doctor's degree in 
home economics education. Some colleges offer summer-school 
work beyond that required for the bachelor of science degree in 
both technical and home economics education courses but do not 
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confer advanced degrees. A few colleges employ itinerant teacher 
trainers to work with teachers, on the job, particularly with first- 
year teachers. . 

Cooperative Contributions. The home economics education 
service of the Office of Education has always given assistance to 
states through field service. At the initiation of the vocational 
program a chief and two federal agents gave this service. In 1930 
the number of federal agents was increased to four, each assigned to 
a regional group of states. An agent for special groups gave service 
to Negro and Latin American programs during the periods of 1929- 
33 and 1935-40. An agent for studies and research was appointed 
in 1930 and a specialist in family-life education in 1940. An assistant 
statistician became a member of the staff in 1939 and was replaced 
by a research assistant in 1946. An assistant to the chief was ap- 
pointed in 1944. 

The contributions of this staff to teacher education have been 
varied in nature. The agents assigned to work in designated regions 
were available, upon request of the state, to work with the State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education and, through her, with 
teacher trainers, deans of home economics departments, local school 
administrators, and home economics teachers, on problems unique 
to each group. Many programs have been concerned with some 
aspect of program planning; curriculum development, including 
evaluation; pre-service or in-service teacher education; developing 
community emphasis in program planning, and preparation of 
teaching materials. Other agents were available to give more de- 
tailed assistance to any of these groups on problems related to their 
specialization. The regional agents and the agent for studies and 
research have given intensive assistance on their campuses to 79 in- 
dividual colleges or universities through studies known as Coopera- 
tive Studies of the Home Economics Curriculum. 

Regional conferences have been another medium through which 
the home economics education staff has given assistance to super- 
visors and teacher trainers on problems of teacher education, both 
pre-service and in-service. Prior to 1940 the conference members 
often elected to work on standing committees throughout the year. 
One of the committees usually made a detailed study of some aspect 
of teacher education, the findings being shared with the entire 
conference group the following year. Some widespread changes in 
practice were given impetus by such committee work. 

The quality of professional courses is only one of the factors 
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which determine the quality of teaching done by the home eco- 
nomics teacher. The experiences the prospective teacher has in col- 
lege courses in home economics often have a significant influence on · 
the procedures which the graduate uses when she becomes a 
teacher. For this reason it has seemed important to respond to re- 
quests from deans of home economics departments and from col- 
lege teachers to give assistance to members of technical staffs in 
curriculum study and methods of teaching at the college level. 
Nine conferences were held during the years 1942-46 for home 
economics college administrators and representatives of different 
fields of subject matter. In addition, eight conferences were ar- 
ranged preceding 1947 for college staff members in three fields— 
home management, textiles and clothing, and family relationships. 

Another form of assistance in relation to teacher education pro- 
grams has been concerned with studies and research. States have 
been encouraged to use teacher education funds for such work 
where it was practical. A few graduate students working on special 
problems have analyzed data available in the files of the home eco- 
nomics education service in the Office of Education. In addition, 
the agent for studies and research has served as consultant to super- 
visors and research workers in the states setting up problems for re- 
search and developing procedures to be used in carrying on and 
evaluating the research project, as well as in publicizing and in, 
making use of findings. 


TRAINING TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, AND DIRECTORS OF 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 


The history of teacher training for trade and industrial subjects 
may be divided into two periods. The first period covers those years 
during which a philosophy and a pedagogy were taking form. 
Teaching was then coming to be recognized as an art for which 
training could be given. The second period covers the program un- 
der the Smith-Hughes Act. 

' During the first period manual training, as the forerunner ОЁ, 
vocational industrial education, was gradually introduced into the 
elementary and secondary schools. As the demand for teachers of 
manual subjects grew, normal schools and teachers’ colleges or- 
ganized special departments to prepare their students for employ- 
ment in these schools. The teachers, thus prepared, were equipped 
to teach the use of tools, operations, methods; and processes in- 
volving different activities, such as handwork in wood and metal. 
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The major objective of these courses was to provide education in its 
mental, physical, and moral aspects. 

The concern here is primarily with the developments and trends 
which motivated a teacher-training program for trade and in- 
dustrial schools, and with the administration and supervision of the 
program. 

During the decade preceding the second period, the objectives of 
education for a trade or industrial pursuit became more clearly de- 
fined in the minds of leaders representing the interests of labor, 
management, and the public schools. As labor and management 
discussed the need for trade and industrial schools at their annual 
conventions, they insisted that occupational competency in a given 
trade or industrial pursuit should be the major qualifications of 
teachers of shop work in such schools. This qualification was in- 
corporated in most of the resolutions adopted. 

The Committee on Industrial Education of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor made its report in 1912 and expressed the opinion 
that: “Successful teachers must be men of practical experience, 
with more than a textbook acquaintance with the industrial world, 
- . . and in addition should have an understanding of the general 
principles of teaching, that they may be able to impart their 
knowledge to others. The combination is not a common one. . . . 
As a general rule the school has to choose between the skilled worker 
not trained as a teacher and the professionally trained teacher, who 
knows the theory of the trades, but has little, if any, practical ex- 
perience.” 13 

The views of labor and management backed by the experience 
of pioneering vocational schools in Massachusetts, New York, 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, and Connecticut pointed toward occupa- 
tional competency in a trade or industrial pursuit as the major ob- 
jective of a trade-school teacher. To attain this objective, labor, in 
the report of its Commission, had made clear that the schools must 
have a teacher with practical experience and an understanding of 
the principles of teaching. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS AS TEACHER- 
TRAINING AGENCIES 


Teaching has not always been regarded as an art developed to a 
high degree of efficiency through the application of good pedagogi- 


1 Report of the Special Committee on Industrial Education of the American Federation of 
Labor (1912), Senate Document No. 936, 62d Congress, 2d Session, p. 15. 
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cal procedures. The pioneering efforts of Pestalozzi and his con- 
temporaries, in Europe, and of Horace Mann and his contem- 
poraries, in the United States, did much to bring about a change in 
ihe theretofore accepted philosophy that anyone who knew his 
subject or was able to perform skilled work with his hands could 
impart his knowledge or skill to others. Through the efforts of these 
pioneers, leaders in public education were made to appreciate the 
need for properly trained teachers. Dewey, Bagley, Thorndike, 
Allen and others followed Pestalozzi and Horace Mann so that 
teaching came to be recognized as an art. Good teachers achieved 
the recognition masters of a profession deserve. 

Teacher training as conceived by Dr. Mann in America’s first 
normal school, opened in Lexington," Massachusetts, in 1839, in- 
cluded not only training in pedagogical methods but also a liberal 
education in subject matter. Both of these objectives were com- 
bined to prepare teachers for the elementary and secondary schools. 
As long as the purpose of the normal school was to select, educate, 
and train prospective teachers for employment in general educa- 
tion, there was little need for differentiation between the two ob- 
jectives. 

Vocational schools, on the other hand, are primarily concerned 
with doing objectives. Training bricklayers, carpenters, ог ma- 
chinists calls for a teacher who has had practical experience in the 
craft or trade in question and is occupationally competent—a 
master craftsman. He does not need a normal school education in 
what to teach, but he does need training in how to teach what he, as 
a master of his trade, already knows and is able to do. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING IN 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


From 1902 to the present time, the New York State College for 
Teachers at Oswego, has continued to train teachers of manual or 
industrial arts, From 1902 to 1928 the training covered a two-year 
program. From 1928 to 1935 it covered a three-year program. Since 
1935 a four-year program has been maintained. 

This lead was followed by similar programs in the state normal 
schools at Bridgewater and Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and the 
State Normal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin. In 1884 manual 
training instruction was begun at the State Normal Training School 


м Later transferred to Framingham,'Mass.- 
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in New Britain, Connecticut. In 1890 it was begun at the State 
Normal School at San Jose, California; and in 1891 at the State 
Normal and Model School, Trenton, New Jersey." 

In 1902, Joseph C. Park became head of the manual training 
department of New York State College for Teachers, at Oswego, 
and for years directed its program. In 1911 the State of New York 
assumed full control of all industrial arts-teacher education. Un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education, Oakley Furney, formerly Assistant Commissioner 
of Vocational Education, and Eugene D. Fink, Chief, Bureau of 
Vocational Curriculum Development and Industrial Teacher 
Training, the Oswego normal school became well known as a 
teacher-training agency for trade and industrial education. 

In 1903 the State of Kansas established the State School of 
Manual Training, at Pittsburg, for the training of teachers of 
practical arts subjects. Under the leadership of H. C. Givens and 
William T. Bawden, this school became well known for its con- 
tribution to the training of teachers of industrial education, Wis- 
consin opened its State Normal School, at Oshkosh, in 1903, for 
the training of special teachers of manual training. 

These early developments in state normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges were contemporary with the establishment of a number of 
privately endowed technical institutes, some of which were later 
absorbed into the state’s educational program. Among these were 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y., under leadership of Frederick B. 
Pratt; Wentworth Institute, Boston, under leadership of Arthur L. 
Williston; Stout Institute, at Menomonie, Wisconsin, established 
in 1903 under leadership of Dr. L. D. Harvey; and Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, opened in 1897 with William R. Harper of the 
University of Chicago as its president, and Dr. Charles A. Bennett, 
from Teachers College (Columbia) as the head of the department 
of manual arts. 

· Throughout these early developments in teacher training three 
distinct trends can be noted: (1) A gradual recognition of the need 
for professional training in teaching methods; (2) a realization that 
the objectives of manual arts were essentials of general education 
and therefore should not be confused with those of vocational edu- 
cation; and (3) that the professional training of teachers of shop- 


15 Charles A. Bennett, History of Manual and Industrial Education (Peoria, Ш.: Chas. A. 
Bennett Press, Inc.), 1926, Vol. I; (1937), Vol. II. - 
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. E ^ . t d 
work in vocational schools should be limited to those who were alf 
ready masters of their trades. 


NEED FOR TEACHER TRAINING RECOGNIZED IN 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


There were at least eight bills on the subject of industrial educa- 
tion introduced in the House or Senate between 1900 and 1908. 
None of these bills mentioned teacher training as one of the pur- 
poses for which federal moneys could be used. When Congressman 
Davis of Minnesota introduced H.R. 18204, on February 27, 1908, 
he included teacher training in normal schools as one of its pur- 
poses. 

The Davis Bill failed to pass, but the provision for teacher train- 
ing originating therein was retained in one form or another in all 
subsequent proposals. Between 1908 and 1914, eighteen bills were 
introduced оп the subject of industrial or vocational education. . 
Some of these were almost identical, but they were sponsored by 
different members of Congress, and some were simply carried over 
from one Congress to the next and given a new number.!5 

When the legislation recommended by the Commission on 
National Aid to Vocational Education was introduced in 1914, the 
responsibility for training teachers for vocational schools had been 
placed under the control of state boards for vocational education. 
Under this bill the state boards were free to designate an institution 
as its agency for training or to follow the pattern set by Massa- 
chusetts and give the training themselves. This language was not 
changed when the bill became a law. 


EARLY EXPERIMENTS IN TEACHER TRAINING FOR 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


New York was the first state to undertake the training of teachers 
for vocational industrial schools, according to the Committee on 
Industrial Education, appointed by the American Federatiori of 
Labor.” The program was inaugurated in 1910 at the Buffalo 
Normal School, under the leadership of Dr. Daniel H. Upton, 
principal. The total enrollment was six men. АП of the men were 
skilled mechanics who attended the school to be trained to teach 


% See Table I, Index of Legislative References, Chap. XXVII. Р 
1 Report of the Special Committee on Industrial Education of the American Federation of 
Labor, 1912, Senate Document No. 936, 624 Congress, 2d Session, p. 73. 
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` ‘others what they themselves knew or were able to dô as skilled me- 
chanics. 

By 1912, according to the committee report, there existed three 
state normal schools, two universities, and two technical institutes 
training teachers for the trade and industrial schools of New York 
State. 

The Committee on Education of the American Federation of 
Labor saw the principal difficulty to be overcome if normal schools 
were to be relied upon to train teachers for trade and industrial 
subjects. It recognized that a man may know his trade but be un- 
able to impart his knowledge to his pupils. In the absence of some 
training in how to teach, he is likely “Чо push his pupil aside and do 
the difficult things for him.” He may be a master mechanic but not 
a master teacher. 

The principal difficulty as seen by labor lay in the fact'that the 

,average teacher-training institution would not be able to enroll 
men and women who were already skilled mechanics. The school 
would, therefore, enroll typical college students Without work ex- 
perience in its teacher-training program and attempt to give them 
not only the professional training but also the shop skills and related 
subject matter. The latter, the committee maintained, could be 
acquired only by working on a real job in an occupational at- 
mosphere and environment. To overcome this difficulty the Buffalo 
Normal School, in 1916, opened night classes under the leadership 
of Oakley Furney. The enrollment was limited to men with at least 
five years’ experience as journeymen workers in their trades. 

The Instructor, the Man, and the Job. Dr. Charles R. Allen is 
recognized as the outstanding pioneer in the application of sci- 
entific methods and procedures to the job of training teachers for 
trade and industrial subjects. A native of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Allen graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1885. He taught science in the New Bedford High 
School for thirteen years and then organized the New Bedford 
Independent Industrial School and became its first director. Three 
years later he joined the staff of the State Board of Education and 
served under Dr. David Snedden, Commissioner of Education, and 
also under Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Deputy Commissioner for Vo- 
cational Education. He also served under Dr. Prosser's successor, 
Dr. Robert O. Small, until 1917. During his years as head of the 
New Bedford school and as agent for industrial education for the 
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state board, Dr. Allen developed 
a philosophy of vocational edu- 
cation and methods and proce- 
dures for the training of teachers * 
for trade and industrial subjects 
that, in subsequent years, has 
been accepted and practiced 
throughout the states. 

In developing his philosophy 
of teacher training, Dr. Allen took 
advantage of the pedagogical lit- 
erature made available by Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, and Herbart in 
Europe, and leaders in our own 
country; such as William James, 
Horace Mann} Paul H. Hanus, 
John Dewey, William C. Bagley, | 
and David Snedden. Не tried out Charles В. Allen 
his theories on:the teachers in his 
state and then embodied them in a manuscript which was later 
published as “The Instructor, the Man, and the Job.”* 

Dr. Allen’s philosophy was repeated by him and Dr. Wesley A. 
O'Leary when they prepared Bulletin No. 19, issued by the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, on the 
“Selection and Training of Teachers for State-Aided Vocational 
Schools.” This bulletin was first issued in 1913 and re-issued in a 
revised edition in 1917. 

Dr. Allen joined the training staff of the U.S. Shipping Board in 
1917. He gave his entire time to the training of skilled riveters, 
boilermakers and other mechanics as instructors of green" men 
in the shipyards. Some 2,000 were trained. When the first world 
war ended, he joined the staff of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education where he had an opportunity to impart his philosophy 
to others on a nation-wide scale. 

State-Aided Industrial Schools in 1917. At the close of the 
period ending with passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, only six 
or seven states could be regarded as having developed state systems 
providing some form of state aid to trade and industrial schools for 

518 Charles R. Allen, The Instructor, the Man, and the Job (Philadelphia: J. В. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1918).  - 
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which teacher training was needed. Dr. Allen had pioneered in 
Massachusetts. In New York, the Buffalo and Oswego normal 
schools had led the way. Wisconsin and Massachusetts had made 
provision for the certification of teachers and Connecticut had 
organized the first of its trade schools. Wisconsin had begun its 
program of part-time and adult education and, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Robert L. Cooley, founded the vocational school in 
Milwaukee, which, in later years, was to become the largest in the 
nation. These developments within the states, together with the 
much larger number of schools to be organized under the impetus 
of federal aid, was all the justification needed to warrant the in- 
clusion of a provision in the Smith-Hughes Act for the training of 
teachers. 
TEACHER TRAINING UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT 


The growing need for the training of teachers for vocational 
‚ schools was recognized. by the framers of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Not only did they include an appropriation for that purpose, but 
they stipulated as well that, as a condition, the state must expend 
at least twenty per cent of its allotment in each of the three fields 
(agriculture, trades and industry, and home economics) or forfeit 
its right to other funds for the salaries of teachers in any field 
neglected. This mandatory requirement left no doubt as to the im- 
portance of teacher training in the minds of members of Congress. 
Section 12 of the Act specified certain purposes for which the funds 
were to be used and for which provisions should be made in the 
state plans. It reads: 


Sec. 12, That in order for any state to receive the benefits of the appropriation - 
in this Act for the training of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural sub- 
jects, or of teachers of trade, industrial, or home economics subjects; the state 
board of such state shall provide in its plan for such training that the same shall 
be carried out under the supervision of the state board; that such training shall be 
given in schools or classes under public supervision or control; that such training 
‘shall be given only to persons who have had adequate vocational experience or 
contact in the line of work for which they are preparing themselves as teachers, 
Supervisors, or directors, or who are acquiring such experience or contact as a part 
of their training; and that the state board, with the approval of the Federal Board, 
shall establish minimum requirements for such experience or contact for teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects and for teachers of trade, in- 
dustrial, and home economics subjects. 


TRENDS IN STATE PLANS, 1917-47 


An analysis of state plans for the year 1918—19 shows that 44 of 
the 48 states delegated the trade and industrial teacher-training 
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function, in whole or in part, to established institutions. A large 
number of these institutions immediately planned residence courses 
of one to four years. They expected to enroll inexperienced students 
who would be given the academic subjects required for graduation, 
vocational subjects, and shop work required by the trade they ex- 
pected to teach, and the necessary professional training in the 
method of teaching. | 

The difficulties involved in carrying out these plans were soon 
recognized. In its annual report for 1919, the Federal Board noted 
that many of the states had recognized that it was impossible to 
persuade numbers of skilled mechanics to give up jobs paying as 
much or more than the salaries paid teachers in the public schools to 
attend an institution for two, three, or four years of training. To 
circumvent this obstacle, the states decided to take the teacher- 
training work to the mechanic rather than to bring the mechanic 
to the teacher-training institution. 

Reference has already been made to the early attempt to train 
teachers at the Buffalo State Normal School, and to the policy of 
enrolling men from skilled trades. After more than ten years of 
operation, a system of state scholarships was inaugurated during 
the years 1921-22. The sum of $50,000 was appropriated to.induce 
skilled mechanics to leave their employment and enroll in the trade 
and industrial teacher-training courses. For the year 1921, thirty- 
two men were given scholarships and enrolled for full-time train- 
ing. The general plan was prepared by Robert H. Rodgers of the 
New York State Department of Education, and the courses were 
given under the supervision of Irving С. Perkins, director of In- 
dustrial Teacher Training. 

In its annual report for 1920 the Federal Board summarized the 
developments in teacher training. The report indicated a pro- 
nounced trend away from residence courses. It indicated that most 
of the professional training was being given in evening classes in 
local centers, The centers were near the homes of the men and 
women who already possessed the practical skills and knowledge re- 
quired of a successful teacher of the trades. These trades were the 
ones for which teachers were needed. The summary also indicated 
that thirty states were then conducting satisfactory teacher-training 
programs, and that the program was making fair progress in nine 
states. The remaining states had not yet undertaken to train 
teachers for trade and industrial subjects with the exception of one 
which offered summer courses to teachers already employed. 


ё 
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The growing trend toward decentralizing teacher training by 
offering courses in local centers was supplemented in the state plans 
for the period 1922-27 through provisions for on-the-job or in- 
service training for teachers who had been employed without hav- 
ing had professional training. A large number of the states utilized 

* the services of designated institutions for this off. -campus program. 

` The teacher trainers were employed by the institutions, and the in- 
struction was given in local centers or on the campus during sum- 
mer vacation periods. This plan of utilizing state institutions with 
the courses given in local centers has since developed into a perma- 
nent policy in a number of states. 

By 1937 the state plans presented for the next five-year period 
showed that forty states were operating an itinerant teacher-train- 
ing service. Twenty-nine of these states were using the services of 
teacher-training institutions. Another interesting development is 
shown by a provision in the plans of eighteen of the states authoriz- 
ing local boards of education to Operate teacher-training for their 
own needs. This was not a new development, since the State of 
Massachusetts, from the beginning of its program, had authorized 
local boards to give such training and the State of Missouri had in- 
cluded similar provisions in its 1920 plans for the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Louis. A teacher trainer employed by the local board 
was resident in each city. The local board was reimbursed from state 
and federal funds for his salary. More often the individual giving 
such teacher training was known as the local director or super- 
visor of industrial education. 

The number of state institutions approved for teacher training 
during the first ten-year period reached its peak in 1923 with 103. 
A decrease of 21 was reported for the following year. By 1932 the 
number of designated institutions had risen to 110. A decrease of 
35 was reported within the next 12 months. With fluctuations from 
year to year, the number rose to 108 by 1940. 


DECENTRALIZED TEACHER TRAINING BY INSTITUTIONS 


It would be difficult to select the most outstanding institutions 
now offering decentralized teacher-training programs. In most of 
them the off-campus courses given in local centers or on the job 
are planned to meet the needs of teachers of shop and related sub- 
ject matter. The summer courses offered on the campus are planned 
to meet the needs of supervisors and directors and to enable teachers 
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to prepare themselves for promotion to supervisory positions as 
well as to increase their efficiency as teachers. Notable among the 
institutions in this group are Pennsylvania State College, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and the University of Pennsylvania, in 
Pennsylvania; Purdue University, in Indiana; Clemson Agri- 
cultural College in South Carolina; New York State College for 
Teachers, at Oswego; Stout Institute, at Menomonie, Wisconsin; 
The University of California; The Fitchburg Normal School, in 
Massachusetts; University of Chicago; New York University; 
Teachers College (Columbia), and a number of others. 

The summer session for trade and industrial teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators at the Pennsylvania State College has 
made outstanding contributions not only to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, but also to the programs of other states. In 1924, the func- 
tions of trade and industrial teacher training at this institution were 
transferred from the School of Engineering to the School of Edu- 
cation. After this transfer the teacher-training work was given de- 
partmental status and became known as the Department of In- 
dustrial Education. In this same year the undergraduate curricula 
for teachers of both shop and related subject matter were strength- 
ened by the addition and revision of professional courses. At the 
same time, graduate courses in industrial education leading to the 
degrees of master and doctor were established and recognized by 
the graduate school of the institution. 

Under able and progressive leadership and because of the oppor- 
tunity for professional improvement that was made available, the 
summer sessions became popular and were attended by large num- 
bers of trade and industrial teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators, not only from Pennsylvania, but also from other states and 
countries. "m 

During the summer of 1925, the parent chapter of the profes- 
sional industrial-education fraternity of Iota Lambda Sigma was 
established at Pennsylvania State College. Undoubtedly the motives 
that prompted the founders of this fraternity were based largely on 
local needs. However, the fact that chapters of this fraternity have 
been extended to similar institutions in other states and, in 1947, 
to the United States of Brazil, would seem to be ample evidence of 
its influence and benefits as a professional organization. 

Among the Pennsylvania State College trade and industrial 
faculty members and lecturers will be found the names of the out- 
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standing leaders in this field of education. This fact, the timely pro- 
fessional offerings, the high professional standards maintained by 
the institution, and the environmental advantages of Pennsyl- 
vania State College during the summer months all contribute to the 
success and continuity of this trade and industrial teacher-training 


» program. 


The facilities of Pennsylvania State College were utilized by the 
Inter-American Foundation of the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
in 1947 and 1948 as the center to which it would send twenty-one 
directors of industrial education from all the Brazilian states for 
courses in the administration of industrial education. Colorado 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts was selected as the 
institution to give teacher training to more than sixty selected trade 
and industrial teachers from the state trade schools of Brazil. 


TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM IN NEW JERSEY” 


New Jersey has not institutionalized ithe training of teachers for 
‘vocational schools and classes to the extent to which it is done by 
most other states. The procedure, from the beginning of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917, is to select supervisors in the fields of home 
economics and. agriculture and assign them as teacher trainers at 
the New Jersey College for Women and the New Jersey College of 


Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. These supervisors are selected be- ` 


cause of their special abilities in the field of teacher training. The 
salaries of the supervisors are paid from teacher-training funds, 
and they are carried on the pay roll of the vocational division of the 
State Department of Education. There is no contract with the col- 
lege, therefore there is no payment of funds from the State Board 
of Education to the teacher-training institutions. 
When it is necessary to select a staff member who is to be as- 
» signed as a teacher trainer to either one of these institutions, contact 
is made with the head of the institution in question to determine if 
the person is acceptable to the college group. Once these details 
are cleared and the assignment is made, the person charged with 
the responsibility for the training of teachers receives faculty stand- 
ing and participates in all of the benefits which the institution be- 
stows upon faculty members. 
The training program for trade and industrial teachers is carried 


` № Prepared by John A. McCarthy, Assistant Commissioner of Education, Voca- 
tional Division, State of New Jersey. 
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out by an itinerant teacher trainer who is a member of the staff of 
the vocational division of the State Department of Education and is 
carried on'the pay roll of the Department. This person is assigned 
the responsibility of preparing prospective teachers in organizing 
and conducting some of the in-service, teacher-training programs. 

Persons who express a desire to teach in the trade and industrial ^ 
program are first required to file an application blank on which they a 
indicate their educational background and trade experience. After 
these facts have been recorded and reviewed by the teacher trainer, 
personal interviews are held with the candidates for positions. 
Later these candidates are interviewed by a committee consisting 
of three teachers from the trade fields designated by the appli- 
cants. The committee then organizes an interview program check- 
ing the trade knowledge and general qualifications of the prospec- 
tive teachers. After the sheet is prepared, the committee members 
individually interview each of the candidates and enter his ratings 

" . 

on the sheet. Ratings are given оп (1) knowledge of trade орега- 
tions; (2) knowledge of trade technical content; and (3) personality. 
Candidates who satisfy the requirements imposed are accepted in 
the pre-employment teacher-training program, and their training 
is conducted by the staff members assigned to trade and industrial 
training. From time to time experienced teachers who have made 
exceptional progress in the field of trade and industrial teaching are 
employed on a contract basis to carry out certain phases of the pre- 
employment teacher training. 

This program is not institutionalized and none of the work is 
carried out in a teacher-training institution until it is necessary for 
the candidate to fulfill certain requirements with regard to edu- 
cational subjects. Arrangements for training teachers of vocational 
subjects are then made on a contract basis withyone of the teacher- 
training institutions operated under the direction of the State Board" 
of Education or with the School of Education at Rutgers University. 
These teachers are enrolled in a course designed specifically to meet 
their needs, and payment for the cost of such instruction is made 
directly to the institution which provides the instruction. The pay- 


. ments are made from state and federal vocational funds for teacher 


training. These teachers are occupationally competent when they 
come to the teacher-training program and no attention is paid to 
the development of trade skills or technical knowledge. 

In-service training programs are conducted in a similar fashion 


, 
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under the general supervision of the state supervisor of trade and 
industrial teacher training. Here an advisory committee consisting 
of vocational and technical high-school principals, the state super- 
visors of trade and industrial education and trade and industrial 
teacher training, and the state director meet for the purpose of con- 
sidering in-service teacher-training programs in this field. Before 


` the committee meets, these local directors of vocational education 


interview the principals and teachers with regard to their interest 
in in-service, teacher-training programs. 

In some instances it is necessary to issue a conditional certificate 
to a teacher who has not met the full educational requirements, but 
under no circumstances are trade qualifications waived. Of course, 
any teacher operating under a conditional certificate is expected to 
participate in the courses that have been conditioned. All other 
teachers are free to select professional improvement courses which 
are organized in the fields of psychology, mental hygiene, industrial 
history, industrial economics, the history of organized labor, 
modern methods of industry, and in specific, short, intensive courses 
such as heat treatment of steel, electronics, and the use of new ma- 
terials in industries 

The courses in the field of education are conducted under the 
auspices of one of the teacher-training institutions operated by the 
state or by the School of Education of Rutgers University. Again, 
this is done on a course contract between the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the institution and is limited to teachers of vocational sub- 
jects. The courses of a technical character are usually conducted 
by a technician who has been selected because of his ability in the 
particular trade or industry. Teacher-training institutions have 
been very liberal in accepting these technicians for the purpose of 
training trade апа industrial teachers in the technical phases of 
their jobs. They have been free in offering undergraduate credit 
for courses so conducted. Here, too, a contract is made between 
the State Board of Education and the teacher-training institution. 
The representatives of the State Board of Education designate the 
qualifications of the instructor and, in most instances, designate 
the instructor by name. 

The program of teacher training in New Jersey has satisfactorily 
met the needs of the three fields described, namely, agriculture, 
trades and industry, and home economics. There is no pre-employ- 
ment, teacher-training program in the field of distributive educa- 
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поп. Teachers in this field are recruited from such institutions as 
New York University and the University of Pennsylvania. The 
program has not developed to any great size and whatever in- 
service work is carried out follows the pattern for the trade and in- 
dustrial in-service training program. j 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Over a period of more than thirty years the program of voca- 
tional industrial teacher training in New York State has become 
established in the following institutions: 


1. The University of the State of New York, or, more commonly 
designated as The New York State Education Department, conducts 
vocational-industrial teacher training directly. This program is not 
under any of the universities, teachers’ colleges, ог local boards of 
education, but is carried on by teacher trainers employed by the 
Board of Regents as the State Board for Vocational Education. 
These programs are located at Buffalo, Syracuse, Albany, and in 
New York City. 

2. The New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University. This new school, established by an act of the 
legislature in 1944, is a state institution but is located at Cornell 
University. One of its functions is vocational-industrial education. 
The program now offered has been developed under the leadership 
of Dr. Lynn A. Emerson and Dr. C. Kenneth Beach. 

3. The Summer Session of the New York State College for Teachers at 
Oswego. Commencing with the 1918 summer session and continuing 
up to the present time, summer courses of six weeks’ duration have 
been offered to both men and women who have had at least five 
years of experience as journeymen workers in their trade, or in , 
some industrial occupation, and who desire to secure a New York 
State license to teach a trade or industrial occupation in the public 
vocational schools of the state. This license at first called for com- 
pletion of sixteen semester hours of work in such subjects as trade 
analysis, organization of instructional content, methods of teaching 
trade shop work, and psychology. In 1935 the requirements fora 
license were raised so as to call for the completion of thirty-two 
semester hours of work, part of which was commonly completed in 
night classes in Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, and New 
York City. 
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SPECIAL INSTITUTIONAL SUMMER SCHOOLS 


In the beginning the need for leadership training was as great if 
not greater than the immediate need for the training of teachers. 
There were few schools to which supervisors, teacher trainers, and 
directors could go to get the help they needed. Moreover, there 
were few institutions where conditions were suitable for organizing 
such schools. One of the locations that seemed most suitable was 
the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. 

The selection of Fort Collins grew largely out of the efforts of 
Harry A. Tiemann, at that time a regional agent on the staff of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, and Dr. Charles R. Allen. 
"They developed plans and presented them to Dr. Charles R. Lory, 
president of the state college. Dr. Lory became interested and made 
the facilities of his institution available for the summer term. Dr. 
Allen, Mr. Tiemann, and Dr. George Avery; dean of the summer 
session, provided classrooms, library facilities, and living quarters 
and made plans for the selection of a faculty to be recruited from 
outstanding leaders in the various states. 

The first summer school was organized in 1924. Two three-week 
sessions were held. Graduate and "undergraduate courses were 
offered in vocational education subjects, leading to bachelor and 
master degrees in education. & 

The professional courses at Fort Collins attracted national at- 
tention from the beginning, as its faculty consisted of many of the 
foremost leaders in the vocational education program. Classroom 
instructors and special lecturers included such recognized au- 
thorities as Dr. Charles R. Allen, M. Reed Bass, Paul W. Chapman, 
John Coleman, Walter H. Cooper, Frank Cushman, James R. 
Coxen, George P. Hambrecht, Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Thomas H. 
Quigley, C. E. Rakestraw, Е. Theodore Struck, L. B. Travers, 
Harry A. Tiemann, Herb Heilig, and many others having long ex- 
perience in trade and industrial education, 

The courses were designed to meet the needs of instructors, 
supervisors, teacher trainers, and directors of vocational education, 
Especial attention was given to the development of conference 
leaders for the improvement of foremanship. ^ 

To comply with state and local certification standards, many of 
those in attendance needed college credits. Others who were well 
trained and experienced as teachers needed a broader training in 
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the supervisory and administrative fields so as to be eligible for pro- 
motion when opportunity offered. 

The faculty at Fort Collins recognized these needs and made 
every effort, compatible with collegiate standards, to meet them. 
In addition standards were developed under which college credit 
was given for certain types of industrial experience.” 

Another program similar to that at Fort Collins was inaugurated 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, in 1938. This teacher-training and 
leadership-training program, known as the University of Florida 
School of Industrial Education, was made possible through the co- 
operative efforts of the University of Florida, under the leadership \ 
of Dr. John J. Tigert, president, and the State Board for Vocational 
Education, as represented by R. D. Dolley, state supervisor of trade 
and industrial education. 

The primary purpose of the school was to aid in the training of 
teachers and apprentice-teachers in trade and industrial and 
distributive education subjects, and to train counselors in connec- 
tion with the newly inaugurated occupational information and 
guidance program. In addition, courses were offered for supervisors 
and administrators. i 

A committee of ten members was created to advise and assist in 
building up the school. This committee aided the state supervisor 
of trade and industrial education in many ways. Principally, it 
enabled him to secure the cooperation of the leading members of 
the university faculty and to select a competent instructional staff. 

The summer program consisted of nine weeks divided into 
three-week terms. The enrollment was limited to persons actually 
engaged in teaching in approved courses and to novices or ap- 
prentice-teachers who were able to meet essential standards of the 
state plan. The enrollment was also limited to licensed directors, 
supervisors, and coordinators of vocational education as well as 
county superintendents of schools and other administrators re- 
sponsible for the administration of trade and industrial education 
in the southeastern states. The attendance, grew until it included 
students from twenty-eight states. 

The faculty for the opening year consisted of twenty-seven men 
and women. The largest number-came from the southern states and 
included leaders with years of experience as teachers, supervisors, 
teacher-trainers and directors. Some of the members of this faculty 


20 Tenth Annual Report (Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1926), pp. 113, 
114. 
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divided their time with Fort Collins. Among these were Dr. Charles 
R. Allen, Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Dr. Thomas H. Quigley, and 
С. Е. Rakestraw. From near-by states came М. D. Mobley, Ben E. 
Harris, Violet O’Reilly, James F. Cannon, B. H. Van Oot, G. Guy 
Via, George Fern, George P. Hambrecht, John J. Seidel, Arthur B. 
Wrigley, and E. W. Alexander. 


RESUME OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL TEACHER TRAINING 


The evolution of teacher training in trade and industrial edu- 
cation during the years 1917 to 1947 involves both theory and 
practice. In the beginning the professional responsibilities were as- 
signed largely to teacher-training institutions. Campus courses 
running from one to four years were contemplated. However, it 
was soon discovered that this centralized plan did not meet the 
needs of the teachers, since institutions were frequently remote from 
industrial areas and the occupationally skilled prospective teachers 
were remote from the institution. 

Extension centers were then established in the more populous 
places. Since the number of centers was limited, an itinerant teacher 
trainer was employed and assigned to the institution. In some in- 
stances, however, his headquarters were in the state office. This 
representative traveled throughout the state and offered organized 
group courses at each center. Weaknesses were observed in this 
procedure. Too much attention was given to group instruction in 
general subject matter. Consequently this professional assistance 
did not meet the special needs of the classroom teacher. A gradual 
modification was made in this plan. Group instruction on general 
problems was changed to individual instruction on specific prob- 
lems. Classes were usually held in the late afternoon or at night. 
The teacher-trainer observed the work of trade instructors during 
the day to discover the problems that should receive special con- 
sideration in the evening class discussions. 

The evolution in teacher training in trade and industrial educa- 
tion has not ceased. It should never cease. Rather, it must follow 
along with changing conditions in trades and industry and adjust 
its methods and procedures accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


State and Local Supervision as a Function 
of Teacher Training 


Very early in the administration of the Smith-Hughes Act it be- 
came apparent that the program would not progress very far or 
very rapidly unless there was an administrative officer in each of the 
states who would be immediately responsible for vocational educa- 
tion. Such leadership was necessary to direct the organization of 
vocational programs and to maintain the standards prescribed by 
the Federal Act and those reflected in state plans required under the 
Act. In the more populous states full-time state directors of voca- 
tional education were appointed concurrently with the beginning 
of the program. These directors were state employees and, under the 
Federal Act, no part of their salaries could be reimbursed from the Ў 
federal funds allotted to the states. This arrangement conformed to * 
the accepted philosophy of good school administration at the be- 
ginning of the present century. e 

It soon became apparent, however, that many of the state 
directors were not sufficiently familiar with the requirements of 
vocational schools and classes in all three of the principal fields'of 
vocational education to give the teachers the professional assistance 
which they needed. For example, if the state director had had some 
experience in agricultural extension work, he might be qualified to 
assist agricultural teachers in organizing their programs and in 
carrying on the work. However, the same director, if he had had no 
experience whatever in industry, could not be expected to be of 
much help to a city vocational school in which teachers were at- 
tempting to organize their material, develop suitable methods of 
instruction, and do all the things required of an efficient instructor. 
In a similar manner, the state director experienced in the industrial 
field would have little to offer agricultural or home economics 
Кп to help them do a better job of teaching in their special 

elds. 

New Kind of Supervision Required. During the first year of 
operation of the program, the lack of professionally qualified per- 
sonnel to perform teacher-training functions (later recognized as 
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functions of supervision) became plainly noticeable. That no 
distinction was made in the beginning between administration and 
supervision is indicated in Memorandum No. 42 sent by L. S. 
Hawkins to the director of the Federal Board. From that memo- 
randum (dated December 29, 1917) the following statement is 
taken: ? 

The state board is an administrative body and is responsible, through its agent, 
for the supervision of vocational schools receiving money under the Smith-Hughes 
Act. The agent acting for the state board is then primarily an administrative officer 


and, presumably, would be charged not only with the supervision of the vocational 
schools but also the teacher training. Y 


Ina later memorandum on the subject to the director the point is 
made that the larger part of the supervisory function is really an 
aspect of teacher training. To quote from that memorandum 
(Hawkins No. 82, of July 2, 1918): y: 


Since supervision is, in the main, a teacher-training function, even though it 
deals with teachers who are already in service, it would seem advisable to make the 
teacher-training funds available for the use of state boards in the maintenance of 
supervision as a phase of the teacher training. 


Use of Teacher-Training Funds Authorized. A proposed 
ruling on the use of teacher-training funds for state supervision was 
prepared for presentation to the standing committee of the board. 
'That proposal resulted in the following action 1 


That State boards be authorized to use teacher-training funds for the maintenance 
of teacher training and supervision on the following conditions: 


1. That a plan of supervision be set up by the state board and approved by the 
Federal Board. 

2: That the qualifications of supervisors be set up by the state board and ap- 
proved by the Federal Board. 

3. That all supervisors employed in connection with supervision for the 
maintenance of which federal funds are used shall meet the qualifications set up 
by the state board and approved by the Federal Board, and that such supervisors 


_shall be employed by and responsible to the state board for vocational education. 


4, That not more than 25 per cent of the maximum which may be used for 
teacher training in any one of the three lines—trades and industries, home eco- 
nomics, and agriculture—be used for the maintenance of supervision in that line. 


Duties of the State Supervisor. The ruling of the Federal Board 
placed the Board out in front of all hitherto existing agencies re- 


1 Minutes of Board Meeting on July 11, 1918. 
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sponsible for the training of teachers on the job or the improve- 
ment of teachers in service. It called for a sharp distinction between 
the administrative and supervisory functions even though the duties 
of each were performed by the same individual on a job serving 
both functions. 

It also served to emphasize the great need for continuing the 
professional education of teachers after they had begun to teach. 
As a matter of experience over the past thirty years, it is generally 
recognized that teachers in vocational schools must keep not only 
their professional qualifications in step with new methods and 
teaching devices, but their practical and technical qualifications as 
well must keep pace with changing conditions in the fields served. 

Under this philosophy, a state supervisor in any one of the three 
fields of vocational education had, in the main, two duties: 

`1. He was to assist teachers who were already in service and 

was to assist communities which had already begun instruction 
along vocational lines or had signified a desire to initiate such a 
program. In the discharge of this duty the state supervisor was 
a missionary in his state, an itinerant teacher of teachers, and a 
stimulator of vocational teachers. The supervisor was also a 
stimulator of communities. He put before the people the possi- 
bilities of vocational instruction and assisted them in establishing 
satisfactory vocational schools or courses. 

2. A state supervisor had the onerous duty'of checking the work 
of teachers and schools. Acting in this capacity, he administered a 
system of vocational education in which the'state had a responsi- 
bility for the success or efficient conduct of the school. The super- 
visor was charged with the duty of determining whether or not the 
school met the standards set up for the state by the state plan. 

As a result of this dual obligation to carry on promotional work 
and check the work being done in the schools, the supervisor was 
confronted with conflicting responsibilities. As a promoter he de- 
sired to take into consideration the effort and intent of the com- 
munity, while in his capacity as investigator it was his duty to 

+ measure conditions as they existed regardless of what was promised 
for the future or of what had been the past record. On the one hand 
he was confronted with the task of assisting people to visualize new 
objectives, and on the other, there was the law or the inflexible rules 
and regulations which said, “These things must be done.” 

The best method of preparing schools to meet the requirements 
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imposed upon them is to educate the teachers. This is an idea which 
is generally conceded. It is likewise acknowledged that the better 
the teacher-training function of the supervisory job is performed, 
the less difficult will be the investigating function. In short, the big 
purpose of the supervisory job is the teacher-training one. 

Development of Supervision at the State Level. Following the 
Federal Board ruling of July, 1918, the country was combed for 
qualified individuals. Within a comparatively short time, most of 
the states had taken steps to secure the best available persons for 
service as state supervisors of vocational education in each of the 
three special fields. 

Supervisors were state employees. Their salaries were paid by 
the states, and a state could reimburse itself up to 50 per cent of the. 
supervisors’ salaries and traveling expenses from federal teacher- 
training funds. This could be done provided that not more than 25 
per cent of the maximum amount of federal funds available to use 
for teacher training in any of the three fields was used for the 
maintenance of supervision in any field. 

For the most part the supervisors appointed by the states were 
well qualified, at least potentially, to perform the functions of 
supervision. Because supervisors of vocational agriculture and vo- 
cational home economics were drawn chiefly from the faculties of 
the agricultural and. mechanical colleges they were, as a whole, 
better equipped to perform their supervisory functions than were 
the newly appointed supervisors of trade and industrial education. 

Contribution of Dr. Allen. Many of those appointed to super- 
visory positions in the early days of the program had a meager con- 
ception of the work. Massachusetts was a conspicuous exception. 
For several years Dr. Charles R. Allen had been employed in that 
state as supervisor of state-aided industrial schools. As state super- 
visor, his contributions to vocational teacher training were among 
the most notable of his early achievements. He insisted that the 
most important and most nearly indispensable qualifications for a 
trade teacher was that he should know his job. He, therefore, sought 
his prospective trade-school teachers in industry. Second in order of 
importance, in his opinion, was the ability of an instructor to teach 
others what he knew and was able to do. Allen believed that this 
second qualification could be developed in most individuals by 
appropriate training. 

As early as 1914, supervision as exerted by a “traveling super- 
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visor,” was conceived by Allen and his contemporaries as the most 
satisfactory means of providing the needed *after-training" to 
teachers inducted from industry. According to this theory the 
traveling supervisor, with experience both as a teacher and an 
administrator of industrial or trade schools, was to be employed by 
the state to go from school to school and give instruction to teachers 
on methods of teaching and on problems of classroom manage- 
ment.? 

Growth of Supervision in the States. As of December, 1918, 
36 states had supervisors of trade and industrial education. In 9 
of these states, the state director also served as trade and industrial 
supervisor. The 12 states which did not, at that time, have super- 
visors of trade and industrial education on their staff were: 


Rhode Island Nebraska Wyoming 
Indiana North Dakota Arizona 
Kentucky Oklahoma Idaho 
Missouri South Dakota Washington 


The states in which the director was designated also as supervisor 
of trade and industrial education were: 


Connecticut — . New Jersey Kansas 
Massachusetts New York California 
New Hampshire Ohio Nevada 


In Massachusetts there were two supervisors of trade and in- 
dustrial education in addition to the director. New York and 
Pennsylvania each had one trade and industrial supervisor in 
addition to the director who also qualified in that field. 

By July, 1919, six additional states had appointed supervisors 
of trade and industrial education, all of whom met the qualifica- 
tions specified at that time, This brought the grand total of states 
bagues qualified supervisors of trade and industrial education 
up to 42. | 

Early Regional Training Conferences. In the fall of 1919 and 
early in 1920, five training conferences for trade and industrial 
supervisors and teacher trainers were held, one in each of the five 
regions, as they were then designated. These conferences were held 

* The Selection and Training of Teachers for State-Aided Industrial Schools for Boys and 
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at Sound Beach, Connecticut; Atlanta, Georgia; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Denver, Colorado; and Oakland, California. The con- 
ferences which called for two weeks of intensive work had a dual 
objective: (1) To make available to state supervisors of trade and 
industrial education the methods and procedures which had been 
developed and used by Dr. Allen in Massachusetts and again by 
him in the war emergency training program of the U.S. Shipping 
Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation; and (2) to give the super- 
visors an appreciation of what had recently been accomplished in . 
developing foreman-training programs. While these conferences 
were organized in each region by the regional agent assigned, Dr. 
Allen was the leader and instructor in all five of the regions. 

Instructor Training. The instructor training phase of these 
conferences dealt with the whole problem of training trade teach- 
ers. Specifically, the objective was to familiarize the state super- 
visors with (1) trade analyses, how they were made, what they 
were good for, and how they could be used in setting up courses; 
(2) methods of instruction suitable for use by shop and related sub- 
jects teachers; and (3) instructional management. The latter cov- 
ered the high points of an elementary course in supervision de- 
signed to enable practical mechanics, secured from industry for 
trade teaching, to plan their work, to manage individuals and 
groups under teaching conditions in a trade school, and to keep the 
necessary records. 

There can be no question but that the work of these conferences 
produced a salutary effect upon trade and industrial supervision 
and teacher training in all of the states. The states which were not 
represented in this program later received benefits from it through 
the follow-up work that was done in connection with the regional 
conferences which were held during the year 1920 and subse- 
quently. 

Professional Improvement Progress. The fact that federal 
teacher-training funds became available in 1918 for state super- 
visors of vocational education under the ruling of the Federal 
Board, tended to focus attention upon the professional improvement 
of vocational teachers as one of the principal functions of a state 
supervisor. Especially in the industrial field, where occupational 
competency was required of industrial teachers, the teachers as a 
rule constituted an older group. They had learned their trades 
through apprenticeship or its equivalent and had had a number of 
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years of work experience, as journeymen, before they were selected 
to teach in vocational schools. Some of them had been foremen. 
Such men usually were married and had financial obligations 
which made it impracticable for them to quit work to enroll in a 
full-time college or university for a teacher-training course. In ad- 
dition, there were probably few, if any, colleges or universities in 
1918 which were equipped to give them the kind of training they 
needed to qualify them for work as instructors in vocational schools. 
Thus it became more and more a responsibility of the state super- 
visor to do most of the industrial teacher training. Most of the work 
was necessarily done on an itinerant basis with small groups in 
different parts of the state meeting with the supervisor after school 
hours or on Saturdays. 

Supervisory and Administrative Responsibilities. Justifica- 
tion of the ruling making teacher-training funds available for the 
salaries of supervisors logically followed acceptance of the idea that 
the principal function of supervision was to bring about improvement 
in teaching methods and procedures and thereby secure the more efficient 
operation of vocational programs. Obviously, supervisors were also re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of organizational standards, the 
proper utilization of state and federal funds and many other ad- 
ministrative details. Generally speaking, however, a line of de- 
marcation between administration and supervision was becoming 
noticeable. The latter function was more and more becoming iden- 
tified with improvement in the Operating efficiency of vocational 
programs as contrasted with the administrative control of such pro- 

, grams. Theoretically, at least, state supervisors were supposed to 
provide teacher training for all vocational teachers. In the industrial 
field this called for the extension of teacher-training service to 
teachers of all part-time and evening classes, a job which, because 
of the numbers involved, could not be done by one or two indi- 
viduals. In some states excellent work was done in meeting this 
need but, for the most part, the results were not conspicuously good. 
This was in part due to the fact that the improvement of teachers 
In service was more or less regarded as an extracurricular activity— 
something which would be done if and when the time was found to 
do it. At that early period of development (1919-20) most state 
supervisors were busy promoting their programs. To arouse in- 
terest in vocational education, these promoters made speeches, 
attended meetings, cultivated the acquaintance of industrial ex- 
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ecutives, labor leaders, school superintendents, and members of 
the boards of education. 

As the programs expanded, administrative duties became 
heavier and called for more of the time of state supervisors. As a 
result, the training of teachers on the job received scant attention 
from supervisors because there was little time left for the purpose. 
As a result, the states tended more and more to carry on teacher 
training in summer conferences. While the plan worked well in the 
fields of agriculture and home economics, it failed almost com- 
pletely to reach large groups of trade and industrial teachers who 
taught only in evening schools. 

Use of Teacher-Training Funds Extended, By 1925 each state 
was receiving at least a minimum of $10,000 of federal funds for 
teacher training under the Smith-Hughes Act. The ruling of the 
Federal Board, previously quoted, made it necessary for each state 
to spend not less than 20 per cent and not more than 60 per cent 
of the teacher-training funds for teacher training and supervision 
in each of the three principal fields of vocational education. These 
federal allotments had to be matched. Therefore, not less than 
$20,000 was available for teacher training even in the smallest 
states. Consequently, a state receiving the minimum allotment was 
required to spend not less than $4,000 of state and federal money for 
teacher training and supervision in each field. 

In a state where the state director also functioned as supervisor 
of trade and industrial education, only a part of his time could be 
said to be devoted to supervision, and in many cases this portion of 
his time could not justify the expenditure of $4,000. 

In a state having no established courses for trade and industrial 
teachers, there was the problem of complying with the provisions 
of the Act without wasting federal and state funds. In 1922, Frank 
Cushman, chief of Trade and Industrial Service, made a survey of 
the situation in order to have a sound basis for making recom- 
mendations relative to the use of federal funds for the salaries of 
local supervisors. 

Results of thé Survey. The results of Cushman’s survey of 
teacher training were presented to the National Association of 
State Directors at a meeting held in conjunction with the 18th 
Annual Convention of the National Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion (now the American Vocational Association) held at Cleveland 
in 1924. 
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Some of the more important points brought out at this con- 
ference were: 


1, That the teacher-training situation, especially in the field of trade and in- 
dustrial education, was far from being satisfactory. 

2. That two-thirds of the trade and industrial teacher trainers were not quali- 
fied according to reasonable standards. To too great an extent they had been 
chosen because of academic attainment rather than because of their training and 
experience in vocational education. : 

3. That 40 per cent of the enrollment in trade and industrial teacher-training 
classes consisted of persons who were neither vocational teachers nor were they 
expecting to become such teachers. 

4. That teacher-training courses had been too greatly formalized, and that the 
admission of students was controlled by institutional standards which were not 
practicable for vocational teachers. 

5. That the teacher-training program, as then operating, was not serving. 
large numbers of evening and part-time teachers who had had no professional 
training and needed help. n 

6. That the Federal Board ruling of 1918 which encouraged the states to 
render this service through state supervisors had resulted in much better work than 
had been accomplished previously. 

7. That in most states, state supervisors could not cover the territory to be 
served and have much time to devote to giving direct help to individual teachers. 


Among.the reasons why.a properly qualified city supervisor of 
trade and industrial education should carry on professional training 
with his own teachers were the following: 


1. The city supervisor selects his own teachers and knows their special char- 
acteristics and needs. i 

2. The close working relationship between city supervisor and members of his 
teaching staff enables him to ascertain special needs better than an outsider. 

3. The city supervisor knows the conditions which affect the success of his 
teachers, and the teachers recognize his interest and authority. 

4. The local supervisor can render assistance whenever the need arises. 


The benefits to be gained if teacher-training funds were per- 


mitted to be used for the salaries of local supervisors included such 
items as: 


1. The ruling would stimulate the hiring of qualified supervisors and en- 
courage further training for unqualified incumbents so that they might improve 
their qualifications, 

2. New programs of industrial education would be established and existing 
programs would be strengthened. 
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3. The quality of teaching in trade and industrial schools and classes would be 
improved. 

4. A real demand for suitable training courses for local supervisors would de- 
velop. Such courses could be appropriately offered by teacher-training institutions 
in lieu of the teacher-training courses which were not functioning. 

5. State supervision would improve since the state supervisors would no longer 
need to function intermittently as itinerant local supervisors in various cities of the 
states. 

6. A definite line of promotion and progression would be established from 
teacher to local supervisor, or to state or institutional positions of leadership. This 
should serve to induce the highest type of men to enter the field. 

7. Тће expenditure of the 20 per cent minimum of teacher-training funds 
would no longer be a problem as it was in many states at that time. 


State Directors Pass Resolution. Subsequent to the discussion 
of the subject, the National Association of State Directors adopted 
a resolution to be submitted to the Federal Board which read in 
part as follows: : 


That the use of teacher-training funds be extended to cover local supervision in the 
same manner as is now in effect for state supervision, with the understanding that 
no teacher-training funds may be expended for local supervision unless the local 
supervisor meets minimum qualifications and works under a plan of supervision 
set up by the state board and approved by the Federal Board. 


This resolution was discussed by the conference board on De- 
cember 14, 1925, with the result that it was unanimously voted: 


1. То recommend to the standing committee of the Federal Board the adop- 
tion of a policy providing for: 

a) The use of Federal teacher-training funds in reimbursement for salaries of 
local supervisors of agricultural, trade and industrial, and home economics edu- 


cation, 
5) The setting up of qualifications for teacher trainers in the field of vocational 


education in agriculture, home economics, and trades and industries. 
2. The appointment of a committee by the director to prepare a statement of 
this policy to be presented to the standing committee. 


The committee was appointed by the director. It included the 
chief of each of the four services and its report was later approved 
by the Federal Board on December 19, 1925, at a regular meeting 
attended by all members except Secretary Hoover. 

The Language of the New Policy. “Аз the improvement of 
teachers in service is the most important immediate problem in the 
field of teacher training, particularly in the case of part-time and 
evening-school teachers, and as it is difficult under present teacher- 
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training plans to render this service in an efficient manner, the 
Federal Board believes it advisable to extend the use of teacher- 
training funds to provide for this important phase of teacher train- 
ing more directly than heretofore. Since local supervisors of voca- 
tional subjects should be directly responsible for the success of the 
local program for vocational education and the efficiency of the 
teachers under their supervision, they are the logical persons to 
carry on informal specialized professional improvement work with 
their own teachers. Therefore, the Federal Board has ruled that: 

“Beginning July 1, 1926, federal teacher-training funds may 
also be used in the reimbursement, of salaries only, of qualified 
local supervisors of agriculture, trade, home economics, and in- 
dustrial subjects, under the following conditions: 

“a) That a general plan for local supervision be set up by the 
state board and approved by the Federal Board. 

“b) That minimum qualifications for local supervisors for whose 
salaries federal funds are to be used in part, be set up by the state 
board and approved by the Federal Board as part of the state plan. 

“с) That the state board assume the responsibility of approving 
or disapproving each year the character and efficiency of the work 
done by the local supervisors for whose salaries federal funds are 
to be used. 

*q) That reimbursement from teacher-training funds for the 
salaries of local supervisors of vocational education be determined 
on the basis of the proportion of time which the local supervisor 
devotes to supervision and the professional improvement of teach- 
ers of vocational classes reimbursable under the provisions of the 
state plan." 

The language of the fundamental policy promulgated by the 
Federal Board in 1925 was modified in later years, but the philos- 
ophy and interpretation of supervision as a function of teacher 
training persists and, in many ways, has carried over into general 
education and into industry. 

The new ruling did not in any manner modify the policy of the 
Federal Board with regard to state supervision as set forth in 1918 
(to which reference was made at the beginning of this chapter), 
nor did it mean that the funds should be so diverted from estab- 
lished teacher-training work as to reduce the efficiency of the 
states’ programs for vocational education. On the other hand, it 
placed the full responsibility upon the state board for balancing its 
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teacher-training program in reference to the improvement of teach- 
ers in service and other methods of teacher training. 

Effect of Policies on Supplementary Legislation. All new 
legislation supplementary to the Smith-Hughes Act contained 
wording which emphasized this new conception of the function of · 
supervision. The first supplementary act passed by Congress was 
approved on February 5, 1929, and authorized funds for agricul- 
tural and home economics education. The language of Section 1 
provided that the funds should be available for the “salaries of 
teachers, supervisors and directors.” This was new expression for 
home economics but not new for agriculture. à 

In a similar manner, the George-Ellzey Act of May 21, 1934, 
included money for agriculture, home economics, and trades and 
industry with the same provision. The same language was used. in 
the George-Deen Act of June 8, 1936, and in the George-Barden 
Act of August 1, 1946, but with funds available for both adminis- 
tration and supervision. 

Over the thirty years in which, at the beginning, federal funds, 
except for agriculture, were only available for the salaries of teach- 
ers, there has been an increasing appreciation of the need for the 
right kind of supervision. Good supervision makes for ease in ad- 
ministration. 
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СНАРТЕК ХХ 


Development of Foreman and Industrial 
Supervisory Training 


Credit is given in Chapter XXIX to the war production ac- 
tivities of the First World War for stimulating development in fore- 
man training. Had it not been for the demands upon industry for 
greater production to help win the war, the need for training courses 
to improve foremanship probably would have been late of recogni- 
tion, though that need would have manifested itself eventually, as 
did the need for training in the public service and distributive 
fields. 

World War I first made its contribution to employment man- 
agement through a program begun by the War Industries Board 
and completed by the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
after the signing of the Armistice. This program was concerned with 
the training of personnel officers for industry—a group which had 
taken over one of the functions previously exercised by foremen. 
Out of this employment management experience came recognition 
of the fact that foremen were not production workers in the sense 
that a finished product left their hands. As foremen they were 
leaders, supervisors, or **bosses" of others who were production men 
and women. 

Nevertheless, foremen were key men in the struggle to keep up 
production, keep down costs, and maintain the morale of workers 
under their direction, When the leaders in this large production 
program came to appreciate that a foreman is made and not born, 
and that as a foreman, a man assumed an entirely different set of 
responsibilities from those he held as a skilled workman—perhaps 
in the same shop—it was realized that some kind of vocational 
training program for foremen-on-the-job was needed. 

Need for Education and Training of Foremen. With these 
facts in mind, it is easy to understand why, in 1919, the Federal 
Board started to investigate what could be done in the way of vo- 
cational training for foremen and industrial supervisors. In the 
average situation in 1919, a college education was not demanded 
of men who wished to become foremen. Practical training and ex- 
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tended experience in the field of work in which an individual be- 
came a supervisor was the principal qualification. Experience, 
plus leadership characteristics and the ability to get along with 
people, constituted the qualifications expected of foremen and in- 
dustrial supervisors. 

Early Attempts to Provide Training. It was true that attempts 
had been made by some institutions to provide education and train- 
ing for supervisors and foremen. A good example of this was the 
establishment in 1903 of the Lowell School for Industrial Foremen 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology.! Many people do 


not realize that Massachusetts Institute of Technology is essentially | 


a land-grant college with the engineering campus located at Cam- 
bridge and the agricultural college at Amherst, Massachusetts. 
However, neither the Massachusetts Institute of Technology School 
for: Industrial Foremen nor the engineering extension services of 
other land-grant colleges had, in 1919, accomplished much in 
providing education and training for industrial foremen other than 
to offer a few technical courses such as engineering drawing, 
strength of materials, and principles of mechanics. A little later 
these strictly technical courses were supplemented by the offering 
of such courses as “The Meaning of Scientific Management,” 
“Types of Industrial Organization,” “Employment and Personnel 
Practices,” and ‘Production Methods." These courses had one 
characteristic in common. They were based upon the presentation 
of technical or semitechnical material, using the lecture and other 
classroom procedures, with possibly some drafting and laboratory 
work. All of the courses required the foremen to learn new subject 
matter out of textbooks or through lectures, and then to pass ex- 
aminations upon the content of the courses in order to receive pass- 
ing grades. 

Analysis of the Foreman's Job. In 1919, the Federal Board 
tested out a new approach to the problem of training foremen and 
supervisors. It was similar to that which had been used successfully 
in planning and organizing vocational training programs for the 
skilled trades. In other words, the job analysis approach was used, 


1Tn the Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, 1914, p. 37, | 


the statement is made, “The excellent departments of civil, electrical, and mechanical 
engineering of the agricultural and mechanical colleges have reached and trained 
technical leaders whose value to industry cannot be overestimated. But they have made _ 
no pretense of meeting the vocational needs of the mechanics or foremen.” ` i 
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The first thoroughgoing analysis of the foreman’s job was made by 
the late Dr. Charles R. Allen in 1919 at the Harrison plant of 
Е. Г. du Pont de Nemours & Со., at Philadelphia. At that plant a 
committee of 21 men, including general and departmental fore- 
.men, an employment manager and a production superintendent, 
‘were made available by the company for the purpose of working 
out an analysis of the foreman’s job. Dr. Allen was assisted by 
Michael J. Kane, then a special agent for the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. The results of this work were published by 
the Federal Board.” 
з For the first time, so far as is known, the industrial foreman’s 
` job had béen analyzed in terms of his responsibilities. As the work 
progressed it was found that in identifying their manifold responsi- 
bilities the foremen could not help but ask how they could best dis- 
„ charge certain responsibilities in different situations. This was the 
` beginning of the “foremen conference” idea. Dr. Allen stated, after 
he finished the job at Philadelphia, that he had developed a new 
technique in vocational education which would probably work 
with any group of industrial foremen. At that time it was referred 
to as “sitting around a table and exchanging ideas.” As a matter 
of fact, it was not until about six years later that a theory to fit the 
foremen conference procedure was developed? 

Regional Conferences Held. After the original draft of Bul- 
letin 36 became available in mimeographed form, Dr. Allen went 
over the results of his work with the agents of the Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Service in order to give them the benefit of his 
experience. In order to spread the ideas gained in connéction with 
plans for the improvement of foremanship and supervision, five 
regional conferences were held during the years 1919-20. These 
conferences were held at Sound Beach (Connecticut), Atlanta, 
Indianapolis, Denver, and San Francisco. Almost without ехсер- 
tion, they were attended by all of the state supervisors of trade and 
industrial education in the several regions, and also by those in 
charge of industrial teacher training. One of the objectives of these 
conferences was to make available to the state representatives, the 

. content of Bulletin 36. In this connection, the ideas which had been 
‚ developed concerning methods of conducting “foremen’s meetings” 
or conferences were explained and discussed. 


2 Bulletin No. 36 (“Trade and Industrial Seri No. 7” m 
tional Education, 1919]), Parts T and II. es, No. 7" [Federal Board for Voca 
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In addition to these promotional activities, the Federal Board 
included in its fourth Annual Report a suggested program for the 
inauguration of foremen training by the states. It advised the states 
that: 

To meet the needs of small plants located in one community, and having 
limited financial resources, experience seems to indicate that the state or local com- 
munity can most effectively conduct foreman training under public control at 
public expense. On the other hand, large industries having central administrative 
organizations, operating plants in various states or communities where a uniform 
policy is desirable and where the plant possesses adequate financial resources, and. 
large industrial concerns with ample resources and located in a ПА а 
in all probability can best operate their foreman training plans under their own 
control and at their own expense. 


EARLY FOREMAN CONFERENCES 


Several of the agents of the "Trade and Industrial Education 
Service organized and conducted so-called foreman conferences 
during 1920. Of these, two were conducted by Frank Cushman, 
then regional agent for the West Central States. In the summer of 
1920 he conducted a foreman training conference at the Klear- 
flax Linen Rug Company, Duluth, Minnesota. Later in the year 
he conducted another at the Cosden Refining Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. The Tulsa program at the Cosden Refining Company 
is believed to be the first intensive two-week foreman training»pro- 
gram conducted anywhere in the United States. In that conference, 
the foremien attended six hours a day—three hours in the morning 
and three hours in the afternoon—six days a week, for two weeks. 

The First Leader-Training Conference. Another development 
occurred during the summer of 1920 at Oswego, New York, where 
Dr. Allen, at the request of Dr. L. A. Wilson, State Director of 
Vocational Education, conducted an intensive course for the train- 
ing of conference leaders. The objective of that.course was to equip 
a selected group of individuals to apply Dr. Allen's analysis of a 
foreman's responsibilities. Of those who received that training, a 
number became successful conference leaders and made definite 
contributions to the development of methods and.techniques of 
value to other conference leaders. One of them, Arthur L. Mann, 
served for many years as director of training for the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. Subsequently he was placed in. 
charge of foreman training and service to industry for the New York 
State Department of Education. 
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As a result of the Oswego leader training conference and the two- 


. week foreman conference conducted at Tulsa, considerable interest 


in foreman training was stimulated. This became apparent at the 
annual meeting of thé National Society for Vocational Education 
which met in February, 1921, at Atlantic City. 
Leader Training in the Northwest. A group of state directors 
and supervisors of industrial education from the Northwest, learn- 
' ing about the work which had been done at Tulsa and elsewhere, 
' asked for assistance in launching programs of foreman training in 
their own states. In response to this request, Mr. Cushman con- 
ducted a conference leader training course at Spokane in the spring 
of 1921. That conference was attended by trade and industrial 
representatives from Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 
‚ Subsequent developments in foreman training in several of these 
‚ states later justified the effort put into this program. 
;,First National Training Conference. Even though five re- 
‚ gional conferences devoted largely to foreman and instructor train- 
ing had been held, the progress being made in extending the pro- 
. gram was not regarded as satisfactory. In view of this, the Federal 
Board authorized a National Training Conference which would be 
open to all state supervisors of industrial education, teacher train- 
» ers, and representatives of industry who were interested in trade 
training. That conference was held at Minneapolis in 1921 under 
‘direct leadership of Dr. Allen (see photograph on opposite page). Of 
the five or six groups into which the conference was organized, two 
groups gave all of their time to matters related to foreman training, 
especially the development of an organized training program for 
conference leaders. One of these groups was under the direct 
leadership of Harry H. Tukey, a pupil of Dr. Allen’s, and the other 
under Frank Cushman. у 
.А detailed report of the Minneapolis conference was issued and 
copies were sent 'to all of the states.? Some of the difficulties of out- ` 
' lining a really functional course in conference leader training were 
mentioned їп a Cushman memorandum which contained а para- 


| “© graph substantially as follows: -' 


Таш not satisfied that we have yet developed a course that is good for training 
conference leaders. Up to this time the only method of training which we have been 

, аЫе to use has been to let the learner observe an experienced man at work. After 
having sweated over this problem for four weeks with a group of industrial and 
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state representatives, I am sure of just one thing and thatis that a training course ^ 
+ for conference leaders should be different from a program conducted for foremen. © 
7 X have already found out how to. do a few things and expect to work out many: 
AN. more better and improved ways of doing the rest of the things during the next few - 
ү. усатва " "E ES 
"14 us н кыш 4 h Е NE 
2, The value of the progress made at this national conference was: ^. 
'-. widely recognized. The number of requests for assistance in de- 
‚ veloping foreman training greatly increased: Practically every mem- 
ber of the trade and iridustrial staff gave some attention during the 
| following years to further developmental work in foreman and su-' 
|| pervisor training. As a result of their promotional activities, a 
"number of state supervisors and’ teacher trainers organized fore- 
dics ed conferences and became efficient leaders. 
+, Foreman Training in the Coal Industry. In October, 1921, | 
2; Drane: Wright conducted a foreman training conference for the. 
| Southwest Virginia Coal Operators’ Association at Norton, Vir- 
~ ginia: This program was so Well received by members of the As- 
‚ sociation that Dr. Wright conducted two additional conferences a 


* 


| few weeks later at'Big Stone Gap and Osaka, Virginia, for the ~ 


“Stonega Coke. and Coal Company. These conferences were highly | 
я successful and, аза result, a continuing program. was set up by the’ 
» State to serve the entire coal mining industry in'southwestern Vir- 
. " ва. The program was continued until 1929, when it was tem- 
f г рога | discontinued. because of conditions caused by the depres- 
с ов. One of the outstanding results of the program was а marked 
ty . Чест se in-employee accidents—an improvement far greater than 
_ anyone connected with the industry would have believed possible. 
и |. Cooperation with the Pulp and Paper Industry. One result 
a ‘of these dev lopments Was a request to the Federal Board from the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry for assistance 
in the further development of plans for training employees in paper 


ЕЛ milis. The association had spent a great deal preparing the text- 
books containing technical information relating to the manufacture 

= of paper. While the books themselves were excellent, the association 
had not, up to that time, found any practical method: by which 
they could induce paper mill foremen to study them. This, plus the 

уз fact that a supervisor in any industry is necessarily an instructor of 
4 his men, brought about the request for a foreman conference con- 
- ., ducted їп а paper mill. The purpose of the conference was to dis- ' 
cover whether it would’ produce results of positive value. The first 
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foreman conference to be held in the industry was conducted by | 
Mr. Cushman at the Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Can- | š 
ton, North Carolina, in November, 1921. It: may be of interest to 
the reader to learn that the training procedure which took’ formin 
that conference remains in effect to the present. Foreman training ^ * 
and appropriate training Тог employées on all levels of capability ^ 
has received constant attention from the management; not only at __ 
Canton but in the other plants operated by the company. Tangible | 
results of this effort were remarked: by the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager some time after the conference was held. He stated: 
that during the six-month period following the conference, the о 
plant had exceeded all previous records of production with respect | 
to both quality and quantity. The plant had had, in that period, ^ | 
the lowest accident rate ever experienced. Any form of ‘vocational - - 
training is almost certain to take root and flourish if results such `, 
as these are realized and given due recognition by management. 
Cooperative work with the pulp and paper industry*was con- =.“ 
tinued through foreman conferences conducted at other plants, > 
such as the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, the. 
Willamette Paper Company, of Portland, Oregon, and the Рејер- . . 
scot Paper Company, of Brunswick, Maine. Тћезе саму demonstra- “ 
tion conferences were sufficiently effective to convince the i dustr У 
that the foreman in the paper mill was beyond doubt the “кеу” ? 
man with respect to training. Consequently, the improvement o 
foremanship. and supervision at paper mills, became a matter 
interest throughout the United. States. Subsequently,’ excelle: 
x us representatives of th Fede 
С» Ron. af 


t.e 
үч. 


work was carried on Бу vario 
Board, and Ьу state boards as well. ^ Vds 
Second National Training Conference. The situation early . 
in 1922 was such as to justify: а second national conference in’ 
Minneapolis. This second conference "was somewhat small Je 
attendance, but one of its prominent features was a group made u 
of industrial men, state supervisors, and teacher trainers in | П 
trialieducation who were concerned with foreman training. — ^. 
A conference ‘conducted early in 1922 at the Remy Electric . 
Company, of Anderson, Indiana, was instrumental not only in 
stimulating interest in foreman training in the plant, but in’ effect- | 
ing better cooperation with the vocational schools of that city. The _ 
director of training for the Remy company was sent at company, 
expense to Minneapolis in 1922 to receive training enabling. 
5 WEN ALLE Me о IAS IE 
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to do a more thorough job. Training directors from numerous other 
industries received similar training. The interchange of ideas be- 
tween state representatives and industrial men was mutally bene- 
ficial and resulted in closer cooperation in the promotion of fore- 
man training in the states. 

Industries Become Interested. In 1923, conferences were held 
throughout the United States. The first conference for railroad 
shop foremen to be conducted up to that time was held in the gen- 
eral shops of the Southern Pacific Company, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

By this time the number of industries in which developmental 
work had been done included coal mining, pulp and paper manu- 
facture, logging, millwork, cotton, woolen, and linen textile manu- 
facture, smelting and refining, sugar refining, oil refining, machine 
manufacture, automobile manufacture, chemicals, electrical ap- 
pliances, printing, and public service. 

During this same year a request came to the Federal Board for 
two training programs from the Miami Copper Company, at 

+ Miami, Arizona. These conferences were conducted by Dr. Wright. 
The first of the programs was given to a group of engineers, su- 
perintendents, and the assistant manager. The second was com- 
posed of twenty general mine foremen. Both operated three hours 
a day for a period of three weeks. 

Third National Conference. In 1924, it again seemed appro- 
priate that the Federal Board organize a national conference for 
leaders in trade and industrial education. Accordingly, a conference 
was held at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, during the summer of that 
year. Among the conference groups into which that assembly was 
organized, one gave its entire attention to the development of 
conference leader training courses. In this group, a number of ex- 
perienced conference leaders were enrolled. In connection with the 
various phases of foreman training discussed, an analysis was made 
of just what occurs in a well-conducted foreman conference. As a 
result of this analysis, the principal stages or conference steps were 
identified. It was found that, starting with the recognition or 
identification of a problem, a well-conducted foreman conference 
progresses through the following stages: 

1. The assembling of facts and data relating to a problem. 

2. The sifting out of facts and data, retaining only those which 
have a specific bearing on the problem under consideration. 
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3. The evaluation or weighing of facts; getting ideas. 

4. The arrival at a conclusion or a decision. 

5. Working out a plan to carry out the decision. 

6. Carrying out the plan. 

7. Checking up on results. 

While this procedure represents the full sequence of events in 
problem solving, it was recognized that the conference, as such, 
covers only the first five steps. Subsequent steps are worked out in 
the plant or on the job. It is believed that this was the first time that 
these conference steps or stages had been specifically outlined by. 
any conference group. ` 

It became at once apparent that the conference stages, as out- 
lined, were practically the same as the steps in constructive or re- 
flective thinking outlined by John Dewey. 

Growth of Foremanship Program in 1925. During this year 
the effects or results of the pioneer work done in preceding years 
became clëarly apparent. While representatives of the Federal 
Board continued to assist the states in promoting foreman training 
programs and in training individuals and groups to use the various 
applications of the conference technique, a number of the states 
had excellent programs of this type already in operation. The fact 
was, many of the states had begun to function under their own 
powers while conducting programs of foreman training. At this 
stage of development of the work, foreman and conference leader 
training received recognition, as evidenced by the summer courses 
conducted at a number of state colleges and in connection with 
several state teacher-training programs. 

Second Blue Ridge Conference. In 1926 a second national 
conference on trade and industrial education was conducted at 
Blue Ridge. At that conference one of the four groups participating, 
devoted all of its time to the further development of conference 
leader training procedures. Under the leadership of George S. 
Sanders, important work was done on the utilization of various 
conference devices and an analysis of the job and functions of a 
conference leader. 

Extension to Other Fields. Subsequent to 1926, applications 
of the conference technique in other fields, such as in the training 
of supervisors of trade and industrial education, received additional 
impetus. It was found to be exceedingly profitable to adapt the 
procedure to the field of professional improvement work for state 
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and local supervisors. During 1926 and 1927, much was added to 
what was already known regarding practical and worth-while 
methods of attaining desirable training objectives in that field. 
Developmental work of great significance was carried on in Mas- 
sachusetts, California, and a number of other states. Training 
courses for conference leaders aroused great interest among em- 
ployers. Many of the largest industries in the United States recog- 
nized the leadership of vocational education in this field. At this 
time the Federal Board published Bulletin No. 125, entitled The 
Training of Foremen and Conference Leaders. Yt also published other 
bulletins pertaining to foreman training and the use of conference 
techniques. In addition, a great many mimeographed reports, 
some of which proved of permanent value, were issued by the Fed- 
eral Board and many of the state boards. 

Summer Schools and State Teacher-training Programs. 
Well-organized and efficiently operated training courses for con- 
ference leaders became a permanent part of many summer school 
programs. Such institutions as the Colorado State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, the University of California, and 
Pennsylvania State College were prominent in this respect. In 
fact, many of the states offering special summer courses for the 
professional improvement of leaders in vocational education in- 
cluded the training of conference leaders as an essential feature of 
their programs. 


INTEREST OF INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


An interesting development in connection with this pioneering 
program was a pronounced interest in foreman training on the 
part of the Silver Bay Industrial Conference. A conference leader 
training course was conducted at Silver Bay, New York, in 1925. 
Among the companies represented were the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, The Texas Company, Babcock and Wilcox, the United States 
Rubber Company, F. С. Huyck Company, The New York Edison 
Company, ‘and the General Electric Company. Later, some of 
these companies made use of the ideas gained by their representa- 
tives and some very fine programs of supervisor training were set 
up and operated in their plants during the ensuing year. . 

As an outcome of this initial effort, the Silver Bay Industrial 
Institute was organized. Arthur Н. Young, then Head of Industrial 
Relations Counsellors, Inc., was made chairman of the Institute, 
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and a number of other prominent industrialists became active sup- | 
porters of the program. The faculty included among others C. R. 
Dooley, M. J. Kane, and Frank Cushman. Sessions of the Institute 
were held each summer through 1932. 

Another outcome of the Silver Bay effort was the creation of an 
active interest in supervisor training on the part of the American 
Electric Railway Association. The results achieved through the 
Boston Elevated Railway program became known through meet- 
ings of the Association, with the result that an intensive leader 
training conference for representatives of member companies was 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1926. . j 

Developments Outside the Continental United States. In- 
formation concerning the conference procedure for improving 
supervision aroused interest in Hawaii, where, in 1929, a training 
course for conference leaders was conducted by Mr. Cushman at 
the request of James R. Coxen, territorial director of. Vocational 
Education. Plans for this conference were developed in cooperation 
with the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce. Foreman conferences 
were conducted also at the plants of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company and. the American Can Company. Some of the large 
sugar companies who sent representatives to the leader training 
conference later utilized the ideas gained there. The results were so 
satisfactory that ten years later they requested additional assistance, 
asserting that the benefits derived from the program begun in 1929 
were still in evidence. Carry-over from work done earlier for the 
paper industry brought a request from Newfoundland for aid. Mr. 
N. B. Giles, an agent for the Trade and Industrial Service, con- | 
ducted a training course for paper mill representatives in that area. 

Many requests for information concerning developments in 
foreman training came from England, Sweden, Russia, Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, and Japan. In 1927, the Swedish Govern- 
ment sent an engineer to this country to make a study of the de- 
velopment. Every possible assistance was given the visitor to observe 
the program in operation in various parts of the country. 

Representatives from the Australian and South African gov- 
ernments were also requested to secure all available information 
concerning foreman training in the United States as part of their 
missions in this country. Such professional organizations as the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Management Association, provided places on their programs on 
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numerous occasions for professional papers on foreman training 
and the conference procedure for improving supervision. 

General Motors Executive-Training Program. One con- 
spicuous chapter in the development of foreman training is il- 
lustrated by the activities of the General Motors Corporation. The 
first step taken by that organization was to survey the entire field 
in order to get all the facts necessary to make a decision as to what 
sort of a program would be of most value in improving supervision 
in the company’s plants. As a result of this study, it was decided 
that the conference procedure was what was wanted. The manage- 
ment arranged to have representatives of seventeen of the company 
plants located in the United States and Canada attend a conference 
at Flint, Michigan, in September, 1927. This was to be a leader 
training course, which was to prepare those enrolled to conduct 
supervisor training conferences. A program running six hours a day 
for two weeks was conducted. In addition, a supervisor training 
program, operated by those attending the course, was outlined. 
This outline was subsequently printed and became the basis for 
the General Motors Executive Training Program. 

Following the initial course at Flint, the leaders who had been 
trained conducted conferences in General Motors plants, with 
more than 4,000 foremen participating during the following winter. 
In the spring following, the company made it possible for these 
leaders to return to the General Motors Technical Institute for a 
follow-up conference. While trying out their ideas with many 
groups of practical shop foremen, these men had encountered diffi- 
culties of many kinds. Consequently, the follow-up conference, 
dealing as it did with live questions on which group members had 
had recent experience, proved to be one of the most profitable 
conferences of its kind. 

Federal Board Publications, During the first eight or nine 
years following the publication of Federal Bulletin No. 36 (Parts I 
and п), other printed publications on the general subject of im- 
proving foremanship were issued. Bulletin No. 61, entitled Јт- 
proving Foremanship, issued in 1921, was the second official publica- 
tion of the Board in this field. It was not, however, until 1926, 
following extensive field experimentation, that sufficient experience 
had been gained to justify the publication of a comprehensive 
analysis of the task of training conference leaders. In that year, 
Bulletin No. 125 was published. This was followed closely by 
Bulletin No. 127, Progress in Foremen Training, Bulletin No. 128, 
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Bibliography of Foremen Training, and Bulletin No. 131, Foreman 
Training in the United States. 

Because very little had been made available in printed form 
concerning the details of conference leading, it was decided in 1932 
to print one of the best existing reports of a program for training 
conference leaders. This report, published as Bulletin No. 164, was 
designated as “а selected example of the many unpublished reports 
of leader training groups.” The work covered by the report was 
carried on with a group of representatives of the Detroit Edison 
Company, and the conference was conducted by С. Е. Klinefelter. 

Summary of Results. Among the results achieved from this 
pioneering effort covering a period of 30 years, the following are 
worthy of mention: 

1. A highly efficient procedure for extending the education and 
training of industrial foremen and supervisors was developed. 

2. An effective means of promoting better understanding and 
improved cooperation between industry and the public program 
of vocational education was made available. 

3. A practical method for maintaining a continuing program of 
professional improvement for vocational teachers and supervisors 
was evolved. 

4. An educational procedure capable of wide application, es- 
pecially with groups of adults, was achieved. The conference tech- 
nique is applicable not only in industry but in other fields of 
activity. Its value as an educational tool is being increasingly rec- 
ognized. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
Occupational Information and Guidance 


The first formal step in the establishment of the present Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service was the appointment of a 
chief of that service in the spring of 1938. In 1948, therefore, the 
Service had completed ten years of existence. Even for so brief a 
period it is possible to relate with a good deal of detail the historical 
steps in development of this agency, and to supply the background 
which led to official recognition of this area of educational activity 
by giving it a separate identity. 


HIGHLIGHTS (ОЕ HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Most historians credit the beginning of guidance work to Frank 
Parsons, Director of Civic Service House, Boston, in 1907. In that 
year he organized a bureau for the purpose of advising young men 
in their choice of a vocation.’ He believed that individuals could 
make a wise vocational choice only after they had acquired a геа- 
sonably accurate knowledge of their own abilities. He believed that 
the person needed to know the requirements and conditions for 
success of the different kinds of work. Then the individual needed to 
reason out the relationship between his ability and the job's re- 
quirements. 

Parsons’ exploration of ways to accomplish this developed into 
the present concept of a guidance program which uses scientific 
and technical skill, extensive use of counseling, and an emphasis on 
counselor training on the professional level. 

In the last forty years Parsons’ basic ideas have grown into many 
variations. Tryout courses have become a procedure to determine 
interests and abilities commonly used in vocational schools and in 
junior and general high schóols. An early application of scientific 
testing procedures to supplement more time-consuming and costlier 
means of determining abilities, interests, and aptitudes appeared. 
This technique was given heightened impetus by the use of such 
tests by the Army during the first world war. In the field of occupa- 

1 Report of the Special Committee on Industrial Education of the American Federation of Labor 
(1912), Senate Document No. 936, 62d Congress, 2d Session, р. 98. 
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tional information, descriptions of jobs appeared in a flood. Other 
means of getting acquainted with facts related to occupations, such 
as visiting workers on the job, became popular. This endeavor may 
be said to have reached its most elaborate ramifications in the job 
analysis and job description involved in the preparation of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles issued by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Another development in this connection was to be found in the 
counseling process. The need for better methods, based upon psy- 
chological study, led to the discovery and exploitation of a whole 
area of professional research and instruction. Meanwhile the fact 
that occupational choices and adjustment were so often dependent 
upon the solution of problems concerned with health, home, per- 
sonal attitudes and other factors, brought to the guidance move- 
ment a fringe of knowledge and skills which has greatly enlarged 
and sometimes obscured the field of study. Numerous outlines of the 
“guidance” field appeared. Perhaps that which had the greatest 
influence in the beginning of the new Service was formulated by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association and published in the 
May, 1937, issue of Occupations Magazine, the organ of that as- 
sociation. 


EVENTS LEADING TO ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SERVICE 


In the years immediately preceding 1938 several important 
events took place. One was the preparation of the Report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education (House Document No. 529, 75th 
Congress, 3d Session), which was published in 1938. In the volume 
on vocational education there were twelve references to vocational 
guidance, and in the general report of the Committee there were 
sixteen references, many extensive in nature. During these same 
years the National Occupational Conference, a foundation sup- 
ported by private funds, had been promoting vocational guidance 
on a national scale and was seeking a means of closing its activities 
and at the same time providing for continuity of its efforts. 

During those years, also, such agencies as the American Youth 
Commission, the National Youth Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Work Projects Administration, and the 
United States Employment Service were conducting research in 
guidance areas and setting up programs that focused national at- 
tention on needs in this field. Professional educational organizations: 
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were making guidance work the subject of important studies. The 
National Society for the Study of Education in 1924 and 1938, and 
the American Association of School Administrators in 1938, issued 
detailed reports. Many lay organizations conducted research. Such 
state surveys as the Regents’ Inquiry of New York, in 1937, gave 
guidance needs emphasis. 

In early 1937 the Commissioner of Education had taken 
measures to survey the kind and extent of provisions the U.S. 
Office of Education should make in the field of guidance work. This 
field had been the topic of several bulletins, and had been fostered 
individually by such staff members as Anna L. Burdick and 
Maris М. Proffitt, although only as part of other responsibilities. 

In January, 1938, as a first step, the Commissioner appointed 
Harry A. Jager, then attached to the Office on special duty, and 
formerly connected with the schools of Providence, Rhode Island, 
as consultant in educational and vocational guidance. The next ad- 
dition was Dr. Richard D. Allen, of Providence, Rhode Island, who 
was named consultant on a part-time basis, while retaining his con- 
nection with the Providence public school system. 

The new Occupational Information and Guidance Service was 
then established after a series of conferences with representatives 
from the various states, and with authorities in the field of guidance. 
Out of these consultations grew the decision that one of the most 
pressing needs in the further development of vocational education 
was a nation-wide development in secondary schools of an aware- 
ness of occupational choice and preparation as a part of the life 
plan of every young person. 

Special Funds Made Available. The fact that Dr. Edwin A. 
Lee, then director of the National Occupational Conference, an 
organization administered under the American Association for 
Adult Education, turned to the vocational division of the United 
States Office of Education as the proper agency for continuing the 
work undertaken by the Conference, was perhaps as influential as 
any other single factor in the development of the venture. As a re- 
sult of the negotiations between Dr. Lee and the Office of Educa- 
tion, the National Occupational Conference in June, 1938, trans- 
ferred to the Office of Education the sum of $50,000, to be expended 
at the rate of $15,000 the first year, $10,000 the second, and $5,000 
the third, in employing a staff and otherwise financing the new 
service. 
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Initial Staff and Organization. The Commissioner transferred 
two persons, Dr. David Segel and Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, from 
the general division of the Office of Education to the vocational 
division, where they were assigned to the new Service. These men, 
together with Harry A. Jager, who, on August 1, 1938, had been 
designated chief of the Service, formed the first official staff. The 
Service was assigned administratively to the vocational division 
under the direction of Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant United States 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, and drew most of its 
financial support from funds available under the recently enacted 
George-Deen Act. Officially the new department became the Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Service. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL PERIOD 


In addition to Dr. Allen as a part-time consultant, and the three 
persons just mentioned, were added a temporary staff whose 
salaries were provided from funds of the National Occupational 
Conference. The temporary staff included: Dr. Walter V. Bingham, 
a noted authority on tests, measurement devises, and counseling 
techniques; Dr. Paul W. Chapman, dean of the School of Agri- 
culture, University of Georgia, and the author of textbooks on oc- 
cupational information; Dr. Giles M. Ruch, well-known psy- 
chologist and co-author of numerous tests; and Layton 5. Hawkins, 
long connected with vocational education and one of the profes- 
sional staff which carried on the elaborate experiment in adult 
counseling in New York City called the Adjustment Service. Royce 
E. Brewster, Mrs. Marguerite W. Zapoleon, and Franklin R. 
Zeran became members of the permanent staff, Dr. Segel returning 
to the general division. Others who served at one time or another 
to February, 1947, include Waldo B. Cookingham, Mrs. Eugenie 
A. Leonard, Ernest B. Luce, Lance Brintle, Creighton E. Hayes, 
Pedro Т. Orata, Roland С. Todd, Anthony С. Tucker, and Fred 
M. Fowler. As of January, 1948, the staff was composed of Messrs. 
Jager, Brewster, Greenleaf, Clifford P. Froehlich, who joined the 
group in January, 1946, and Arthur L. Benson, who was‘added іп 
October, 1947. 

The new Service was faced with several immediate tasks. One of 
them was to implement a ruling of the Commissioner of Education 
that vocational funds under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts might be used to support this Service in the vocational division 
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of the U.S. Office of Education, and to reimburse the states for 
salaries and expenses incurred in supervision of occupational in- 
formation and guidance services in the several states. In the de- 
velopment of the policies involved in solving these problems, Mr. 
Layton 5. Hawkins had a chief place. Mr. Hawkins was assisted by 
Messrs. Jager and Ruch in writing the bulletin entitled Occupational 
Information and Guidance; Organization and Administration, which 
stated, for the first time, the policies related to carrying on the 
Service under the vocational acts in Washington and in the states. 

Important in this stage of the Service are several documents. 
The first of these is Circular Letter 2107, issued by the United 
States Commissioner of Education on October 28, 1938. This letter 
not only announced the new Service, but also included a statement 
of justification of the use of money under the vocational education 
acts, and of amendments to Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, which 
gave an official interpretation of the vocational statutes as applicd 
to the use of funds for state supervisory services. One month later, 
in Circular Letter 2108, Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant U.S. Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, sent to chief state school officers 
the information necessary to prepare amendments to state plans to 
provide for the inauguration of state guidance services. Circular 
Letter 2159, issued in May, 1939, clarified the use of vocational 
funds by states. These three letters constituted the foundation upon 
which the present structure of federal and state occupational and 
guidance programs rests. 

A second task confronting the new Service was that of orienting 
its policies and professional programs to those of existing educa- 
tional agencies and institutions, and discovering the needs which it 
might meet. After much preliminary work by the staff, a conference 
was called at Jackson, New Hampshire, in August, 1938, to con- 
sider proposals already made by the staff, and to advise as to future 
plans. This group, in addition to:persons from the Office of Edu- 
cation, was composed of George H. Fern, assistant superintendent 
of public instruction and director of vocational education, State 
Board for Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan; L. H. Den- 
nis, executive secretary, American Vocational Association; Robert 
О. Small, director, division of vocational education, State Depart- 
= ment of Education, Boston, Massachusetts; John J. Seidel, director 
of vocational education and supervisor of industrial education, State 
Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland; and Walter M. 
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May, state director of vocational education, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. These conference members were chiefly representative of vo- 
cational education, a fitting circumstance in view of the large de- 
pendence of the new Service on vocational funds. To the farsighted 
intelligence of these men is to be credited the liberal charter of ac- 
tivities of the Service and its rapid acceptance by forward-looking 
leaders in vocational education. 

Another phase of planning concerned the understanding, sug- 
gestions, and eventual support of persons professionally engaged in 
guidance work. A series of conferences was, therefore, arranged in 
Washington in the fall of 1938 to bring together groups of these au- 
thorities for a free interchange of opinion. The following were in- 
vited: Jerome H. Bentley, activities secretary, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, New York City; John M. Brewer, director, 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University; Leona С, 
Buchwald, supervisor of guidance and placement, Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland; Frances Cummings, director of 
education, National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., New York City; A. H. Edgerton, director, 
Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin; Susan J. Ginn, 
director, Vocational Guidance, Boston Placement Bureau; Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C.; Robert Hoppock, assistant director, National 
Occupational Conference, New York City; George E. Hutcher- 
son, chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York; Franklin J. Keller, Board of Education, City of 
New York; Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; W. K. Layton, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan; 
George E. Myers, professor of vocational education, University of 
Michigan; Ralph E. Pickett, assistant dean, School of Education, 
New York University; Homer P. Rainey, director, American 
Youth Commission, American Gouncil on Education; Francis C. 
Rosecrance, professor of education, Northwestern University; 
Marion R. Trabue, dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College; and Ben D. Wood, Bureau of Collegiate Educational 
Research, Columbia University. 

From these conferences, and from other contacts, the staff of 
the new Service worked out a program based on a rather definite - 
philosophy of guidance work and supported by appropriate prin- 
ciples and practices. This program has proved widely acceptable. 
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The soundness of the planning is reflected by the fact that, with due 
allowance for that flexibility desirable to keep the program in step 
with changing conditions, few, basic features of the plans then made 
have required radical change. " 


BEGINNINGS OF STATE SUPERVISION 


The ruling which permitted vocational funds to be used for 
supervision in the states was made when only one state—New York 
—had appointed a full-time supervisor of guidance. Maryland had 
just been the pivot of operations in conduct of a thorough research 
project sponsored by the American Youth Commission on the ad- 
justment of youth. The resulting report had stressed the need for 
guidance services. Maryland at once took advantage of federal 
funds, and thus, in 1938, became the first state to set up supervision. 
It appointed R. Floyd Cromwell to head its program. Michigan was 
second only because of the difference in time required to handle 
mail from Lansing as compared with Baltimore. 

Provisions in state plans which describe the use of funds for any 
purpose customarily begin with a statement of justification. His- 
torically the statement supplied by Maryland is important, since 
it set a pattern so complete and yet so concise that most states have 
used it as a model with little change. For the above reasons the 
statement is reproduced here in full: 


Properly selected pupils are among the prime essentials of efficient vocational 
schools and classes, 

.. The selective process, to avoid waste of vocational education funds, should 
take place before the pupil enters upon vocational training. It follows that the 
pupil must make his choice on a basis of information about his own interests and 
abilities, and about wages, working conditions, and possibilities of continuing 
employment, acquired before the critical moment of his choice of specific training 
for an occupation, 

у Enrolling officials in vocational schools and classes can likewise function effi- 
ciently only if they also Possess similar knowledge of occupational information and 
pupil inventory before acceding to, or directing, the enrollment of a pupil for 
specific training. 


formation and guidance are presented by this group. 

From these Premises, it follows that “providing for the further development of 
vocational education in the several states and territories,” to quote from the open- 
ing sentence of the George-Deen Act, requires first, the improvement of the ability 
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of teacher counselors, both in schools from which vocational classes draw their 
pupils and in vocational schools themselves, to secure and use facts about occupa- 
tions and facts of occupational significance about their pupils; and second, the 
improvement of these teacher counselors in the use of the necessary techniques in 
applying these facts to the wise counsel and guidance of pupils. 


Progress of State Establishment of Supervision. In the first 
year or two slow progress was made in increasing the number of 
states having supervision. There were numerous causes for this, 
such as unfamiliarity with the proposed program; lack of money, 
both in matching funds and in federal funds, since the latter were 
often fully engaged in other aspects of vocational supervision; and 
lack of trained personnel. By January, 1948, however, 46 states had 
officially inaugurated programs. Nine of these used no federal funds. 
Six were on a part-time basis. However, the Service was able to aid 
through field work, publications, and assistance in special problems. 
In addition, there was the unifying effect of six national conferences, 
as well as many regional meetings. These factors served to produce a 
substantial agreement in principles, objectives, and professional 
practices. A wide variety of administrative practices is a natural and 
desirable result of a policy of state and local control in such matters. 


PROGRAM OF THE SERVICE 


The permanent staff provided the Service was composed of a 
chief, a field consultant, two specialists in occupational information, 
and one specialist in occupational information for girls and women. 
The latter three job titles reflect proportionate emphasis on job in- 
formation current ten years ago, and still prominent, but found in 
experience to be out of line with needs in the promotion of a well- 
rounded guidance program. A statement of the outlines of this 
program is, then, essential to this history. 

A guidance program is now conceived as a set of activities, each 
with a clear function as part of the total educational effort. These 
activities consist of (1) identifying, recording, and interpreting the 
facts about the traits of an individual which are relevant to an 
understanding of him as a person (individual inventory) ; (2) identi- 
fying, recording, and interpreting occupational facts relevant to 
opportunity, training, and employment; (3) counseling procedures, 
both as an art and аз а science; (4) placement and adjustment рго- 
cedures, including, but not confined to, placement in wage-earning 
employment; (5) follow-up and evaluation procedures which take 
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into account what happens to the individual from the time of his 
leaving the counseling jurisdiction. ; 

This program serves the individual from early childhood until, 
as an adult, he no longer requires services. That is to say, the ele- 
mentary school and community adult services are equally involved. 
In extent of occupations, all work, paid or unpaid, unskilled or pro- 
fessional, is included. In extent of problems to be solved, since all 
human problems have inextricable relationships, counseling must 
always be ready to recognize and help solve, or refer to others for 
assistance in solving, any and all problems which come to light. 
The program knows no geography, and therefore must envision the 
rural village or the urban community as an administrative unit in a 
guidance program. 

Two further elements must be considered to comprehend the 
task confronting a national service. One is the fact that the adoption 
of a guidance program by any unit involves administrative re- 
lationships. These relationships were in 1938, and to a lesser degree 
still are, confused, dubious in terminology, and difficult to fit into 
stereotyped administrative patterns. This is true on the federal, 
state, and local levels, and even in the personnel services, which are 
the programs in industry cognate to guidance work. The second 
element is the dearth of trained guidance workers, and of training 
programs based on modern job analyses of a counselor’s work. This 
lack of training involves also members of professional staffs. They 
must acquire basic understandings in order to take advantage of 
and cooperate with any guidance programs the institutions with 
which they are identified may adopt. 

The factors just described influenced the activities of the Service. 
These activities may be described as falling into the following cate- 
gories: 

Hn Acquainting the public with the concept of the program— 

promotion. 
. 2. Stimulating knowledge and practice of technical skills— 
individual inventory; occupational information techniques; coun- 
seling; placement and adjustment procedures; follow-up and 
evaluation. 

3. Developing clear and functional patterns of administration 
relationships, from state supervision to the program in a fifty-pupil 
high school. 
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4. Presenting the guidance program as a set of knowledges and 
skills, susceptible of analysis, and requiring training not yet widely 
enough supplied; and stimulating and even suggesting patterns for 
this training, pre-service and in-service. 

5. Serving as liaison in guidance matters among national public 
and private agencies, organizations, and institutions involved in 
guidance work. 

6. Acting as a catch-all agency to answer any inquiry related to 
guidance work which may be put by any citizen at any time. 

Demands of the services above demonstrated that the staff 
should be organized on an operational plan taking, with nécessary 
modifications, the following pattern: (1) Field service and ad- 
ministration problems; (2) counselor training; (3) occupational in- 
formation; (4) techniques in guidance practices; (5) references and 
correspondence services. The implications for enlargement of staff 
and budget are obvious. The details pertinent thereto aré not es- 
sential to present purposes of the authors. 


MILESTONES 


State Training Activities. In the summer of 1939, under 
auspices of the University of Florida, the chief of staff and one staff 
member officiated at the first direct instruction in counselor training 
purposes to be given by any state. From this group came two men 
who later were appointed supervisors in North Carolina and 
Georgia. Direct instruction on the campus was abandoned as a 
policy, but supplying a staff member to help plan and initiate 
courses continues as a practice. Many states and institutions have 
availed themselves of this assistance. 

National Conferences. The first of these was held in Washing- 
ton in May, 1940. The record shows that of thirteen possible states, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New York, North Carolina, and Vermont were represented, as 
well as the Island of Puerto Rico. Six other conferences, the latest 
of which was held in 1946, followed. Proceedings of the 1944 con- 
ference were printed because they formed a valuable text for the 
guidance of supervisors and for summarizing crucial problems. 

War Services. A tentative staff of four was established to prepare 
selective procedures in war-training programs, a staff which was 
quickly absorbed in the war production training program. Despite 
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its brief tenure, this staff produced two publications before being 
transferred. No other extra personnel was provided the Service for 
the duration, but several important activities were initiated. 

For the armed forces the Service helped develop the Educational 
Experience Summary Record. It was a device to compile, at schools, a 
record of the education and experience of inductees. The Service 
assisted in introducing it into school systems. Millions were printed, 
although changing policies in the Army limited the full develop- 
ment of the proposed field of usefulness. 

For Selective Service the Cooperative Report was developed to aid 
the Service in securing from schools information useful in detecting 
mental traits of inductees significant to psychiatric examiners. The 
Service helped to secure the understanding and cooperation of state 
educational authorities in order to extend this plan, which affected 
millions of draftees. 

For the High School Victory Corps, a guidance manual and the 
bulletin, Service in the Armed Forces—the latter a comprehensive 
publication concerned with questions most commonly asked by 
school youth about to be inducted—were written and supplied free 
to every high school in the country. 

For special branches of the armed services, numerous publica- 
tions were written to acquaint prospective members, mostly of 
school age, with the requirements and opportunities of particular 
branches. Nearly twenty items were produced, examples of which 
are Jobs in Naval Aviation and Military Service. 

For special needs, several publications were written to help 
schools work out recruiting demands from the guidance point of 
view. Among these were Engineers Are Needed, Professional Nurses 
Are Needed, and Teachers Are Needed. 

For assistance to states, two national conferences on war subjects 
were called, and innumerable answers were given to requests for 
help in reviewing publications, conducting conferences, supplying 
liaison with government agencies, and similar activities. 


COOPERATION WITHIN THE VOCATIONAL DIVISION 


Matching Men and Farms exemplifies, in a publication, work done 
with and for another vocational service. This bulletin examines vo- 
cational agricultural education from the standpoint of opportunity 
wherein selection can best be based on the enlightened choice of 
the pupil. Selection of Students for Vocational Training, written in co- 
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operation with other services of the Office of Education, does on a 
larger scale that which the chapter “Occupational Information 
and Guidance,” in the book Vocational Education in the Years Ahead 
seeks to do. These milestones are significant of the steadily in- 
creasing use of this Service by its companion services as a staff 
agency prepared to assist them in aspects of vocational work in 
which guidance activities are useful. Every one of the services has 
at one time or another availed itself of guidance aid in some spe- 
cific undertaking. The Guidance Service, itself, has won the hearty 
support of the other services in extending the reach of its program, 
and for the appropriation in future legislation of needed funds. 

Professional Recognition. An early publication, Minimum 
Essentials of the Individual Inventory in Guidance, although only an 82- 
page bulletin, may be taken as a milestone in professional recog- 
nition. It has sold, since 1940, many thousands of copies, and is still 
listed in most bibliographies pertaining to this field. Numerous re- 
searches and studies, such as Community Occupational Surveys, are 
standard references in college courses. Learned societies call on 
members of the staff for writings and other assistance. The National 
League of Nursing Education secured the services of a staff member 
to produce its bulletin Guidance Programs for Schools of Nursing. Yt is 
not unfair to say that not only recognition, but also the responsi- 
bilities of leadership, have come to the Service during the years 
since it was established. 


PUBLICATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


From the beginning, the Service produced publications in large 
numbers in proportion to the size of its staff. The need for this type 
of professional service continues to be great, but the number of 
manuscripts has been reduced in the last few years because of war 
policies and the sharp contraction in printing funds. To make up 
for these deficiencies, publications have been printed at the ех- 
pense of numerous other agencies. This was especially true of war 
agencies during the war. Other organizations, public and private, 
have also in the last two or three years taken advantage of the ex- 
perience and the ability of the Service to produce a wide variety of 
publications. Examples of these are: A Guide to Counseling Materials, 
published by the War Manpower Commission; Occupational Data for 
Counselors, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor; Community Adult Counseling Centers, 
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published by Occupations Magazine; Guidance Programs for Schools of 
Nursing, published by the National League of Nursing-Education. 
Occupational briefs have, in fields such as those of pharmacy and 
osteopathy, been published by the professional associations. Many 
other associations have reprinted similar briefs printed originally 
by the Government. To these publications should be added many 
reports and similar types of material which originated in con- 
ferences in which the Service assumed leadership, but which were 
duplicated through the cooperation of various states. Meanwhile, 
dozens of articles have been prepared for various magazines, re- 
views, encyclopedias, and similar outlets. The Service is frequently 
called upon to give editorial attention to manuscripts, ranging 
from leaflets to entire books, submitted by various authors through- 
out the country. 

The correspondence of the Service has always constituted a large 
part of its work. A count in November and December of 1945 
totaled 2,300 pieces. It has been the policy of the Service to refer 
inquiries for personal counseling or occupational information to 
state and legal sources. Professional correspondence, however, has 
always maintained itself at a high level and may be considered a 
permanent type of service to be rendered. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Perhaps the greatest single current problem is trying to keep up 
with the demand resulting from public acceptance of the functions 
of the Service during the years. These demands are great, whether 
expressed in correspondence, in the need for leadership in con- 
ferences, in the publication of materials, in assistance in selecting 
personnel for various types of guidance programs throughout the 
country, or in assistance in developing training courses. The task is 
beyond the present means of the Service. 

If current problems are to be stated in terms of professional 
challenges, the following can be listed among the most important. 

1. The demand for competent counseling personnel, whether 
as counselors, supervisors, administrators, or instructors, cannot be 
satisfied. It is probable that 10,000 to 15,000 trained individuals 
could be absorbed into full-time or part-time counseling situations. 
This problem is linked to that of better training facilities. 

2. The establishment of guidance services in the administrative 
organization of educational units lacks a firm basis. The solution of 
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this problem awaits. a better definition of terms and functions as 
well as a better evaluation of outcomes of guidance work than now 
prevails. , > 

3. The provision of services to groups now poorly taken care of 
should be extended. Examples are rural schools and adults out of 
school. 

4. The application of many tools in guidance work to their best 
use is not yet completely worked out. For instance, there is a wealth 
of occupational information, but its application to individual prob- 
lems is not clearly understood. Moreover, testing is inclined to be 
master rather than servant in the situation. 

5. The function of the guidance program as the number one 
implement in fitting education and training to the needs of the in- 
dividual and of the community is only partly recognized. The facts 
which accumulate in a well-organized guidance program not only 
describe pupils as individuals, and jobs as individual opportunities, 
but also present a mass picture of data and trends that the school 
must take into account in keeping its curriculum in pace with 
needs. 

LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


During the years 1945-48 there has been considerable discussion 
of life adjustment education for youth in the secondary schools. 
This discussion and the current interest in the problem grew out of 
the Prosser Resolution, more fully discussed in Chapter XIV. In 
the various discussions and publications on the subject, the respon- 
sibility of the guidance function was emphasized. The Resolution * 
focuses attention upon youth of high-school age who have not bene- 
fited from the curriculum. This fact itself suggests that the interests, 
abilities, aptitudes, and needs of youth of high-school age are dif- 
ferent. It implies that some means must be found to understand and 
guide every youth. 

During the three-year study of the problem, carried on in co- 
operation with the U.S. Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Youth, the Guidance Services on all levels of administration 
analyzed their particular functions and relationships to other phases 
of the secondary school programs. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
Training for Public Service Occupations 


Compared to other groups of workers the rank and file of persons 
employed by the public have been offered far fewer opportunities 
for vocational training and improvement than have workers in 
other fields of employment. Taxpayers have a right to expect that 
their money will be expended in an efficient manner. Having com- 
petent workers on public jobs is one of the best possible guarantees 
of efficiency. Such a situation, however, calls for the specific training 
and retraining of employed personnel. It means continuous, or- 
ganized, systematic instruction offered on the basis of carefully 
made analyses and conducted by capable personnel. 

With this philosophy in mind, public-service training had its 
beginnings in the activities of certain states and in the impetus given 
by representatives of the vocational division of the U.S. Office of 
Education. While it is impossible in this chapter to describe in detail 
all significant events, a few of the most outstanding developments 
which paved the way for a program on a nation-wide basis can be 
included. 

The authors have treated the developments in this field in two 
periods or phases. First, there were the early activities which certain 
states, more or less spontaneously, developed as their needs became 
evident, though little thought was given to their proper classi- 
fication. Only a small amount of federal funds entered this phase of 
the program, which extended over the period 1928-37. This was 
the period of promotion, research and experimentation, and philos- 
ophy. 

The second period began with the operation of the George-Deen 
Act, which became effective on July 1, 1937. Under this Act such 
training was specifically mentioned as a phase of trade and in- 
dustrial education. ; 


DEVELOPMENTS PRECEDING THE GEORGE-DEEN ACT, 1936 


Among the states that pioneered in the training of persons in 
public employ were Arkansas, California, Florida, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
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Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. In most instances, 
the first attempt was limited to demonstration programs in train- 
ing firemen. Perhaps the most ambitious and extensive state pro- 
gram attempted prior to 1937 was in the State of New York. 

In 1928, the New York Conference of Mayors established train- 
ing schools for policemen and firemen in cities and villages on a 
state-wide regional basis. Three years later the program had been 
expanded to include twenty groups of municipal employees. In 
1935 the Board of Regents of the State of New York recognizing the 
soundness of the program, -granted an educational corporation 
charter for the operation of such schools to a group of city and vil- 
' lage officials composed of officers and members of the Conference. 
This corporation, known as the Municipal Training Institute of 
New York State, was said to be the first educational institution of 
its kind in the United States. The Institute operates the training 
formerly conducted by the New York Conference of Mayors. 

In this same year the regents chartered the Town and County 
Officers Training School of the State of New York. This corpora- 
_ Чоп was administered by the officers and members of the Associa- 
tion of Towns, in cooperation with others. It was designated a 
legally constituted authority to receive reimbursement from federal 
vocational funds. 

' In 1936, the governor of New York and the state legislature em- 
powered the Municipal Training Institute to share in federal funds 
for vocational education as a public school under public super- 
vision and control. The division of vocational education in the 
State Education Department was identified with this in-service 
training from its inception. Advice and assistance were given on 
such matters as curriculum content, teaching methods, and the 
training of conference leaders. 

The extent of participation in these training schools, operated in 
the State of New York by the Conference of Mayors and the 
Municipal Training Institute, is indicated by the enrollments 
shown on following page, and selected from an extended list of 
occupations. 

) Assistance from the American Municipal Association. As 
interest in public service training gained headway in various states, “ 
attention was drawn to its benefits and possibilities. The Ameri- 
can Municipal Association and other civic organizations showed a 
special interest in the movement and gave active support to the ex- 
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ENROLLMENTS DURING THE PERIOD FROM 1928 то 1938 


"Assessors, У. ces а не e E И EE OM 431 
Building inspectors. .. Беј 02 
City and village сїегїз............ 46195 
Fire instructors. .. 9 .. 108 
Firemen. ...... 42,709 
Food inspectors. ......... 95 
Milk and dairy inspectors. . 311 
Police instructors. ....... 87 
Policemen c Е 14,665 
Recreation officials and employees. f 61 
Sewage works орегаїогз.............. .. 444 
Water superintendents and plant operators.. .. 1,444 


pansion of the program. State leagues of municipalities through 
their connection with the American Municipal Association also 
rendered assistance in various states where programs of public 
service training were being initiated on an experimental basis. 

Early Developments in Firemen Training. Prior to 1930, the 
training of firemen was in operation in some form in many of the 
larger cities of the United States, particularly in those cities which 
had operated drill schools for firemen. In such schools, practice 
drills in hose and ladder work were carried on. Some instruction 
was given in certain technical phases of fire fighting. In addition to 
these local training programs, so-called “бге colleges," located at 
universities and colleges, had been organized in a number of states, 
especially in the Middle West. In these fire colleges, or schools, 
which were usually operated once each year for a period of from 
three to five days, demonstrations with apparatus were given along 
with lectures on various aspects of the fireman’s job. The National 
Fire Waste Council sponsored this plan. Although some of the more 
progressive members of small-town fire departments sought ad- 
mission to drill schools located in some of the larger near-by cities, 
these fire colleges were the main source of help then available 'to 
firemen, especially volunteers. 

Vocational interest, on a national basis, in the organized and 
systematic training of firemen was first aroused at the 1930 Western 
Regional Conference for Trade and Industrial Education, held in 
Phoenix, Arizona, in May of that year. Chief Ralph J. Scott of the 
Los Angeles Fire Department attended this conference, where fire- 
men’s training was discussed at length. 

On September 29, 1930, the International Association of Fire 
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Chiefs, through Chief Scott, its retiring president and chairman of 
the educational committee, officially requested the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to cooperate on an educational program 
for firemen. He called attention to the fact that scattered attempts in 
certain city fire departments had already demonstrated the value of 
organized, systematic training. He expressed the hope that a suit- 
able training program might be made available in every interested 
city of the United States. 

The request was officially approved by the Federal Board and 
the chief of the Trade and Industrial Education Service was au- 
thorized to proceed with the program as a function of this service. 
In order to be able to make intelligent recommendations as to an 
educational program, it was first necessary to make a study of the 
fireman’s job to determine training possibilities and the nature of 
teaching content. 

Early in 1931, the chief of the Trade and Industrial Education 
Service and two of his agents went to Los Angeles. They were to 
work with a group of thirty experienced fire officers for a period of 
three weeks, eight hours a day, making an analysis of the fireman’s 
job. That analysis was subsequently taken to fifteen other cities 
and carefully checked with representatives of the various fire de- 
partments to get a composite analysis usable throughout the coun- 
try. The analysis and accompanying text materials were then pre- 
pared for publication.! 

As a result of a request made by the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment, two agents of the Federal Board conducted a short training 
program at Miami, Florida, early in November, 1931. This pro- 
gram, carried on for six hours a day for five days, was given to a 
selected group of experienced officers in the fire department and 
represented two principal lines of effort: (1) the training of in- 
structors and (2) conference leader work for officers. 

Similar schools and conferences were held soon thereafter in the 
states of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, and Virginia. These conferences were conducted by repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Board with the assistance of members of 
state staffs. 


1 Fire Fighting (Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1931), Bulletin No. 155. 
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The analysis made of a fireman's job showed that the special 
applications of technical knowledge and of manipulative ability 
were of such a nature as to require as instructors men who were ` 
thoroughly experienced in fire department work. Many fire de- 
partment officers were found to be occupationally competent but in 
need of assistance in organizing their experiences in terms of teach- 
ing units. They also needed to develop the ability to use practical, 
effective methods of teaching. A considerable part of the training 
program, therefore, was devoted to helping officers and drillmasters 
correct these deficiencies. 

In this manner firemen’s training continued to develop until, 
by 1937, about 5,000 men in twenty states were receiving instruc- 
tion annually. 

Early Developments in Police Training. The first contact of 
the Federal Board with the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police occurred in the latter part of 1932. Previously, C. F. Kline- 
felter of the Federal Board, at the request of the state board, had 
conducted a two-week intensive training course for representatives 
of the Omaha Fire Department and some eighteen near-by towns. 
A short time afterward a follow-up request was received from the 
state director of vocational education asking the agent to return to 
Omaha to confer with the mayor of that city regarding the training 
of police officers. 

A “foremanship conference" on police problems—of two weeks’ 
duration—was suggested. In the spring of 1933, such a conference 
for eighteen selected Omaha police officers was conducted. The 
results were made available to the states in mimeographed form. 

During 1930 and 1931, the state of California, under the leader- 
ship of Ben Johnson, also developed several training analyses of 
police work in cooperation with the Los Angeles Police Department. 

In 1936, O. D. Adams, state director of vocational education in 
Oregon, contacted the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
and, as a result of this and other contacts, the Association requested 
the United States Office of Education to publish a practical course 
of study for in-service police training. 

The Office of Education published, in 1938, Bulletin Мо. 197, 
Training for the Police Service. Its purpose was threefold: (1) to show 
the great variety of work which a police officer is required to do; 
(2) to point out ways by which police training programs could be 
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organized; and (3) to describe the manner in which training pro- 
grams for law enforcement officers could be operated. 


TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE OCCUPATIONS, 1937-47 


Because fire fighting and police work were early regarded as oc- 
cupations which were trade and industrial in nature, some federal 
trade and industrial education funds had been used in states to 
provide such training, beginning about 1930. 

The increasing interest on the part of civic organizations to have 
public officials who were better trained developed a demand for 
training persons in other public service occupations. Among these 
Occupations were assessors, power plant operators, sewage plant 
operators, building custodians, school-bus drivers, inspectors, and 
other occupations in which public employees are engaged. States 
began to respond to these requests and to shape their public-service 
training programs accordingly. 

Considerable interest also was aroused in the training of person- 
nel employed in penal and correctional institutions. 

Need for Specific Authorization. It became apparent that if 
the program of public service training was to meet the needs for 
such training, it would be necessary to secure specific authorization 
for the use of federal funds for training in occupations other than 
those of fireman and policeman. 

The legislative committee of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion therefore inserted in Sections 1 and 6 of the George-Deen Act, 
the phrase “including public and other-service occupations.” The 
intent was to make it possible for states to operate training pro- 
grams for a wider range of occupations than those which were of a 
trade and industrial nature. 

The wording “including public and other service occupations” 
remained in Section 6 of the George-Deen Act as passed by Con- 
gress in 1936, but was stricken from Section 1, in which appropria- 
tions were authorized. 

Effect of Passage of George-Deen Act. No special appropria- 
tion was thus earmarked for public service training. It was ad- 
ministratively determined—by the wording included in Section 6 
of the George-Deen Act—that the scope of occupational areas in- 
cluded under public-service training had been extended, and that 
conditions applying to this training were, in general, the same as 
those established for part-time trade and industrial education. 
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Federal funds thus made available, it was assumed, could be 
used for the salaries and necessary travel of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of training for public-service occupations. State staffs, 
therefore, proceeded to develop and expand such programs under 
this interpretation of the Act. 

The State of New York, as a pioneer in such training, was 
equipped to take immediate and effective action. In December, 
1937, the board of regents established in the New York State Edu- 
cation Department a Bureau of Public Service Training. It was re- 
sponsible for cooperative aid to all interested and to competent 
state agencies in the operation, development, and coordination of 
training programs for state and local employees. In April of 1938, 
the board of regents appointed a five-member Advisory Council on 
Public Service Training. This council was appointed to advise the 
State Education Department on all problems arising in the promo- 
tion and administration of the program. 

Consultant Appointed. Dr. Lyman S. Moore was appointed 
the first consultant, Public Service Occupations, U.S. Office of 
Education, in November of 1938. He continued in this capacity 
until July, 1940, when Mr. James R. Coxen, from the Trade and 
Industrial Education Service, was named to succeed him. Mr. 
Coxen served as consultant until he entered the Navy. At that time 
Mr. W. A. Ross was promoted to serve in his place, taking over the 
duties in January, 1943. 

Further Developments in Firemen Training. The need for 
firemen training remained urgent, due to progress in science and 
invention and an increased complexity of problems concerned with 
fire prevention and fire-fighting. The wider use of petroleum 
products, increased industrial developments, certain kinds of build- 
ing materials, and traffic congestion created fire hazards unknown 
in earlier times. 

During the year 1937, firemen’s training schools organized in 
connection with state programs of vocational education were 
Operated in twenty-two states. In thirteen of these states, federal 
funds were used for the salaries of instructors and, in the remaining 
nine, the training programs were conducted without the use of 
federal funds. However, in all of the states concerned, state super- 
visors and teacher trainers in the field of trade and industrial edu- 
cation promoted and supervised the organization and operation of 
such schools and classes. Preliminary reports from twenty-three 
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states for 1938 show an enrollment of 6,875 firemen in federally 
aided classes, an increase of 26 per cent above the preceding year. 

State programs for the training of firemen were developed under 
four classifications: (1) zone or regional schools; (2) extension 
courses; (3) short courses or institutes; and (4) local training pro- 
grams. The principal types of vocational service rendered to fire: 
departments were also four in number: (1) training instructors and 
drillmasters in methods of teaching; (2) supervising training pro- 
grams; (3) providing instruction in practical and technical subjects; 
and (4) organizing and publishing teaching material. 

In 1939, Vocational Training for Firemen, Bulletin No. 199 of the 
U.S. Office of Education made its appearance. This bulletin was 
published at the request of the Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Training for Firemen. The manuscript was prepared by Mr. Frank 
Cushman, with the aid of an advisory committee. In this same year 
The Fire Alarm System, Bulletin No. 207, published by the Office of 
Education, was released. This bulletin was the outgrowth of a re- 
quest originating at the convention of the Municipal Signal As- 
sociation held in Cleveland, August 30 to September 2, 1937. 

During World War II it was necessary to train many persons for 
civilian defense work on jobs with which they were not familiar. 
The emergency character of these nation-wide programs made it 
песеззагу to do much training in advance of the actual need. 
Circular Letter 2321, released by the federal office on September 22, 
1941, made it possible for the states to train auxiliary firemen on a 
basis similar to the training offered volunteer firemen. A later release 
in August, 1942, also made special provisions in connection with 
teacher training for firemen. 

Excellent cooperation from fire chiefs and fire organizations 
helped to advance firemen’s training rapidly. Enrollments in fire- 


men’s training classes for the years indicated below substantiate 
this development: 


YEAR ENROLLMENT ` No, or 
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Up to the year 1945, approximately 50 per cent of the total en- 
rollment in vocational public service training classes, for the coun- 
try as a whole, was in the area of firemen’s training. 

Further Developments in Police Training. Beginning in 1936 
and continuing to 1938, the Office of Education cooperated with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in developing courses training in- 
structors for police service as well as for members of its staff. This 
work was carried on as a part of the instruction given at the Na- 
tional Police Academy operated by the Bureau. « 

Standards in Police Training appeared in March, 1939. This bulle- 
tin was based upon the contribution of a carefully selected group of 
instructors of law enforcement work. They attended a conference 
held in Washington, D.C., February 6 to 11 of that year, to consider 
problems encountered in training police personnel. The conference 
and resulting publication represented a cooperative effort on the 
part of the vocational division of the Office of Education and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The persons invited to participate in this conference were 
selected by the Federal Bureau of Investigation from some of the 
more experienced graduates of the National Police Academy and 
the Advisory Committee on Police Training. In addition, all of the 
participants were responsible for the operation of state or local 
police-training programs. 

Enrollments in vocational training classes for the years indicated 
below substantiate the developments of peace officer training: 


YEAR ENROLLMENT Noor 
1938—39........ КО ОВЕ Во 22 
1939-40........ 9,258....... 18 
1940-4....... 10,160. ...... 19 
1941-42. ...... 23,216. .....- 21 
1942-43. ...... 10,2267. ...... 17 
1943-44. ...... 15,290..:...-. 13 


OTHER FORMS ОЕ PUBLIC-SERVICE TRAINING 


Training Employees of Penal Institutions. In response to a 
request made in November, 1937, by James V. Bennett, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, U.S. Department of Justice, 
analyses of certain occupations found in federal penal and correc- 
tional institutions were made with the assistance of various institu- 
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tional representatives. As a result of this work, three publications 
by the Bureau of Prisons were issued in 1938. These publications 

_ were titled: The Steward's Tob, The Bakers Job and the Cook's Fob, 
and The Custodial Officer's Tob. 

In March, 1939, the Office of Education undertook an analysis 
of the prison officer’s job and preparation of instructional outlines 
for a basic training course for employees of state prisons. The study 
grew out of a demonstration project undertaken by the State 
Board for Vocational and Adult Education of Wisconsin, at the 
state prison at Waupun, and from earlier work done by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, У 

А mimeographed publication was released in January, 1940, as 
Miscellany 2309, Prison Officer Training—Introductory Course. The 
manuscript was prepared by Howard B. Gill formerly of the staff 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and superintendent of the State 
Prison Colony at Norfolk, Massachusetts, ~ 

Custodians, Maintenance Engineers, Janitors. Public Service 
training for these occupations appeared first in the state reports of 
1940—41. Naturally this training proved of special interest to public 
school administrators. For the period indicated, eleven states re- 
ported, and 6,508 persons enrolled in classes. Since then the number 
under instruction annually has been from 4,500 to 6,000. 

School Bus Drivers. Another program of value to public schools 
was the development of training for drivers of school busses, Safe, 
efficient operation of busses and the intelligent handling of school 
children constituted the core of such training. In the year 1941-42, 
Mississippi reported 844 drivers enrolled. A year later five states 
reported a total of 2,704 drivers under instruction. 

> Water and Sewage Plant Operators. The demand for spe- 
cialized training in this department of public service manifested 
itself about 1939, when 2,500 persons were reported as attending 
schools and classes held in seven states. In the next five-year period 
the annual average enrollment was about 2,000. Texas and New 
York led in this field. 

Miscellaneous Occupations. Numbers of people have been re- 
ported enrolled from time to time in various other public service 
occupations. Among these аге public health protection, public wel- 
fare, clerical work, ‘and financing and assessing. Applicants for 
training in these fields were limited to training in that part of the 
job identified with public service. 
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Summary of Training Work Done by the States. Many 
tangible results have already been realized through these in-service _ 
training programs conducted under the George-Deen Act of 1936, 
by and through the state boards for vocational education, as a 
definite phase of vocational training. For example, through the 
training of firemen, it is reasonable to assume that many lives have 
been saved and fire losses reduced; through inspector training, that 
food and water supplies have been better protected; and through 
administrative and supervisory training, that the general efficiency 
of public servants has been improved. Less tangible, though no less 
important, results are evident in the raising of public employee 
morale, opening the door of opportunity for individual advance- 
ment, and securing greater cooperation through a better under- 
standing of the operation of public agencies. 

Total enrollments in vocational public-service training, by 
years, for the United States as a whole are as follows: 


1945-46. io scere р 49,028 
ЕЕ САВОБЧУ ЧАЯАН 67,663 
1943-447 АГУ И ЛТ 75,575 
1942—4300 е 81,264 
1941-42. ... 5. н нб 89,466 
1940—41............... онна 81,784 
1939—40.............› n nmn 62,303 
1938-39. Je eire re cas nes ee 90,725 


In these figures on total annual enrollments for all types of 
public-service training, there is included the organized systematic 
instruction for persons in classes which were directly federally aided. 
There is also included the enrollment of persons in similar classes— 
under public supervision and contrel—where no direct federal re- 
imbursement was given, but where counsel and assistance was pro- 
vided on the organization and operation of the program. 

National Conferences on Public-Service Training. The Office 
of Education, facing many perplexing problems in the field of 
public-service training sought the advice and assistance of an out- 
standing group of leaders in this field in a National Advisory Con- 
ference, held in Washington, D.C., April 27 to 29, 1939. In this 
conference public administrators, heads of public employee unions, 
directors of national organizations of public officials, state super- 
visors of public-service training, and university professors met with . 
staff members of the federal office in an attempt to effect an agree- 
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menton major policies іп an area of vocational education which 
_had grown rapidly. | ve 

A week's conference on public-service training was also held 
at Willian Hood Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
August 14 to 18, 1939, аза part of the National Training Con- 
ference sponsored earlier by the Office of Education. This follow-up 
conference was held at the request of a group of state supervisors 
of trade and industrial education who had met in Washington in 
April. 


SERVICES RENDERED BY THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Since about 1930 representatives of the vocational division of the 
United States Office of Education have been rendering special 
field service on matters pertaining to the organized systematic 
training of persons publicly employed. This assistance has been in 
two principal categories: (1) to state boards for vocational educa- 
tion on the promotion, establishment, maintenance, and improve- 
ment of public-service training programs, and (2) to various other 
organizations, agencies, and groups concerned with the further de- 
velopment of such training. 

Representatives of the Office of Education have conferred with 
officials of state boards of education in every state to further develop 
training for public-service occupations. 


DEFENSE AND WAR TRAINING WORK 
The demands for assistance in setting up training programs for 
fire fighters were intensified during World War II. From 1940 to 
1943, the consultant of Public Service Occupations worked with 
representatives of various governmental agencies on programs con- 
cerned with training for national defense. At the request of Roy 
Owsley of the American Municipal Association, James R. Coxen 


When the Office of Civilian Defense was organized, Mr. Coxen 
worked closely with representatives of that agency responsible for 


In addition, firé-training assistance was given to defense and war 
training organizations, among which were Army Ordnance, the 
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Federal Public Housing Authority, and Army Engineers. These 
organizations weré served by W. A. Ross, consultant, Public. 
Service Occupations, Office of Education, and training was ex- + 
tended over the country. ё , 


COOPERATION WITH AGENCIES CONDUCTING ,PUBLIC- " 
SERVICE TRAINING 1 

Organizations with which cooperative working relationships 
were maintained on the federal level included: 

American Municipal Association 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Federal Bureau of Prisons с 

International Association of Chiefs of Polic 

International Association of Fire Chiefs 

International Association of Fire Fighters 

International City Managers Association 

Municipal Finance Officers Association 

National Association of Assessing ‘Officers 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 

National Fire Protection Association 

State Leagues of Municipalities 

War Department 

Western Actuarial Bureau aes 

Change in Administrative Policy. As a result of a legal opinion 
issued by A. D. Smith, assistant general counsel, Federal Security 
Agency, it became necessary to notify the states of a change in 
administrative policy regarding training for public-service occupa- 
tions. On June 25, 1945, the following release was sent to the states 
as Circular Letter 2551: 


A question has been raised by the general counsel for the Federal Security 
Agency and the legal counsel for the Bureau of the Budget regarding the ad- 
ministrative interpretation of Section 6 of the George-Deen Act as it applies to the 
scope of training for public service occupations in vocational education. An 
opinion has been expressed to the effect that training in certain public service 
areas, heretofore considered by those in charge of this training as coming within 
both the spirit and the letter of the law, is not authorized. 

After careful consideration of this matter, it has been administratively de- 
termined that after July 1, 1945, or until such time as further specific authorization 
is secured, the U.S. Office of Education cannot approve expenditures of federal 
vocational funds under the George-Deen Act for training in public service occu- 
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pations conducted by and through state boards for vocational education, except 
when such training is confined to public phases of occupations which are trade and industrial 
~ іп nature. Ч ^ 

Effect of Limitations on Public-Service Training. Many rc- 
quests for further information as well as protests against the ruling 
came from the states following the release of Circular Letter 2551. 
Some individuals and organizations deeply interested in training for 
public service felt that the change in policy evidenced a lack of good 
faith on the part of the Federal Government. 

In few instances did leaders in vocational education or govern- 
ment feel that the opinion expressed by the general counsel for the 
Federal Security Agency was justified. It was also quite apparent 
that nearly everyone connected with training for public-service 
occupations was aware of the crippling effect the ruling would 
have upon the program. 

The most pronounced opposition to the restriction came from 
Pennsylvania. Other states questioning the action include Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, Michigan, New York, Oregon, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 

Proposed National Legislation. Long before the legal opinion 
of the general counsel had been rendered and the scope of public- 
service training reduced to that which was “trade and industrial 
in nature" only, there had been a feeling among both state and na- 
tional leaders that more specific provisions and more adequate 
funds were necessary for public-service training. In response to this 
consensus the American Vocational Association included the pro- 
vision for the sum of $2,000,000, specifically designated for public- 
service training, when it sponsored the legislation which later be- 
came known as the George-Barden Act. 

_Itis to be regretted that when this legislation was finally passed, 
this specific appropriation for public-service occupations had been 
eliminated by Congress. 
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Research т Trade and Industrial Education 


The need for giving attention to research through studies, in- 
vestigations and reports was recognized in the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Section 6 provides: 

It shall be the duty of the Federal Board for Vocational Education to make, or 
cause to have made, studies, investigations, and reports, with particular reference 
to their use in aiding the states in the establishment of vocational schools and 
classes and in giving instruction in . . . trades and industries. . . . Such studies, 
investigations, and reports shall include . . . trades, industries, and apprentice- 
ships, trade and industrial requirements upon industrial workers, and classifica- 
tion of industrial processes and pursuits; . . . and problems of administration of 
vocational schools and of courses of study and instruction in vocational subjects. 


The George-Reed Act, approved in 1929, made further pro- 
vision for vocational education in trades and industries under the 
general conditions set up in the Smith-Hughes Act. The George- 
Ellzey Act of 1934 and the George-Deen Act of 1936 authorized 
appropriations to be used by the Office of Education under the 
standards of the Smith-Hughes Act, thus providing further op- 
portunities for research through studies and investigations. 

The Vocational Act of 1946 (the George-Barden Act) continues 
the use of administrative funds for such studies. It also authorizes 
the states to use federal funds to secure the necessary educational 
data for the proper development of programs of vocational educa- 
tion and guidance. As interpreted by the U.S. Office of Education 
in its 1947 revision of Bulletin No. 1, this authorization includes:! 


1. Gathering data and other factual information which will be of assistance in 
planning and operating vocational education programs. А 
2. Conducting studies dealing with the needs for vocational education, the 
methods and materials used, and the results obtained from vocational instruction. 


Definition of Trade and Industrial Education. Two terms, _ 
namely, trade and industrial education and trade and industrial pursuits 
are used but not defined in the Smith-Hughes Act or in early bulle- 
tins published as aids to its administration. Section 11 of the Act, 
which contains the principal provisions relating to trade and in- 


1 Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1 (“General Series No. 1” [Rev. 1947]), p. 30. 
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dustrial education, states: “the controlling purpose of such educa- 
tion shall be to fit for useful employment" and that it “‘shall be de- 
signed to meet the needs of persons over fourteen years of age who 
‚ are preparing for a trade and industrial pursuit or who have entered 
upon the work of a trade and industrial pursuit." The discussion in 
Bulletins Nos. 1, 17, 18, and 19, and in the early revisions of the 
first two of these publications, did not define these terms, but prac- 
tically all examples cited were of the mechanical trade or shop types 
of occupations. The terms? journeymen, apprentice and shop work are 
frequently used in explanations given in these publications. 
In the 1937 revision of Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1 is 
found the first official attempt to define these terms: 


By “trade and industrial pursuit” is meant: (1) Any occupation which directly 
functions in the designing, producing, processing, assembling, maintaining, 
servicing or repairing of any manufactured product; and (2) any public or other 
service trades or occupations which are not classified as agricultural, commercial, 
professional or homemaking.’ 


Practically all occupations listed in U.S. Census reports under 
the headings of “Forestry and Fishing” (with the exception of 
certain phases of forestry), “Extraction of Minerals,” “Мапи- 
facturing and Mechanical Industries,” “Transportation and Com- 
munication,” “Public Service,” and some of those listed under 
“Domestic and Personal Service,” may be considered as trade and 
industrial pursuits. This definition was evidently the result of the 
experience of twenty years. It still represents the most accepted idea 
regarding this field of work. There remain, of course, the “‘border- 
line” cases where the classification is not definite. 5 

Effects of Changing Conditions. The needs for research work 
in trade and industrial education have changed materially, from 
time to time, because of the varying conditions under which train- 
ing has been given. Following the passage of the Smith-Hughes 

Ас much attention was given to problems of organizing and ad- 
ministering schools and classes and developing a better under- 
standing of the purposes of training and the ways in which it might 
be given. After these matters had received attention, the needs 
shifted to other aspects of the work; to the content of training 
courses; the methods of instruction; improvement of training; new 


? Bulletin No. 17 (Federal Board for Vocational Ed: i 
E sh оп: lucation [Rev. 1929]), pp. 29, 


? Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1 (Rev. 1937), Question 21, p. 59. 
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fields for training; and cooperation with various interested groups. 

In the early years enrollments were comparatively small and the 
occupations served were relatively few. Enrollment in federally 
aided trade and industrial classes of all types increased from 
117,934 in 1918 to 727,982 for the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1947. ' 

The changes in enrollment do not, however, give an adequate 
notion of the changes in the research program. For example, from 
1918 to 1930 the enrollment in general continuation part-time 
classes exceeded the total for all other types of classes included in the 
trade and industrial education programs. There was naturally 
much interest in and need for studies relating to the practices to be 
used in this work. Since 1930 the many changes in school at- 
tendance laws, labor laws, economic conditions, and employment” 
practices that have taken place have resulted in greatly reduced at- 
tendance in these classes and have eliminated many of the con- 
ditions which required study. Along with these changes came an- 
other which was closely related, namely, the development of and 
increased demand for all-day trade school training. During the 12- 
year period beginning in 1930 the enrollment in this type of work 
increased more than 300 per cent. The variety of occupations in 
which training was offered increased in about the same ratio. ` 

In the early days of trade training, one of the chief concerns was 
the development of manipulative skills. Research work was centered 
about the identification of such abilities. Changes in the field of 
industry involving new processes and material have forced recog- 
nition of the increasing need for workers having technical knowl- 
edge as well as skill. These have resulted in research work planned 
to secure the most effective functioning material for instructional 
purposes. Тће experiences gained in training 7,500,000 workers for 
war production during the years from 1940 to 1945, and of train- 
ing for reconversion to peacetime activities constitute a basis and 
reveal a need for further studies and investigations. 

Organization for Research. When the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education set up the organization administering the 
Smith-Hughes program, recognition was given to the need for re- 
search. There was an assistant director for Research, together with _ 
other assistant directors for Agriculture, Home Economics, and 
Trades and Industry. The plan then was to have research work 
done largely through cooperation with other governmental de- 
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partments. Special mention was made in the early annual reports‘ 
of research studies which were being undertaken by cooperative 
effort of the Federal Board and the Departments of Agriculture, 
Labor, and Commerce, and also with some nongovernmental 
organizations. The general planning of the research activities was 
under the assistant director for Research, but a considerable part 
of the work was necessarily done by agents in the several services, 
and in the cooperating departments. 

After three years of experience with the centralized plan by 
which the research work was all done under the direction of the Re- 
search Division,’ a change was made. Research work was carried 
on under the general direction of the chiefs of the several services. 
The actual work was done largely by the agents of these services in 
cooperation with other persons loaned or detailed by governmental 
or other agencies for these special purposes. This change was 
made chiefly to insure closer relationship between the research work 
done, and the application of the results of such research to training 
people for employment. One phase of the research work—that of 
statistical reports—was continued as a centralized service under the 
direction of an “editor and statistician."* This division of the work 
has continued. In 1930 the Research and Statistical. Service was 
organized, but the general plan of conducting research work con- 
tinued as before. 

A large portion of the research work done, especially during the 
past twenty years, has been carried on by means of cooperative 
relationships. This relationship has not been of a single type, but 
has varied from the plan under which individuals from other 
agencies were assigned to give specific assistance over extended 
periods to the situation where reviewing committees were desig- 
nated to make a final check on work that had been completed. 
Advisory committees have been used to a very large extent, езре- 
‘cially in the making of analyses and in developing material to be 
used for instructional purposes. These committees have represented 

many different fields of industry and have in practically all cases 
included representatives of employees as well as of management. 
Reference will be made to the type of cooperation used when 
specific examples of research work are discussed in later pages. 


Á Send Annual Report (Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1918), p. 22. 
id., p. 2. 4 


$ Fourth Annual Report (Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1920), p. 2. 
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Objectives of Research. In research work, as in other educa- 
tional procedures, the objectives must be determined before plans 
can be made for their attainment. It is not sufficient that investiga- 
tion be made in a certain field; rather, it is essential that the in- 
vestigation be made with the intention of securing information of 
such specific kind and particular nature that it will serve a definite 
purpose. It is necessary that definite objectives be set for the work to 
be done. Such objectives may be either **tangible"" or “intangible.” 
A tangible objective is one that is so stated that its meaning can be 
understood by everyone concerned; that is attainable under exist- 
ing conditions; and that is productive of results that can be de- 
termined and measured with reasonable certainty. An intangible 
objective is one in which the meaning is indefinite, the attainment 
uncertain, and the methods of determination and measurement 
either lacking or altogether unsatisfactory. Since the principal ob- 
jective of trade and industrial education, viz., **to fit for useful em- 
ployment,” is tangible, it follows that most of the studies made to 
accomplish this end will also have tangible objectives. 

With regard to objectives it should be understood that there are 
at least three levels of attainment to be realized, any of which is ac- 
ceptable. The first of these is to provide information; the second is 
securing appreciation or understanding, and the third consists of 
developing ability. In research work the objectives usually are those 
indicated for the first and second levels, although those of the third 
level frequently are attained as a result of putting into practice the 
information and understanding secured in reaching the first two. 
For example, much attention has been given to developing a plan 
for improving the ability of supervisors. Through research, which 
included much experimental work, a plan was developed. Тће ap- 
plication of this plan, except as a means of perfecting it, was not a 
part of the research problem, but was an operating problem which 
could be handled after the plan was developed. “ 

Purpose of Research. Research work should be so planned that 
definite objectives may be attained. While plans may be worked out 
in advance with one purpose in view, unexpected developments 
may bring out new aspects of the problem so that the original ob- 
jective may be modified. It is not possible to find the plans or 
discover the original purposes in all of the research work that has 


1 Wright and Allen, Efficiency in Vocational Education (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1929), pp. 46-57. 
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been done over a period of thirty years. It is possible to identify 
the objectives which were attained. Based upon the results which 

ауе been secured, seven different general objectives may be recog- 
nized. 

It is not suggested that each study was made with a single ob- 
jective in mind, for, in many instances, two or more purposes were 
served. These seven general purposes are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. Ы 


DETERMINING ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


Because there were no national, and comparatively few local, 
programs of vocational education when the Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed, nearly all phases of the early work were necessarily de- 
veloped on a research basis. The Act provided for two sets of 
standards: those which were definitely stated in the several sections 
of the Act, and those which must necessarily be determined by the 
Federal Board. Action by the states was, in several instances, to be 
taken “with the approval of the Federal Board."5 This meant that 
minimum standards for approval had to be worked out and fur- 
nished to the states. Some of the specific provisions of the Act also 
required interpretation. Section 11 stated that day trade schools 
“shall require that at least half of the time of such instruction shall 
be given to practical work on a useful or productive Базїз.? One of 
the first problems was to decide the conditions under which work 
could be considered "practical" and “оп a useful or productive 

» basis.” Section 12 provided that persons who were to be trained as 
teachers should have had “adequate vocational experience or con- 
tact,” but to the Federal Board was left the task of deciding the 
amount and kind of vocational experience that might be considered 
adequate. This duty required extensive research. 

The Smith-Hughes Act established a new type of cooperative 
relationship with the states. The whole procedure for developing 
and operating this relationship was a matter of study and research. 
It was necessary to set up policies which would permit the state to 
have the greatest possible freedom of action, and, at the same time, 
insure the results for which federal funds were provided. For these 
reasons the early research activities were directed largely toward 
this end. Many of the early publications were prepared after a 


8 Sections 11 and 12 of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
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careful study had been made of the experiences and opinions of 
persons in the field of trade and industrial education. “ 

The development of policies which are to be followed in the ад- 
ministration of trade and industrial education has been a continu- 
ing process. The policies first adopted were—insofar as they were 
not specifically prescribed in the Smith-Hughes Act—based largely 
upon experience. As experience has been gained, these policies 
have been revised to meet current needs. One practice that has been 
consistently followed is that of using the experience of the state in 
the modification of existing policies or the formulation of new ones. 
Few years have passed without one national conference being held 
for the purpose of discussing such matters. In these situations the 
federal office has relied upon the judgment of people having ex- 
perience in industry and in education. One conference of special 
significance was that held in 1936, when a set of “special standards 
and safeguards"? was developed and approved in an effort to 
ascertain the conditions under which plant training might be con- ' 
ducted. 

The first publication of the Federal Board was Bulletin No. 1, 
Statement of Policies, issued in 1917. Studies were continued and re- 
visions were issued in 1922, 1926, 1937, and 1947. One section of 
this bulletin gave special attention to trade and industrial educa- 
tion. Other publications devoted, partly at least, to this objective 
were: 

Bulletin No. 17, Trade and Industrial Education; Organization and 
Administration. Revised in 1924 and 1929 

Bulletin No. 78, Part- Time Cooperative Courses ^b 

Bulletin No. 150, The Training of Teachers of Trade and Industrial 
Education 

Bulletin No. 157, Trade Preparatory Training for Small Cities and 
Rural Communities 

PROMOTION OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

The enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act came about through 
recognition of the need for further training, of less than college 
grade, for workers in the several vocational fields. This need in the 
field of trade and industrial education had long been partially 
understood, and one of the early proposals for federal aid for vo- 


• Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1 (Rev. 1937), pp. 55-58. 
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cational education was restricted to trade and industrial fields. The 
limited'experience of private industry and the schools, both public 
and private, had provided some knowledge of ways in which this 
need could be met, but this information was not generally available, 
nor was it sufficient in scope to answer all questions. With federal 
funds appropriated to provide training to meet known needs, and 
with 48 states ready to inaugurate new programs or expand those 
already existing, there was a widespread demand for ways in which 
training might be provided. It was essential that some means be 
found so school authorities, both state and local, could become 
acquainted with the ways in which training could be given and 
also with the principal characteristics of each type of organization 
employed for the purpose. It was necessary that studies of thesc 
problems be made and information furnished to the states. 

The first publication of this type!? was issued in 1918, revised in 
1924, and again in 1929. In the first chapter appeared this state- 
` ment: “Опе purpose of the bulletin is to provide information of 

practical value to associations of employers and employees, cham- 
bers of commerce, educational associations, and, in general, to any 
persons or associations interested in the promotion of vocational 
‘education for trades and industries.” This was immediately followed 
by three other publications of the same type, namely: 

Bulletin No. 18, Evening Industrial Schools › 

Bulletin No. 19, Part-time Trade and Industrial Education 

Bulletin No. 20, Buildings and Equipment for Schools and Classes in 
Trade and Industrial Subjects 

These four publications gave information relating to the aims, 
selection of pupils, courses of study, qualifications of teachers, meth- 
ods of instruction, buildings, equipment, plans of organization, and 
other factors to be considered in establishing and operating trade 
and industrial schools. The information was secured by studies of 
‘existing schools and of the experience of people who had been en- 
gaged in such work. |. * 


INFORMATION OF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING TO 
TRDE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Section 18 of the Smith-Hughes Act provides that an annual 
report shall be made to Congress “on the Administration of the 


10 Ттаде and Industrial Education, Organization, and Administration, Bulletin No. 17 
(Rev. 1924 and 1929). Ш 
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Act Бу each state and the expenditure of the money allotted to 
each state.” : 

Since 1918 the states have been asked to submit reports which 
give information about the location of training centers, types of 
training provided, enrollments, number of teachers engaged, ex- 
penditures, and other pertinent data. At various times interest in 
certain phases of trade and industrial education has justified 
studies designed to provide information relating to such work but 
not essential to its operation. In 1920, because of the widespread 
interest in part-time education, a publication was prepared giving 
the principal facts about legal provisions made in a number of 
states for part-time school attendance." In 1921 a study was made 
of the publications dealing with problems of vocational guidance, 
and a bibliography” was issued as a result. ` 

Much interest is shown in the location of schools giving trade 
training, and in the courses such schools offer. To furnish informa- 
tion of this kind, a directory! was issued in 1926 giving the names 
and locations of schools providing trade training and listing the 
courses offered by each ој the schools. The directory included a 
special list in which the names of all schools that offered training 
in specific occupations were entered. A second publication of this 
kind appeared in 1940.4 

Apprentice training has been the subject of considerable re- 
search, partly because of the need to acquaint people with. the. 
needs of apprenticeship, its advantages, and some of the princi- 
ples upon which a successful plan of apprenticeship may be op- 
erated. е 

` Ascertaining Needs for Trade and Industrial Education. 
In order to train a person to be an effective worker it is necessary 
to know just what he will be called upon to do and what he will be 
expected to know. Such information must be specific. To say, for 
example, that a sheet metal worker needs to have a knowledge of- 
mathematics is not sufficient. It is песеззагу that the particular 
kinds of mathematics he will use in his work be identified so that 
training may be given to meet specific needs. 


11 Compulsory Part-time School Attendance Laws, Bulletin No. 55 (1920). 

12 Bibliography on Vocational Guidance, Bulletin No. 66 (1921). 

18 Directory of Trade Schools, Bulletin No. 99 (1926). 4 4 

м Directory of Federally Aided АП-дау Trade and Industrial Education Programs, Misc. 
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Among the earliest and most important phases of research work 
done in the trade and industrial field was the development and 
adaptation of the method of analysis as a means of identifying train- 
ing needs. While an analytical approach had previously been made 

^, to some of the problems of trade and industrial education, the early 

Ў work of some of the leaders in the trade and industrial field—men 
such as Allen and Cushman—did much to develop a practical 
method of analysis and adapt it to the determination of specific 
training needs. Bulletin No. 52, Theory and Practice. Outlines of 
Related Information in the Machinists’ Trade, issued in 1919, was the 
first publication to furnish an example of this type of research 
activity. It was followed by numerous other publications designed 
to serve a similar purpose. However, only a small part of this work 
has resulted in the issuance of bulletins. Nearly all of the members 
of the trade and industrial education staff took part in studies of 
this kind as a means of assisting states, local communities, and in- 
dustrial organizations in identifying specific training needs in 
different occupations. Among the publications issued as a result of 
such studies were: “ 

Bulletin No. 67, А Survey and Analysis of the Pottery Industry 

Bulletin No. 69, An Analysis of the Railway Boilermakers Trade 

Bulletin No. 95, Bricklaying. An Analysis of the Trade of Brick- 
laying, with Suggestive Courses of Training for Apprentices and 
Journeymen Workers y " 

Bulletin No. 102, Paper Hanging. An Analysis of the Paper Hang- 
er's Trade, with Suggestive Courses of "Training for Apprentices 
and Journeymen Workers 

Bulletin No. 106, Stone Setting. The Setting of Cut Stone Trim 
in Brick Buildings 

Bulletin No. 137, Granite Cutting. An Analysis of the Granite 
Cutter’s Trade | 

Bulletin No. 155, Fire Fighting. An Analysis of the Fireman’s 
Job, with Suggestions as to the Organization and Operation of ! 
Training | 

Bulletin Мо. 193, Training for the Painting and Decorating Trade ^ 

Bulletin No. 197, Training for the Police Service 


METHODS, PROCEDURES, AND INSTRUCTIONAL і 
MATERIALS USED . 


The purpose of vocational education, as promoted by the Smith- 
Hughes Act, was quite different from the purpose of the education 
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provided in most of the public schools at that time. It was soon 
evident that neither the methods of teaching nor the instructional 
materials in general use were well adapted to the needs of vocational 
classes. The value of the lecture method and the benefits obtainable 
through study of textbooks were recognized. Neither, however, 
would assure that a learner would acquire the manipulative skill 
and the ability to apply knowledge to specific jobs which are re- 
quired of competent trade workers. It was believed that the teach- 
ers engaged to give trade school instruction should be drawn from 
the ranks of competent workers. It also was believed that these men 
should be trained to teach what they knew. 

A' plan by which the men might be trained as instructors was 
nceded. Тће course taught could not be one extending over a long 
period, as many of the men secured as teachers continued with their 
regular work and used only their leisure time to acquire their pro- 
fessional training, and to teach. A new plan was needed. The four- 
step method of teaching was developed through study and experi- ' 


. ment, and the procedure used in adapting it to the needs of trade 


instruction was worked out; Wide adoption of this idea by industry, 
especially during World War II, is ample evidence of the value of 


this work. 
The development of the conference method of training foremen 


: and other supervisors is another example of research work of this 
' type. The.conference was not a new device, but study and experi- 


ment helped to develop ways of handling it so that it could be used 
for training purposes. Many demonstrations were given by staff 
members in order that the procedure of handling conferences might 
be perfected. The development of plans by which men might be 
trained as conference leaders and secure the techniques and neces- 
sary information was a step that followed logically. Bulletin No. 36, 
Foreman Training Courses, Parts I and II, was published as a result 
of research work in this field. | 
In making plans for training in the related knowledge and in- 
formation needed by most trade workers, much functioning in- 
structional material was found to exist. It was early discovered that 
not only must the need for training of certain kinds be identified, 
but suitable instructional material must be provided in order to 
meet such need. Even though the instructors were occupationally 
competent, only a few of them were qualified to outline and pre- 
pare lesson material for the use of pupils. As a result one phase of 
research work which was found to be essential was the preparation 
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and distribution of suitable study outlines and text material for 
class use. One of the earliest efforts of this kind was Bulletin No. 31, 
Training Courses in Safety and Hygiene in the Building Trades. This was 
soon followed by a series of five bulletins, Nos. 38 to 42, inclusive, 
treating of training for coal mining. The bulletins were issucd in 
1919, but various printings have appeared since that time, and all 
are still widely used. 

A number of the bulletins which were published primarily to : 
provide a basis for making an analysis of particular trades also 
contained much instructional material in the way of outlines for 
courses, suggestive problems, and information which was not gen- 
erally obtainable in handy form. One of the most popular publica- 
tions issued was Bulletin No. 145, Light Frame House Construction, 
which was issued with the cooperation of the U.S. Department of 
‘Commerce. Two other publications which contained instructional 
material for class use were: 

Bulletin No. 52, Theory and Practice. Outline of Related Instruction 
in the Machinists’ Trade 

Bulletin No. 168, Vocational Training for the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry ] 

A recent publication that makes available а considerable 
amount of informational material about methods of instruction is 
Bulletin No. 233, Training School Bus Drivers. In cooperation with the 
American Automobile Association material from many sources 
was compiled and organized into a suggested training program 
covering thirty-eight instructional units. 

Evaluating Results. Since trade and industrial education 
courses are designed to train people for definite employment, it is 
desirable that some means be found by which the effectiveness of 
the efforts made may be judged. Even though much thought is 
given to the planning and operation of such courses the results are 
not always those expected or desired. Results should be known so 
that the continuation or the extension of training already estab- 
lished may be justified, and so that unsatisfactory conditions may be 
remedied. The need for evaluation of results is not confined to single 
training courses. There exists, as well, the need to determine the 
extent to which an entire program of training is meeting the needs 
of the community. It is essential that some way be discovered by 
which it will be possible to judge the results of a single course and 
those of programs attempting to cover all fields in which training 
may be desired. 
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Many different plans are used in an attempt to arrive at con- 
clusions as to the value of the work done. One of the devices most 
frequently employed is a tabulation of figures showing enrollments 
and attendance at classes. If classes are organized to train for . 
definite occupations, it may be presumed that the extent to which 
people enroll in and attend such classes is an index of the value of 
the training given. In the Digest of State Reports, published annually, 
tables are presented showing enrollments for the several types of 
trade and industrial education. In addition, charts are prepared 
showing enrollments by occupation in the several states. These 
serve as a means of determining the value of the training given. 
The regional agents have done much work of this kind. 

Another way in which evaluation of the work is attempted is 
by the use of tables showing expenditures from state and local funds 
that are matched with federal funds. The states and local com- 
munities, in which the training is given, are in a position to judge 
the value of the work offered in these classes. The willingness to 
provide funds from their own treasuries in increasing amounts is 
one means by which the effectiveness of the efforts may be judged. 
Figures have been compiled, annually, showing the expenditures 
of funds from these three sources. 

A third method of evaluating the work done is by making a 
study of the placement of persons-who have taken training. This is 
of special value in connection with the work of the day trade schools, 
where people are prepared for entrance into employment. It has 
not been possible to make placement studies on a national basis, 
but the securing of such records has been continually urged as a 
means of checking on local training courses. The extent to which 
people enter the occupations for which they have been trained may 
be regarded as one indication of the value of the training. 

One of the most effective ways by which training may be eval- 
uated is by use of trade advisory committees. Such committees 
have, since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, been proposed 
as an excellent means of evaluating the plans for, as well as the 
results of, training. Employment of these committees has been 
given special emphasis since 1938, when a consultant on employee- 
employer relations was appointed by the U.S. Office of Education. 
As a consequence, many such committees are now operating. 
Further details of their work is given in Chapter XXVIII. ` 

Another device for evaluating the work of trade and industrial 
education is the survey made by a group of impartial persons who _ 
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are familiar with similar projects undertaken for other agencies. 
By benefit of their experience and observation, certain conclusions 
may be reached as to the effectiveness of work done in a school or a 
community, and suggestions for improvement be made. Work of 
this kind was done by agents of the Trade and Industrial Education 
Service in numerous places, including Philadelphia; Los Angeles; 
Washington, D.C.; Atlanta, Georgia; Dayton, Ohio; Topeka, 
Kansas; and Medford, Oregon. 

In 1928 J. C. Wright, assisted by Dr. Charles R. Allen, made a 
survey of vocational education in the State of Florida. The purpose 
of the survey was “to determine and evaluate the organization, 
administration, and the conditions under which the vocational 
education program of the State of Florida is now being carried 
out.” 15 The survey covered five distinct phases of the program and 
established evaluating factors for each, as follows: 

1. The state administrative organization, 14 factors 

2. The state supervisory organization, 12 factors 

3. The vocational education program, 23 factors 

4. Specific courses in vocational education, 12 factors 

5. Part-time general continuation school, 22 factors 

These factors had been developed on the basis of long experience 
in vocational education. It was considered that they represented 
the fundamental elements by which the efficiency of these phases 
of vocational education might be judged. In order to use these 
factors successfully it was necessary to develop a set of charts on 
which the evaluations could be made and a set of relative weights 
which might be assigned to the several factors. It was also necessary 
to develop a procedure used in securing functioning information 
regarding the factors. While these charts and the survey procedures 
developed were not confined to trade and industrial education, the 
pattern set at that time has since been widely used in this field. 
They have formed the bases for surveys conducted in many states 
and cities by agents of the Office of Education and others. Among 
the states where these factors and procedures were used in making 
surveys were Georgia, Arizona, Wyoming, and Colorado. The same 
plan маз used in making local surveys in Oakland, California; 
Birmingham, Alabama; Seattle, Washington; Portland, Oregon; 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; and the Parker School District, Greenville, 
5 Pe Wright and Allen, Survey of Vocational Education in the State of Florida, Part Two, 
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South Carolina, where the procedure was applied by Thomas H. 
Quigley in 1926.15 


ASCERTAINING TRENDS 


In addition to the responsibility for determining the needs and 
opportunities for trade and industrial education at any given time, 
there exists, as well, the obligation to look ahead and try to find 
out something about future needs. While future requirements and 
opportunities will depend largely upon local conditions, there will 
be some developments that will affect much greater areas—some 
of them national in extent. One of the objectives of a research 
program will be to find out as much as possible about general, as 
well as local, trends which will affect both present and proposed 
offerings of trade and industrial education. There are many factors 
which bear on these trends and which must be considered in plan- 
ning for future work. Some of these are: new developments in in- 
dustrial methods and processes; the introduction of new materials; 
changes in social and economic thinking; shifts in population and 
the location of industries; changes in the sources and supply of raw 
materials; the creation of new demands and new markets; and new 
legislation that can influence both industry and education. Such 
changes do not occur overnight, but are effected gradually. Timely 
observation and heed of changing conditions often prove highly 
valuable in helping the schools to make necessary adjustments. 

Among the problems to which special attention has ‘been given 
is that of apprenticeship. Special surveys of the number of appren- 
tices, the systems used, and the attitude toward such work were 
made in 1924, 1931, 1934, and 1936. No reports of these surveys 
were issued, but the information secured was used by the regional 
agents in their annual conferences, and in meetings of employer 
and labor groups. Three printed bulletins were issued dealing with 
this general subject, and one of the purposes of each was to indi- 
cate and interpret trends. These were: 

Bulletin No. 87, Apprentice Education ; 

Bulletin No. 92, Apprentice Education in the Construction Industry 

Bulletin No. 160, Apprentice Training for Shipyard Trades 

Several publications have been issued primarily in recognition 
of certain national trends. Bulletin No. 155, Fire Fighting, was pre- 

16 For further information on the procedure developed by Wright and Allen, see 
Efficiency in Vocational Education (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1929). 
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pared as a result of recognition by the National Association of 

Fire Chiefs of changes in the problems and methods of fighting 

fire, and awareness of the emphasis placed on property protection. 

Bulletin No. 197, Training for the Police Service, was produced be- 

cause of the increased national interest in and need for new and * 
more scientific methods of crime prevention and detection. 

Bulletin No. 173, The Development of Social Intelligence Through 
Part-time Education, was prepared because of the emphasis placed 
on part-time education as a result of new labor legislation and 
changing employment practices. Bulletin No. 185, Aviation in the 
Public Schools, was published after a study was made of the develop- 
ment of aviation and the possibilities of training for and employ- 
ment in that field. 

One means of helping to ascertain trends has been the use of 
survey committees composed of employers and workers in the field 
studied. Frequently these committees have had information vital 
to the organization which the schools did not possess. For example, 
one such survey indicated that while the number of local workers 
in a certain skilled trade was sufficient for present needs, the average 
age of these workers was almost sixty years, with practically no 
younger men being trained to replace them. There are practically 
no available reports of such work except in the reports of the agents, 
for most of it was done in assisting local schools to meet their prob- 
lems. One interesting study was made about 1933, and repeated 
ten years later. It was based on the census figures of 1920 and 1930, 
and then on those of 1930 and 1940. The numbers of persons em- 

‚ ployed in the various special groups of occupations included in this 
field were compared with the total populations in order to secure 
an indication of employment trends. Four classifications were 
listed and the occupations were entered in their proper place. The 
groups included those occupations which, during the ten-year 
period, showed: 

1. An actual decrease in the number of workers during the 
ten-year period 

2. А number which had remained approximately constant 

3. An increase in workers at approximately the same rate as 
the increase in total population 

A. An increase in workers at a rate in excess of the increase in 
total population - 

From time to time attention has been given to certain trends in 
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the organization of training. There has long been a.recognition of 
the need for trade and industrial schools organized to provide 
training for areas greater than those served by the usual public 
schools. The several states have, as a result of experience, learned 
that some training may be organized to meet local needs only. 
Other kinds of occupational training can be justified only when the 
state, or a section of the state, is served by a school or even a single 
course. Many informal studies have been made of the work done in 
county, regional, and state trade schools. The development of 
zone schools with itinerant instructors, such as the schools for fire- 
men in Massachusetts, Arkansas, and California, and the schools for 
training sewage disposal operators in Texas, is partially due to 
investigations made and information furnished by the Trade and 
Industrial Education Service. Much of the interest shown in the 
organization of “area” schools is the result of these efforts. Bulletin 
No. 157, Trade Preparatory Training for Small Cities and Rural’ Com- 
munities, contained some material of this kind. Bulletin No. 199, 
Vocational Training for Firemen, was devoted to an explanation of 
plans which were being, and had been, developed in that field. 
Another problem that has received considerable attention dur- 
ing the past ten years is that of vocational technical training for 
those technical employees of industry whose duties require training 
somewhat below the professional level. Studies were made of such 
work as was in progress in schools, both public and private, in- 
cluding the so-called “technical high schools.” Bulletin No. 228, 
Vocational Technical Training for Industrial Occupation, is a fairly com- 
plete study of the trends in this field. n 
Many problems in the field of trade and industrial education 
have originated or come to particular notice because of changes 
effected during World War II. Before any problem can be solved 
it must be recognized and defined. One publication, Vocational 
Division Leaflet No. 12: Vocational Training Problems When the War 
Ends, was prepared with special attention to altered conditions 
and recognition of problems resulting from them. It contained 
statements covering problems affecting all fields of vocational edu- 
cation. No attempt was made to solve the problems discussed, but 
only to present the facts and conditions involved, and to suggest 
corrective procedures. у A 
Probably the most comprehensive study dealing with trends as 
they may affect vocational education is that contained in Bulletin 
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No. 234, Vocational Education in the Years Ahead. This is the report of a 
committee selected to “study post-war problems in vocational edu- 
cation." It contains one chapter devoted entirely to trade and in- 
dustrial education, but much of the information given in other 
chapters has equal application to this special field. 


RESEARCH FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Shortly after the Smith-Hughes Act was approved, World WarI 
began. At the start of préparations for war it was apparent that the 
Army would need thousands of mechanics in excess of those ob- 
tainable through the ordinary channels of enlistment and induc- 
tion. The only way to secure these men was to train them. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, soon after its organiza- 
tion, worked with army officers to ascertain the occupations in 
which trained men would be needed. 

Need for other types of training was later discovered. It was de- 
cided that federal funds might be used for special types of training 
for men who were subject to induction into the armed forces. It 
was also decided that evening classes would be most suitable for 
this purpose. Special agents for war training were appointed in all 
of the states to cooperate with draft boards and assist with the or- 
ganization of training classes. 

Attention also was given to the preparation of basic instructional 
material to be used in evening classes. Nine bulletins were written 
and distributed for use in these classes and in service schools op- 
erated under Army direction. Assistance was given to the Army in 
planning for the special service schools. 

_ In cooperation with the Adjutant General a plan of certifica- 
tion was developed so that the men who had received special train- 
ing might, upon induction, be given assignments in which the train- 
ing would be utilized. Assistance was also given to the Provost 
Marshal General in determining a system of classification by which 
drafted men with special qualifications could be located and called ` 
for duty. 

At the request of the United States Shipping Board a bulletin 
on Emergency Training in Shipbuilding was prepared. This bulletin 
was extensively used by the Emergency Fleet Corporation in classes 
organized to train new workers. It also was used for extension train- 
ing in evening classes in cities where shipyards were located. 
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Training Plan for the United States Navy. In 1929 the Sec- 
retary of the Navy asked for assistance in preparing a plan to be 
used by the Navy in training the thousands of civilian workers who 
would be needed in shipyards and in industrial plants of the Navy 
in time of war. The chief of the Trade and Industrial Education 
Service and several agents worked on this problem at intervals for 
more than a year. Studies were conducted at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, the Washington Navy Yard, the Naval Aircraft Factory and 
the Naval Air Station at Philadelphia, and the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard. 

Thirty-five navy yard and naval station trades were analyzed, 
and the various types of jobs classified on the basis of the knowledge 
and skill required by workers in the respective trades. 

Many occupations of “‘outside” classification so far as needs of 
the Navy were concerned were listed as possible sources of supply 
of trained men: Suggestions were gade as to the training to be given 
workers of varying degrees of proficiency in order that requirements 
might be met. Four distinct phases of training were suggested and 
planned, viz.: 

1. For apprentices 

2. For workers, both skilled and semiskilled 

3. For shop instructors who would give on-the-job training 

4. For supervisors 

Emphasis was placed on the need for training to be given on-the- 
job, using regular production facilities and work. 

The plan as developed was adopted by the Navy Department, 
made a part of the Official War Plans, and put into use more than a 
year before the outbreak of the war in 1941. It was followed in all 
of the navy yards and torpedo plants, in the principal naval air 
stations, and in many other shore establishments of the Navy. The 
essential features of this plan have been retained for the peacetime 
operation of these plants. 

Cooperation with the United States Army. After the outbreak 
of World War II, indications that the United States might be di- 
rectly involved became apparent. The War Department realized 
the need for assistance in planning for training that would serve 
the needs of the Army, and for the utilization of training facilities 
already in existence. A number of officers were detailed by the War 
Department to cooperate with the Vocational Division of the Office 
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of Education in working out plans. Work was done along several 
lines, but two distinct studies made by the Trade and Industrial 
Education Service were of primary importance. 

One of these studies was that made to develop a record card 
which would show in a simple and concise way, the kind and 
amount of specialized training which the holder had secured in 
vocational schools and classes. There was recognition of the value 
of such a card for use in applying for industrial employment at 
any time, but the possibility of using it for ineffective assignment 
of men inducted into the Army was also apparent. With the as- 
sistance of a special committee of three army officers a card was 
prepared which served the needs of persons desiring employment 
in industry as well as those who entered the armed forces. 

A second study was the survey made by the Trade and Industrial 
Education Service of the trade-training courses offered by the public 
schools of the country, and of the space and vocational equipment 
available. Тће information obtained about the courses offered was 
interesting, but proved to be of little real value. The figures in- 
dicating the amount and kind of training equipment needed proved 
helpful in making estimates of the number who could be trained in 
various trades when the program of training for national defense 
was started. 'This information was also used extensively by the Army 


when they made plans to train special groups of interested men and 
officers. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeship is the oldest known type of industrial education 
in the United States. It was not however, until the passage of the 
Fitzgerald Acthin 1937 that statutory provision was made for the 
establishment and continuing development of a program of ap- 
prenticeship on a nation-wide basis. This act enabled the Secretary 
of Labor to formulate and promote labor standards necessary to 
safeguard the welfare of apprentices and to cooperate with the 
states in the promotion of such standards. 

The colonists brought the custom of apprenticeship with them 
from European countries and it constituted the main form of train- 
ing for industrial employment until well into the period of machine. 
production. The need for an adequate labor supply in the colonies 
and the surplus of population in England were the factors pro- 
moting the indentured servitude with which the apprenticeship of 
this period has been so identified. The same statute frequently 
applied to both the indentured servant and the apprentice in such 
matters as length of indenture and breach of contract. The situa- 
tion was worse in southern than in northern colonies. With the 
development of slavery, this form of white servitude declined. In 

‘the New England colonies, where the conditions of apprenticeship 
were based largely on the English Statute of Artificers of 1562, the 
educational aspects of apprenticeship were sufficiently stressed to 
keep it distinct from servitude. Even in the indenture of children 
of paupers, vagrants, and large families provision was made to se- 
cure to the child (1) training in the trade of the master, (2) educa- 
tion in the common branches, and (3) instruction in sound ethics. 
For the poor, at least, the institution of apprenticeship afforded 
almost the sole opportunity to secure an education in colonial 
times. It was not until well into the nineteenth century that the free 
public elementary school became an established American insti- 
tution and gradually relieved apprenticeship of its general educa- 
tion functions. 

1 Public No. 308, H.R. 7274; 75th Congress, Chapter 663, First Session. 
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DECLINE OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Numerous reasons for the decline of apprenticeship during the 
last half of the nineteenth century have been advanced. Paul H. 
Douglas? asserts “the division of labor was the real destroyer of 
apprenticeship. Industry developed so many subdivisions that all- 
round training was both expensive and useless.” Dr. Jennie Turner? 
says “Indenture laws gradually became ineffective. Many trades 
early became overcrowded because of the large number of appren- 
tices who were allowed to learn them. Wages were kept very low.” 

The Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education* 
stated that “Large-scale production, extreme division of labor, 
and the all-conquering march of the machine have practically 
driven out the apprenticeship system through which, in a simpler 
age, young helpers were taught not simply the technique of some 
single process but the “агіѕ and mysteries of a craft.” 

While changes in and the expansion of industry were the chief 
causes of the decline of apprenticeship, it is certain that the develop- 
ment of the free public elementary school was at least a contribu- 
tory cause. As early as 1908 there were state laws governing the 
employment of apprentices in 43 of the 46 states.? These laws were 
designed to protect the apprentice and insure to him a general as 
well as a trade education. They differed greatly between states, 
and in no case was there provided any kind of supervision to insure 
compliance. The indentures were loosely drawn contracts and in 
few cases carried any specific labor standards. Recourse for viola- 
tion of indenture was the same as for breach of any other contract 
in a civil court. The frontiers of the country extended and industries 
in the more thickly populated areas expanded. Work opportunities 
increased and apprenticeship ceased to be the sole opportunity for 
either work or education for the children of the poor. The develop- 
ment of compulsory school attendance laws and the demand for 
juvenile labor practically destroyed the institution of apprentice- 
ship as it existed in the colonial period. 

? Paul Н. Douglas, American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education (Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1921). 

3 Jennie McMullin Turner, Apprenticeship Education ("Trade and Industrial Series 
No, 25” [Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1923]), Bulletin No. 87. 

4The Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, H. R. Document 
1004, 63d Congress, 2d Session, 1914. 


5 Carrol D. Wright, The Apprenticeship System in Its Relation to Industrial Education 
(U.S, Bureau of Education, 1908), Bulletin No. 6. 
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As early as 1881, the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions resolved that “necessity demands the enactment of uniform 
apprentice laws throughout the country.” Labor unions, both na- 
tional and local, attempted in the ensuing years to re-establish the 
institution of apprenticeship, but with indifferent success. In 1907, 
Dr. James M. Motley? stated that of 120 national and interna- 
tional trade unions, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, 70 unions did and 50 unions did not maintain apprentice- 
ship systems. Only 19 actually succeeded in enforcing apprentice- 
ship as a prerequisite to membership. Although much has been said 
about the restrictions put upon apprenticeship by the trade unions, 
the record clearly shows that these restrictions, in the main, op- 
erated for the betterment of the institution. The fact is that the 
old apprenticeship system did not fit modern industrial, social, and 
economic conditions, and only in recent years has any widespread 
attempt to modify the system to meet existing conditions been 
noted. 


INSTITUTION OF THE CORPORATION SCHOOL 


During the first part of the twentieth century a few large rail- 
roads and manufacturing concerns instituted a system of training 
apprentices known as the Corporation School. Although such in- 
stitutions have never expanded sufficiently to produce a large num- 
ber of craftsmen, they have demonstrated the soundness of the plan 
upon which they base their origin. The committee on industrial 
education of the American Federation of Labor in 1912 said, “Тоо 
much credit cannot be given the large railroad corporations for 
the introduction of the modern apprenticeship system. They have 
begun the training of boys by indenturing them for a period of 
years with the sole object in view of giving them a complete, ргас- 
tical training as well as instruction in mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, and elementary’ physics, necessary for the advancement 
of their trades." The committee further points out certain salient 
features of the plan: 1 

1. School in session five or six days a week, each apprentice 
attending about half time. р , 

2. School instruction closely correlated with shop instruction. 

3. Shop instructors or supervisors of shop instruction devote 


8 James M. Motley, Apprenticeship in American Trade Unions (“Johns Hopkins Uni- Р 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series XXI, Nos. 11-12” [1907]). 
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their entire time to instructing the boys in performance of the 
operations in their several trades in the shop, or supervising their 
rotation at various and increasingly important job practices and 
processes. 

4, For the most part, these schools are situated at the employer’s 
works; attendance is compulsory; the time spent in school is paid 
for at the same rate as the working time. | 

5. Instructors are men who have graduated from the working 
force, having been selected because of their thorough knowledge 
and familiarity with the trade and because of having keen insight 
into modern methods applicable thereto. 

At the time of this report, the total number of apprentices in 
these schools was given as 3,946, of whom 73 per cent were machin- 
ist apprentices. In 1914 the National Association of Corporation 
Schools, according to Paul H. Douglas, reported as follows: 


* Type or Invusrry NuwsER or è NuMBER or 
M sd Scuoors | 


APPRENTICES 
АМАН ео Ir) 4,451 
Manufacturing concerns. ........ 34 3,638 
арй КАНАН Н | 8,089 


This type of school should not be confused with the Vestibule 
School, which had its greatest development during World War I. 
The Vestibule School offered short, intensive (mainly shop) courses 
to prepare novices for an occupation involving a single (or rela- 
tively few) skills, and at the same time it served as a screening de- 
vice for new operatives. The courses given were similar to many of 
the war-production training courses of the preparatory type. The 
latter were organized and conducted for the most part by public 
schools even in the instances in which the trainees were on the pay- 


rolls of war-production industries. The Corporation School, more- . 


over, should not be confused with the private trade school. It 
attempted to offer school training as a substitute for apprenticeship. 

Reference was made at the beginning of this chapter to the Fitz- 
gerald Act of 1937. Twenty years before the passage of this Act the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, discharging the duties 
assigned by Section 6 of the Smith-Hughes Act, had been develop- 
ing, in’ cooperation with the states, ways and means of supple- 
menting the training received on the job with organized instruction 
* relating to the work performed This was an effort to supply the 
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need expressed by the Commission оп National Aid to Vocational * 
Education appointed in 1914. At that time, in citing a reason why 
vocational education should be more generally available, the state- 
ment was made: “Since the schools have as yet assumed no re- 
sponsibility for those who go to work, the youth must get the rest 
of his education in an industrial organization which no longer is 
able or willing to train its own workers. The age of science and 
invention has brought in its wake a great body of knowledge, re- 
lated to the work of the mechanic, and necessary to his highest 
success, which the shop cannot give without the help of the schools,” 

The chief contribution which the Federal Board and the state 
boards for vocational education made to the institution of appren- 
ticeship was to secure cooperation between employer and employee 
organizations and the public schools in organizing educational op- 
portunities for young workers. In the absence of any other federal 
agency specifically charged with the task, they also promoted the 
institution of apprenticeship. Graduates of the day preparatory 
schools were encouraged to enter upon apprenticeship and con- 
tinue their trade training in part-time or evening school. This 
latter practice was slow in developing, and only during the past 
decade has there been any perceptible tendency to accelerate the 
movement. Both employers and trade unions have been slow to 
recognize that such an arrangement provides for the small-shop 
apprentices an approximation of the opportunity available to 
those in the larger shops which maintain plant or corporation 
schools. 

The Federal Board and the states also worked out a system of 
trade analysis as the basis of preparing instruction material adapted 
to the needs of apprentices. As a direct result of these analyses, | 
indentures began to carry specific outlines of the work experience 
which the apprentice was to get during the period of his appren- 
ticeship. Text material suitable for related class instruction was 
developed. e 


« 
APPRENTICESHIP STIMULATED 


Although reliable figures are not available to reveal the in- 
creased number of apprentices during the period of 1917-37, there» 
| is evidence to show that apprenticeship was greatly stimulatéd, The M 
_ conditions under which it could succeed became better understood. 
Reports of the Federal Board show that during these two decades * 
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< diisollaients in trade extension part-time schools increased from 
50,000 to 150,000. Evening school enrollments increased from 
45,000 to 125,000. Brief reference to the report! of a conference 
on apprenticeship education in the building trades held by the 
Federal Board, in Washington, D.C., November 15, 1925, indi- 


cates the direction thinking was taking even that far back. About . $ 


* thirty-five people were present, representing: (1) National organi-: 
zations of employers and contractors; (2) building trades depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor; (3) related interests, such as 
manufacturers of building materials, and architects and engineers; 
(4) the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


DETERMINING NEEDS 
The questions discussed at the conference were: 
1. Is there a real need for better organized apprentice training 
in the building trades? 
2. Is this need temporary or permanent? 
3. In what trades is this need the greatest? 
4. Is the need general throughout the country, or is it lo- 
calized? 
5. What methods might be utilized in local situations for 
determining the need for apprentice training? 
a) What constitutes a sufficient demand? 
b) Who is to determine the need? : 
c) Who should be the interested parties in sponsoring the 
movement? 
6. Why should any man encourage his boy to quit school to 
become an apprentice? 
` _ 7. What inducements has apprenticeship offered to any boy 
to justify his entering? 
8. Are these inducements adequate? 
9. What incentives might be utilized to get a high type of 
boy interested in apprenticeship? 
‚10. What incentives might be endorsed by this conference to 
induce boys to enter apprenticeship and to continue through it? 
11. Has the entrance of a large number of apprentices in the 
, building trades made the training problem a cause for concern to 
those already in the trade? 
1 Frank Cushman, Report of a Conference on Apprentice Education in the Building Trades, 


„ Misc. 537 (Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1923). See also the section en- 
titled Meetings of the Council in Chapter XXXV of this book. _ 
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12. In what "e way than through employment can an №. 
prentice gain the practical training needed? 

13. Is there a feeling that Apprentices are a liability rather dian 
an asset to the contractor? 

14. Does this group recognize that the public has a responsi- 
bility to attempt to meet the demands of youth for training in the 
essential industries regardless of the existing demand of employers 
for help? 

15. What should be done in regard to establishing standards of 
training? 

16. Should standards be set up on a national, state, or local 
basis? 

17. By what agency should standards be set up and what pro- 
cedure might be followed to secure general recognition of them? 

18. In certain shop crafts general or all-round men are in de- 
mand, and in others men of specialized training. Is the present need 
in the building trades, as organized, for all-round craftsmen? 

19. Should the training of an apprentice be limited to the de- 
velopment of skill in manipulative processes? 

20. If not, in what other lines should some training be provided? 
By what agency can this training best be provided? 

21. Would you endorse a cooperative plan of training involving 
two weeks in and two weeks out, one month in and one month out, 
or six months in and six months out? To what extent would you 
cooperate, one year or two years? 

22. What place could a part-time arrangement have in the 
apprentice training plans? One half day a week? On employer's 
time? Dull season? 

23. To what extent or under what conditions should UN 
school attendance be required in place of part-time school attend- 
ance? 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the conclusions? reached were: 
1. A thoroughly representative committee composed of all 
interests in the industry is essential to determine needs and to super- 


vise training. 
2. National associations should set up fundamental. training, де 


8 Paragraphs 1 to 8, inclusive, do not relate in number to the questions preceding, | 
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standards for apprentice ‘training! Local variations can be taken 
care of locally. 

3. Pre-employment (preparatory) training for employed ap- 
prentices or boys under contract for employment is recommended. 

4. Cooperation with public schools is essential in promoting 
apprentice education. 

5. All-round training for apprentices is needed more than 
specialized training. 

_ 6. Adequate incentives should be provided to induce boys to 
enter upon apprenticeship. 

7. The local representative committee should see to it that 
well-qualified instructors are provided. 

8. The difference between the problems involved in training 
apprentices for the building trades and those for shop trades should 
be recognized. 

Read at this meeting was a letter from Thomas R. Preace, first 
vice-president of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union addressed to Franklin D. Roosevelt, president of the 
American Construction Council, in which Mr. Preace stated: 

“What we want to do is to stabilize and have a uniform ap- 
prentice system in all the trades of the building ‘industry. The 
apprentices should get a three-month intensive training to start 
with. This means that classes should be established in vocational 
training schools or in some mechanical training school in every city, 
and the boys should be apprentices in the month of November. 
They should be sent to school for both practical and technical 
training for the first three or four months.? Mr. Preace then made 
some Proposals regarding the training through four years on a 
part-time basis with about one-fourth time in school. 

| Although the Federal Board has published a number of bulle- 
tins relating to certain aspects of apprentice education, that pre- 
pared by Dr. Jennie M. Turner marks a milestone in the history 
of apprenticeship, since it is a survey of part-time education and 
other forms of extension training in their relation to apprentice- 
ship in the United States. 

| No discussion of apprenticeship of this period would be complete 
without reference to the pioneer movement started in Wisconsin 
in 1911. In this year the state passed a law requiring all employed 
workers between 14 and 16 years of age to attend school four hours 
a week, and apprentices five hours a week, throughout the term of 
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apprenticeship. With several amendments the law has operated 
successfully now for more than forty years. Certain features worthy 
of note are: 

1. Close correlation of legislation relating to apprenticeship, 
child labor, adult education, vocational schools and other types of 
social legislation affecting young people. 

2. Provision for state supervision and administration by a board 
representing employees, employers, and vocational schools. 

3. Compulsory indenture setting forth the training to be given 
on the job, hours, and wages, as approved by the state agency of 
administration. 

4. Time for instruction related to employment, such time to be 
paid for by the employer during. at least the first two years of the 
apprenticeship. 


NEED FOR COORDINATION 


Although other states have laws relating to part-time school 
attendance and apprenticeship, there is still a lack of coordination 
in the social legislation affecting the young worker. This condition 
seriously affects the institution of apprenticeship as well as the day 
preparatory industrial school. In attempting to protect the young 
worker from exploitation we have made it increasingly difficult for 
him to get the part of his education which in many cases best 
comes from productive labor. 

Reference is made at the beginning of this chapter to the Fitz- 
gerald Act. This Act made permanent provision for an activity 
established in the Department of Labor by Executive Order 6750C 
which was recommended for approval by the National Recovery 
Administration, June 27, 1934. It became effective July 15, 1934, 

„under the title, Apprentice Training Service. 

Executive Order 6750C did the following: 

1. Authorized employment of an apprentice, subject to a Code 
of Fair Competition, at a wage lower than the minimum or for any 
time in excess of the maximum hours of labor established in such 
code when approved by an agency designated or established by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

2. Defined an apprentice as a person at least 16 years of age, 
who has entered into a written contract for 2,000 hours of employ- 
ment and participation in an approved program of training. 

3. Authorized the establishment of an advisory committee to 
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the Secretary of Labor composed of one or more representatives 
of the U.S. Office of Education, National Recovery Administra- 
tion, and U.S. Department of Labor. 

4. Authorized the Secretary of Labor to prescribe further rules 
and regulations. 

This executive order had its genesis in an attempt by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to keep the states informed re- 
garding the provisions affecting apprenticeship which appeared in 
the Codes of Fair Competition from September, 1933, to April, 
1934. As the number of codes increased and became more complex, 
the task of analyzing them and preparing digests for the states be- 
came burdensome. Early in 1934, at the instance of the director 
of the Federal Board, the N.R.A. appointed an advisory committee 
on apprenticeship to study the effect of the codes on apprentice- 
ship and other training programs in industry. The N.R.A. also 
‘provided an experienced vocational educator, in the person of 
John J. Seidel, State Director of Vocational Education in Mary- 
land as a full-time executive secretary to the committec.? 

The personnel of the committee was as follows: 


Dr. A. J. Altmeyer, Mr. J. W. Dietz, 
Chief, Labor Branch, Superintendent of Public 
Compliance Division, N.R.A., Relations, 
‚ Washington, D.C. Western Electric Company, 
Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Kearney, N.J. 


Director, Industrial Division, 
Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. W. A. Galvin, Assistant to 
Secretary-Treasurer John P. 

Frey, 

Metal Trades Department, 
А.Е. of L. Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Frank Cushman, 
Chief, Industrial Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. С. К. Dooley, 

Resident Adviser, 

Industrial Advisory Board, 
N.R.A., 

Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Betty Hawley, 

Adviser, Industrial Education 
Commission, Board of Edu- 
cation, 

New York City, N.Y. 

Mr. Stanley I. Posner, 

Economic Adviser, 

Research and Planning Divi- 
sion, N.R.A., 

Washington, D.C. 


? See also Chap. XXVI for origin of Advisory Committee. 
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Dr. Сай Raushenbush, 
Technical Adviser, 
Labor Advisory Board, 
N.R.A., 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Walter F. Simon, 
Chief, Supervisor of Appren- 
ticeship, 
Industrial Commission, 
Madison, Wis. 
Dr. R. O. Small, 
Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, 
Capitol Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
Mr. William H. Stead, 
Associate Director, 
U.S. Employment Service, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. F. J. Trinder, representing 
Mr. David S. Edwards, 
President, 


Saco-Lowell Textile Machine 
Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Dr. J. C. Wright, 
Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, 

Director, William Hood Dun- 
woody Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Guy G. Via, representing 
Mr. Homer Ferguson, 
President, Newport News ` 

Shipbuilding Co., 
Newport News, Va. 

Mr. John J. Seidel, 

Executive Secretary, 
Compliance Division, N.R.A., 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee held two meetings in April and one in May, 


1934. The result of these meetings was the issuance of Executive 
Order 6750С, which was, in principle, the unanimous recommen- 
dation of the committee. A majority of the committee favored plac- 
ing the administration in the N.R.A. The minority advocated at- 
taching it to a permanent agency of the Government as the more 
likely to lead to its permanent establishment. 

Budget Secured. Executive Order 67500 contained no ref- 
erence to or provision for funds with which to make it operative. 
Since the administration was placed in the Department of Labor it 
was assumed that any necessary funds would come from appro- 
priations of that Department, but sufficient funds were lacking. 
Funds additional to those available in the Labor Department were 
provided by the Works Progress Administration (W.P.A.) and by 
the National Youth Administration (N.Y.A.) to make up the mod- 
est budget which, at the time of the discussion of the Fitzgerald 
Act in 1937 in the House of Representatives, amounted to only 
$56,000. That Congress considered this activity established and 
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making satisfactory progress is shown by the fact that ten years 
later the budget favorably considered was $2,544,200. 


COMMITTEE RULES AND REGULATIONS 


The first meeting of the committee, established by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with Executive Order 6750C, was held 
July 25, 1934. The main consideration of this meeting was a pro- 
posed set of rules and regulations to be issued by the Secretary of 
Labor as authorized in the Order. 

These rules and regulations embraced the following items: 

1. The creation of a Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 

2. Direction to the Committee to prepare a statement of basic 
standards for use in the development of training programs for 
apprentices. 

3. Designation in every state that had a state agency for ap- 
prenticeship conforming with federal standards, that such agency, 
if approved by the Secretary of Labor, should become the state 
agency for apprenticeship. 

4. Creation of state apprenticeship agencies where needed with 
the following representation: 

a) National Emergency Council 

b) State boards for vocational education 

с) State Labor Department 

4) Public Employment Service 

e) Employers 

Р) Organized labor 

5. Recommended fullest use of the Vocational Division, U.S. 
Office of Education, and of state boards for vocational education. 

6. The duties and responsibilities of the state agencies desig- 
nated or created were as follows: 

a) To appraise programs of apprentice training submitted for 
approval, and to approve those conforming to standards. 

5) To prepare and submit а plan for supervision of apprentice 
training. 

c) To protect the interests of apprentices. 

4) To register apprentices, supervise their training, and issue 
certificates of completion. 


i» Ni ational Industrial Recovery Act, Regulations of the Secretary of Labor, Ap- 
prentice Training, General Regulations No. 1 (approved August 14, 1934). 
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7. Among the basic standards to be used as criteria for approv- 
ing apprentice training programs were the following: 

a) The apprentice training period shall be not less than 2,000 
or more than 10,000 hours of reasonable continuity. 

5) Not less than 144 hours per year shall be devoted to group 
instruction in general and technical subjects, by and under the 
direction of public authorities, and shall be included in the max- 
imum work hours prescribed in the applicable N.R.A. code or 
the Codes of Fair Competition. Provided that where such maximum 
is 40 hours or less per week, an agency designated or established by 
the Secretary of Labor (pursuant to the authority conferred by 
paragraph 1 of said Executive Order No. 6750С) may, in its discre- 
tion, allow hours devoted to such group instruction to be in addi- 
tion thereto. In this event the combined hours of work and in- 
struction shall not exceed 44 hours per week. 

c) The apprentice training contract shall provide that: (1) the 
beginning wage ordinarily shall not be less than 25 per cent of the 
basic wage rate for journeymen prevailing in the occupation and 
in the locality where training is to be received (as determined by 
the designated agency). (2) The wage rate shall be increased 
periodically during the life of the contract. (3) The average wage 
rate for the entire apprentice training period shall be not less than 
50 per cent of the basic wage rate for journeymen (as determined 
by the designated agency). Such standards, when approved by the 
Secretary of Labor, shall be used by agencies designated or estab- 
lished under Section 3 of these Regulations, as guides in approving 
or modifying apprentice training programs. 

At the third meeting of the committee, held August 3, 1934, the 
members approved William F. H. Patterson, employment and 
placement director of the Milwaukee Vocational School, as execu- 
tive secretary. This position has developed into the one he now 
holds as director of the Apprentice Training Bureau, Department 
of Labor. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


During the months of August, September, and October, 1934, 
eight two-day regional conferences were held with representatives 
of the N.R.A., the State Labor Department, the State Board for 
Vocational Education, the State Employment Service, and em- 
ployees and employers to: 
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1. Discuss the provisions of Executive Order No. 6750C. 

2. Explain the provisions of the Administrative Order on Ap- 
prentice Training which was approved by the Secretary of Labor. 

3. Discuss the administrative details involved in establishing 
agencies in each state. 

4. Discuss the rules and regulations on apprentice training 
providing for basic minimum standards. 

5. Explain forms to be used in exempting apprentices from the 
wage provisions of the N.R.A. codes. 

6. Permit those in attendance to ask questions about any phase 
of the Federal Apprentice Training Program. 

Thus we see that the apprenticeship service had already laid a 
groundwork of operation before the Fitzgerald Act was passed in 
1937, Until the enactment of that law, however, its status was in- 
secure and its financial support, derived from temporary agencies, 
was uncertain. The N.R.A. was declared unconstitutional on 
August 11, 1935. The apprenticeship service was then placed in 
the position of being responsible to two federal agencies, one of 
which was temporary and long-range planning could not be done 
with any degree of assurance. It can readily be seen that the prime 
requisite for the success of such a program is assured continuity 
of operation. 

Ten years is a relatively short period of operation on which to 
base an opinion of success or failure of a program as far-reaching 
and fundamental as that of the Apprentice Training Service. Its 
relationships to the industrial education program in most of the 
states is satisfactory to both parties, and the two programs are 
Operating in complete harmony. Such has not always been the 
case, and it is doubtful if even yet there has been realized to the 


" full the extent to which apprenticeship and industrial education 
are interdependent. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE SERVICE 
Among the activities! of the Bureau of Apprentice Training 
are the following: 


. 1. Cooperation with state apprenticeship councils and working 
with states to secure and improve laws relating to apprenticeship. 
2. Working with national and international organizations of 


п Patterson and Hedges, Educating for Industry (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946). 
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labor and management in the establishment of satisfactory labor 
standards for apprentice agreements. 

3. Increasing the number and effectiveness of representative 
joint apprenticeship committees. 

4. Coordinating the activities of other government agencies 
when they have relationship to apprentices. 

5. Servicing apprentice programs in states not having a state 
law or a state council. 

6. Extending and strengthening system-wide programs of ap- 
prenticeship in organizations with wide geographical coverage. 

7. Promoting the idea of apprenticeship and securing recog- 
nition of sound apprentice training standards. 

8. Maintaining a register of apprentices. 

9. Issuing certificates of completion to apprentices completing 
approved programs. 

10. Acting as a clearing house for information regarding ap- 
prenticeships. 

Figures for the years 1947 and 1948 regarding number of pro- 
grams approved, apprentices registered, joint committees operat- 
ing, and number of National Standards established, furnished by 
William F. H. Patterson, Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
U.S. Department of Labor, are here presented: 


PROGRAMS Nov., 1948 Nov., 1947 


Total ргоргашз................... 45,864 34,008 
Group joint ргортатз..... * 4,615 4,168 
Individual joint programs. . . 1,861 1,611 
Group no-joint programs... . 400 339 
Individual no-joint programs. 38,988 27,890 
Total joint committees. .... 6,476 5,779 
Apprentices on active file. 229,368 194,021 


National standards. ............... 14 12 


- 


СНАРТЕК ХХУ 
Trends in Enrollments and Expenditures 


When the Smith-Hughes Act was approved on February 23, 
1917, vocational education of less than college grade was being 
conducted by the public schools in only a few states. Even in those 
instances it had been only recently established. By the end of 1917 
the provisions of the Federal Act had been accepted by all of the 
48 states. Federal funds were first made available for the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1918. During that year every one of the 
states adopted plans for vocational education which conformed to 
the conditions of the Federal Act. Every state conducted some vo- 
cational courses for which federal funds were used. Since that time 
the national program has expanded in both scope and size. 

Over this period of more than thirty years, the cooperative pro- 
gram of vocational education responded to a number of outside 
influences which affected the enrollments in one or more of the 
various fields. These influences were, in some instances, premedi- 
tated as a part of promotional activities. In other instances they 
came about as a result of national or even world-wide conditions 
over which the vocational schools had no control. 

An analysis of the principal causes of variations in enrollments 
and expenditures, as shown by the charts presented in this chapter, 
discloses a number of major social, economic, legislative, or national 
defense factors. Each exerted some influence on the program during 
a part or all of the thirty-two-year period covered by this history. 
Some of these factors caused an increasing and others a decreasing 
trend in the enrollment for the period during which they were 
active. 

This condition should not be disturbing to vocational schools, 
for it is a wholesome indication that they have observed the fun- 
damental principle of flexibility in the organization and adminis- 
tration of their vocational programs. It is a cardinal principle in 
vocational education that an administrative organization is efficient in 
proportion as it embodies maximum flexibility to meet changing conditions. 
As the need increases or decreases, the trend in enrollment should 
rise or fall. 

350 
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The analysis of variations in the enrollments and expenditures 
disclosed that most, if not all, variations could be.attributed to one 
or more of the following causes: 

1. Supplementary legislation: 

a) George-Reed Act of 1929. 

5) George-Ellzey Act of 1934. 

с) GeorgesDeen Act of 1936. 

d) Сеогве-Вагдеп Act of 1946. 

2. Child labor and school attendance legislation: 

a) Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 excluding children under 
16 front employment in establishments producing goods for inter- 
state commerce, except under certain conditions. 

5) State acts raising the age of school release and entrance into 
employment, 1917. 

с) Federal Committee on Apprentice Training Program es- 
tablished in 1937. 

4) National Recovery Act of 1933 (N.R.A. Codes of Fair Com- 
petition). 

5. National defense activities: 

4) World War I, 1917-18. 

b) World War II, 1939-45. 

c) Rehabilitation of war disabled, Act of 1918. 

d) Rehabilitation of war disabled, Act of 1943. 

4. Conditions due to the depression of 1929-39: 

а) Unemployment, 1930-40. F 

b) Federal Emergency Relief Administration educational pro- 
grams, 1933—42. 

c) Civilian Conservation Corps educational programs, 1933-43. 

d) National Youth Administration educational programs, 
1935-43. 

5. Policy of labor and management in opposition to child labor, 
1917. 

Enrollments in Vocational Courses by Fields. The Smith- 
Hughes Act provides federal funds for vocational education in the 
fields of agriculture, home economics, and trades and industry. 
The George-Deen Act of 1936 provided for further aid, beginning 
July 1, 1937, for education in these fields and also for education in 
distributive occupations. The annual enrollments over a thirty- 
two-year period from 1917 to 1949 in vocational education courses 
in these several fields are shown in Chart I. 
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Chart I.—Trends in Enrollment by Occupational Fields—1917-49 
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The Smith-Hughes Act provided for annual appropriations 
starting with $1,655,586 the first year and increasing annually 
until the maximum of $7,161,726 was reached in 1926. There was 
a steady annual increase in enrollment during this period of in- 
creasing appropriations. After the federal appropriations reached 
the maximum in 1926, enrollments in home economics varied, 
with small decreases and increases alternating for a number of 
years. The growth of the trade and industrial program continued, 
but at a reduced rate, while the agricultural enrollment showed no 
change in the upward trend. ~ 

In 1929 a supplementary law—the George-Reed Act—was 
passed authorizing additional and increasing annual appropria- 
tions for five years for education in agriculture and home economics. 
No additional funds were authorized for trades and industry. The 
effects of the increased funds were, to some extent, modified by the 
depression, beginning in 1929. The effects of the depression on 
the trade and industrial enrollment were quite marked with annual 
decreases for five years. For two of these years—1933 and 1934— 
these decreases were greater than the increases in agriculture and 
home economics. As a result the chart shows a drop in total en- 
rollment for those years. (These figures will be discussed in con- 
nection with Chart III, which shows the enrollments in the various 
types of trade and industrial classes.) 

In agriculture and in home economics the enrollments con- 
tinued to increase during the years 1930 to 1934. During the last 
two of these years the annual increases authorized by the George- 
Reed Act were not appropriated, and the amounts actually pro- 
vided were less than for 1932. 

In 1934 a second supplementary law—the George-Ellzey Act— 
was passed to replace the George-Reed Act. It authorized annual 
appropriations for three years beginning with 1935 for vocational 
education in the three fields for which the Smith-Hughes Act made 
provisions. The effects of this increased aid were at once apparent, 
for all enrollments again showed an upward trend. 

In 1936 a third supplementary law—the George-Deen Act— 
was passed to Ђесоте effective for the school year 1937-38. This 
replaced the George-Ellzey Act. It authorized continuing annual 
appropriations for the three vocational fields covered by the Smith- 
Hughes Act, and also for a new field, that of distributive occupa- 
tions. This Act provided for the matching of federal funds on a 
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much more liberal basis than was required by previous acts. Im- 
mediately after the George-Deen funds became available, the en- 
rollment in all of the vocational fields increased. This trend con- 
tinued through. 1941-42. In that year the total enrollment in 
vocational classes reached its peak for the period covered by this 
book. 

In 1943 the effects of the war on the vocational school enroll- 
ment became evident. For that year the figures for the entire pro- 
gram dropped by 13 per cent. АП of the fields other than distribu- 
tive education showed a loss. This decrease, which continued for 
two years, was probably due to (1) the entrance of many young 
people into military and other war services, and (2) the organiza- 
tion of numerous war training programs, not financed from voca- 
tional education funds, which enrolled many persons who would 
otherwise have been in vocational classes. In 1944—45, when it 
became evident that the end of the war was approaching, vocational 
enrollment ceased its downward trend. After that time it gradually 
increased, although by 1947 it had not again reached the high of 
1942. However, the preliminary figures for 1948 show an increase 
of 215,589, or 8 per cent over the peak year of 1942. In other words 
the negative effects of World War II were rapidly being absorbed 
in a return to normalcy. Тће percentage of increase applied about 
the same to all four fields of activity. 

Trends in Enrollment by Types of Schools. Vocational 
schools are intended to provide instruction for two groups of per- 
sons: (1) those who are preparing to enter employment, and (2) 
those who have already entered employment. 

For the first group—those preparing to enter employment—the 
principal means of training provided is the all-day school. This is a 
type of school organization for persons, usually of secondary school 
age, who devote a major portion of their time to school attendance. 
Such schools are generally in operation for six or seven hours per 
day for from eight to ten months per year. They frequently provide 
training courses extending over two or more years. Such schools 
are not readily adaptable to changing needs, and they are rather 
expensive to operate. Тће result is that they develop rather slowly, 
but, once organized, they tend to continue in operation without 
manifesting rapid fluctuations in enrollments. 

For the second group of people—those employed—two types of 
schools are in common use. One is the part-time school, which is 
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conducted for workers who return to school during a part of their 
usual working time. Enrollment in such schools is confined largely. 
to young workers who are primarily learners. The other is the 
evening school, which provides instruction for workers who return 
during their nonworking hours. Attendance at evening classes is 
largely made up of adult workers. The instruction given in both 
types of classes is planned for employed persons having educational 
needs which can be met by intensive courses requiring compara- 
tively short periods of time. They are relatively inexpensive to 
operate, and are extremely flexible so that the courses offered and 
the enrollments are found to vary greatly as needs change. 

In Chart II, which shows the enrollments in the several types of 
classes during the thirty-two-year period, it will be noticed that the 
enrollment in day classes was rather small for a long period fol- 
lowing the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. There were only 
slight changes from year to year. During the early years of the de- 
pression the enrollment in all-day classes increased at a slightly 
accelerated rate. This was probably due to the fact that a rather 
large number of young people who would, under normal economic 
conditions, have entered employment now remained in school and 
secured training in all-day classes. In 1957 the enrollment in such 
classes started to increase at a rapid rate. This was probably due to 
the passage of the George-Deen Act, which made available in- 
creased federal aid on a more liberal matching basis. 

In 1942 the impact of the war was felt by the vocational schools, 
and many young people of vocational school age entered military 
service or went into activities which contributed, to the war effort. 
The result was a decrease in the day-school enrollment for the two 
years following. In 1945 this downward trend was checked, with 
the enrollment remaining practically the same as in 1944. Since 
that time there has been a gradual increase each year. 

Until 1931 the enrollment in part-time schools exceeded that 
in either day schools or evening schools. The depression which 
started in 1929 resulted in the loss of employment opportunities 
for thousands of young workers. Тћеге was a consequent decrease 
in enrollment in part-time schools. This decrease continued until 
1935, when the enrollments again started to increase and continued 
to do so until 1942, but not as rapidly as did the day-school en- 
rollment. 

Тће decreased rate of growth was probably the result of two or 
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three influences which developed during the depression years. One 
of these was the enactment of the Federal Labor Standards Act. It 
set a minimum wage rate and placed certain restrictions on the 
employment of young people. A second influence was the extension 
by a number of states of the compulsory school age. A third in- 
fluence was the voluntary adoption by many industrial and busi- 
ness concerns of a higher age requirement for entrance into em- 
ployment. 

These factors tended to reduce the number of employed young 
people who were eligible for enrollment in part-time schools. An 
influence which, oppositely, tended to increase such attendance, * 
was recognition on the part of many employers of the value of part- 
time instruction for some of their workers. The result of these 
various factors of influence is that the enrollment in part-time 
classes has for several years included large numbers of older workers. 

'The preliminary figures for 1948 show a decreasing trend in 
part-time schools and an increasing trend in the enrollment in 
evening schools. This variation in trends is probably due to a grow- 
ing tendency to classify part-time extension classes for apprentices 
and older workers as evening instruction for adults. It may be con- 
sidered to offer proof of the common assertion that wage earners are 
more likely to attend evening schools when they have jobs than 
when they are unemployed. 

Since evening schools are intended to make people more em- 
ployable it would seem that evening-school enrollments should be 
greatest during periods of unemployment. Experience, however, has 
shown this assumption to be false. From 1917 to 1951 the evening- 
class enrollment showed a rather steady increase. During the next 
five-year period, when the effects of the depression were most pro- 
nounced, enrollments fluctuated, with the number of persons in 
such schools in 1937 being slightly less than in 1932. 3 

The additional funds provided by the George-Deen Act became 
available in 1937, so that it was possible to organize additional 
classes. The effect is shown by an upward trend in enrollments 
which continued until 1942, when the climb came to a halt. From 
that time enrollments declined for a period of two years, after which 
а rise began to manifest itself. The decrease in number of enroll- 
ments that had occurred doubtless was attributable to the same 
causes responsible for smaller enrollments in part-time classes. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the recovery of the evening en- 
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rollment was much more rapid. The total for 1947 was considerably 
higher than for 1942, when the previous high was reached. 

The evening school proved to be especially helpful to returned 
veterans who wished to secure additional training to supplement 
that obtained on the job. For the year 1948 the evening school 
again surpassed the all-day school in numbers enrolled. 

Trends in Enrollment in Industry. It is probable that those 
schools which are organized to train workers for fields of trade and 
industry are more responsive to economic changes than are those 
which operate in other vocational fields. In Chart III variations in 
the various types of trade and industrial education classes, and for 
the total program, are shown. 

The first matter of interest in Chart III is the line which shows 
the total enrollment over the period studied. There are five distinct 
parts to this line. Three of them represent periods of increasing сп- 
rollments, and two represent decreases. The first period covers 
thirteen years of steady growth with the enrollment in 1930 being 
more than four times that in 1918. Following this was a period of 
four years during the early part of the depression when the enroll- 
ment manifested a downward trend. This was checked in 1934 and, 
from then until 1942, there were yearly increases. The result was 
that the total for that year was more than six times the enrollment 
for 1918, the first year in which the-national program of vocational 
education was in operation. 

After 1942 the enrollments again dropped for three years. This 
was doubtless due to two causes: (1) the fact that many people who 
would, under normal conditions, have enrolled in trade and in- 
dustrial education classes enlisted in the armed services or engaged 
in some other activities which contributed to the war effort; and 
(2) the fact that thousands of persons who were preparing for or 
who had already entered trade and industrial occupations, were 
enrolled in war production classes financed from federal funds and 
which were not considered a part of the national program of trade 
and industrial education. In 1945 this downward trend was 
checked, and, during the following two years, as shown by Chart 
Ш, the enrollments again increased. The same rate of increase also 
is indicated in the preliminary estimates for 1948. 

It is interesting to note that during the thirty-two years repre- 
sented in this chart enrollments show an increase in twenty-five of 
the years and decreases in only seven of them. The total enroll- 
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ment in this field in 1947 exceeded by more than 500 per cent that 


of the year in which the program was started. 


In the discussion of conditions revealed in other charts, attention 


was called to the fluctuations in school enrollments in the various 
types of classes of particular vocational fields. The same trends 
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could be observed in the trade and industrial education field. In 
this field, however, there is a type of school—the general continua- 
tion school—which is not found in the other fields. Trends in the 
field of trade and industrial education are especially interesting. 

Before the Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 1917 there was 
recognition of the need for a special type of education to meet the 
special needs of employed young persons over the age of fourteen. 
Many of these workers were required, under state compulsory 
school attendance laws, to continue in school for a specified portion 
of their time—usually four hours рег week—until they reached the 
age of sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen years. A majority of these 
young people were employed in a juvenile job which offered limited 
opportunities for advancement or for permanent adult employ- 
ment. Their educational needs were, in many instances, almost en- 
tirely unrelated to the work they were doing. In order to meet these 
needs, a type of educational organization known as the general con- 
tinuation school was developed to enlarge the civic or vocational in- 
telligence of these workers. Since many of them had not completed 
the work of the elementary schools, the instruction given in con- 
tinuation classes was, in many instances, confined largely to general 
educational subjects. The enrollment in such classes was at first 
made up largely of persons between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
years, but as the value of the instruction came to be recognized, 
more young workers of the sixteen- to eighteen-year group were 
served. i 

Until the year 1929 the enrollment in continuation classes con- 
tinued to increase and made up more than 50 per cent of the total 
enrollment for the trade and industrial education field. The peak 
was reached in that year, and since that time the general trend has 
been downward. There are several reasons for this change. 

During the latter part of the twenties the country was generally 
prosperous. Many young people who, under the former economic 
situation, would have left the full-time schools, entered employ- 
ment, and enrolled in the part-time schools, were now able to re- 
main in the regular schools. During this period many of the states 
increased the age of compulsory school attendance to sixteen years. 
This meant that the group between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
was no longer eligible for regular employment, hence they did not 
need the services of the continuation classes. With more limited 
opportunities for employment during the depression, preference 
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was given to older workers and the number of young persons eligible 
for entrance to continuation classes decreased. The adoption of the 
National Recovery Act codes for various industries, and the passage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act did much to eliminate undesirable 
employment opportunities for young people, thus further decreas- 
ing the need for this special type of instruction. There have been 
fluctuations in the enrollment figures for general continuation 
schools. Even in 1942, which marked the all-time high for trade and 
industrial enrollment, the number of persons attending such schools 
was only about one-third that of 1928. 

The general continuation schools now in operation are different 
from those conducted prior to 1928 in two ways: (1) the great ma- 
jority of the pupils are over sixteen years of age, and (2) the em- 
phasis on the instruction given is now directed more to occupational 
training than to general education. The tendency for pupils to re- 
main in school until they have completed the elementary grades, 
or their secondary education program, has largely eliminated the 
need for which the general continuation school was established. 


TRENDS IN EXPENDITURES 


The essence of Chart IV is that it shows clearly the extent to 
which the states and local communities have more than met the 
obligation of Section 9 of the Smith-Hughes Act. The Act provides 
that the moneys expended under its provisions “shall be condi- 
tioned that for each dollar of federal money expended . . . the 
state or local community, or both, shall expend an equal amount 
. . 2 for the same general purpose. 

Chart IV shows a steadily increasing trend toward a greater pro- 
portion of state and local money expended. This is true over the 
thirty-year period. During the years 1932 to 1935 an element of 
contradiction to this general statement is found. The fact that the 
uncertainty attendant upon receipt by the states of their full allot- 
ment of federal funds, together with economic problems unique to 
themselves, resulted in a downward trend in state and local ex- 
penditures which brought the two curves closer together. However, 
from 1938 on, the demand for vocational education has increased 
rapidly, as shown by the willingness of the states and local com- . 
munities іо overmatch their allotments of federal funds. 

During the early days of the program opponents of federal par- 
ticipation in a cooperative program of vocational education pre- 
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dicted that the availability of federal funds would only result in a 
transfer of a part of the financial burden from the local communities 
to the Federal Government. They felt that there would be a cor- 
responding decrease in local initiative and expenditure of funds. 
This prediction is seen to be in error by the expenditures shown on 
Chart IV. On the other hand, one of the principal arguments pre- 
sented by the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
in its report to Congress! was that federal aid was needed to stimu- 
late an interest on the part of states and local communities. It was 
also needed to aid them in developing a new and much needed type 
of education and training which they did not develop by them- 
selves. Without doubt these objectives have been attained. They 
have been attained not by a “et Uncle Sam do it” policy, but by 
expending local, state, and federal moneys in a cooperative pro- 
gram initiated by the local communities. It was a program ad- 
ministered under a state plan prepared by the state board and 
approved by the federal agency. It was one in which the local 
community contributes an increasing percentage of the total cost 
of operation. 


TRENDS IN FEDERAL AND STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


Federal Appropriations. The trend in federal appropriations 
follows closely the enactment and provisions of the several voca- 
tional acts enumerated in this chapter, under paragraph 1 (items 
a-d). It is safe to predict that the states and local communities will 
continue to increase their contributions, since the need and demand 
for vocational education is increasing year by year. 

State Appropriations. The several federal acts, supplementary 
to the Smith-Hughes Act, were enacted by the Congress largely at 
the request of state organizations under the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. It then follows that this same state 
leadership, with the help of local organizations, also presented the 
state’s need for increased funds to its own legislative body. As a 
result the changing trends in federal appropriations reflect cor- 
responding, but usually delayed, trends in state appropriations. 

From 1917 to 1926 the Smith-Hughes Act provided an increas- 
ing allotment to the states. During the next three years there was no 
increase. Then the George-Reed Act increased funds for agriculture 
and home economics for a period of five years. The stimulating 


i H.R. Document No. 1004, 63d Congress, 2d Session, Chapter п. 
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effect of both acts was reduced by the depression years, as shown for 
the years 1931-34. Economy measures reduced federal funds 25 
per cent by Executive Order No. 6166, issued June 10, 1933.? Al- 
though the order was revoked the following February, the action 
came too late to enable the states to readjust their own budgets. 
For this reason the effects of the reduction were extended through 
1934, and in some states through 1935. 

The George-Ellzey Act of 1934 was also affected by the depres- 
sion. It extended over a three-year period with an authorization of 
$3,000,000 additional funds available in equal amounts for agri- 
culture, home economics, and trades and industry. Even though 
the full authorization was not appropriated, the effect of renewed 
confidence in the continued cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment stimulated a much more rapid increase in state and local ap- 
propriations. 

The George-Deen Act of 1936 was made effective on July 1, 
1937, and provided $14,200,000 as a permanent annual authoriza- 
tion. The full amount was appropriated for the year 1937-38, and 
the effect of this action by the Federal Government is shown by the 
continuing increases each year in the expenditure of state and local 
moneys. 

The George-Barden or Vocational Education Act of 1946 be- 
came effective on July 1, 1947. Under its provisions the sum of 
$28,500,000 was authorized. While the full amount was not ap- 
propriated for the first year, appropriations in subsequent years had 
increased to approximately that amount by 1949. This Act amends 
the George-Deen Act by increasing the authorization and by add- 
ing certain new provisions. One can only predict the stimulating 
effect these increased funds will have over the years. It is safe to 
predict, on the basis of past records, that a marked upward trend 
in the expenditure of state and local moneys will likewise be re- 
ported in the years to come. 


TRENDS IN PERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 
USED BY THE STATES : 

In the beginning four years were required by the states to or- 
ganize their programs of vocational education under the state plans 
prepared by state boards in accordance with the Federal Vocational 
Act. This fact is shown by the curve on Chart V. It also shows a re- 

2 See Chapter XXVI. 
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markable degree of consistency in the use of federal funds through- 
out the rest of the thirty-two-year period. 

Even though Smith-Hughes funds became available in grad- 
ually increasing amounts over a ten-year period, the states could 
only use 50.3 per cent the first year, 67.6 per cent the second year, 
81.1 per cent the third year, and 92.4 per cent the fourth year. 
After the initial period of preparation, the percentage of federal 
funds used has remained above 90 per cent. This is true except for 
the years 1938 and 1939, when more time was needed to use the 
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large increase of federal funds made available by the George-Deen 
Act. It is encouraging to note that for the last year shown on the 
Chart, 97.4 per cent was used. 

This chart has special significance when the reader recognizes 
that these funds are first allotted to the states by the federal office. 
Then they are budgeted by the states to local schools of agriculture, 
home economics, trades and industry, and distributive education, 
and to teacher-training in the several fields as anticipated reim- 
bursement for expenditures the schools expect to make during the 
fiscal year. There is nothing certain about the exact amount of re- 
imbursement until the end of the year. Then claims are received 
and approved by the state boards. Under these conditions there will 
always be a balance unexpended. In all probability, 97.4 per cent 
is about the limit to be expected under the most efficient ad- 


ministration. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


Legal Opinions, Court Decisions, and Executive 
Orders Affecting the Administration of 


Vocational Education 


The need for legal counsel and advice was early recognized by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. At the meeting of the 
standing committee held on August 21, 1917, it was voted: “That 
legal service be secured for six months at a fee not exceeding 
$2,500." The director was authorized to confer with the Civil 
Service Commission concerning persons available. On August 27, 
the standing committee authorized the director to tender an ap- 
pointment to D. J. Richardson, an attorney in the office of the 
Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Richardson accepted and served as 
legal counsel to the Federal Board and executive staff until August, 
1921, when he was transferred to the newly organized Veterans 
Bureau. 

Good administration not only calls for good judgment and right 
decisions, but it also calls for a consistent policy. As similar prob- 
lems occur, their treatment should be consistent with that pre- 
viously accorded. 

The Federal Board early recognized the need for consistency. 
At a meeting of the standing committee held on March 12, 1918, 
it voted: “That the director be instructed to take the necessary 
steps looking to the compilation of important decisions with ref- 
erence to the use of Smith-Hughes money within the states with the 
idea of incorporating them into the next bulletin of the Board on 
policies and decisions.” 

In this way many of the legal opinions on which early cor- 
respondence was based found their way into a statement of policy 
which served as a guide to the staff in answering similar inquiries 
in the years to come. 

During the years 1921 to 1933, the Federal Board was without 
legal counsel on its staff. Arrangements were made by the director 
with the Comptroller General of the General Accounting Office and 

367 
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with the Attorney General of the U.S. Department of Justice to se- 
cure informal advice and formal opinion, as needed. The former 
was to be given to the director of the Federal Board upon request 
and usually in conference with a designated representative of the 
office in question. Requests for formal opinions were transmitted 
by the chairman of the Board. These arrangements were initiated 
by letters addressed to the Attorney General and to the Comptroller 
General. 

When the functions of the Federal Board were transferred by 
executive order to the Department of the Interior, its staff had the 
legal advice and counsel of the solicitor in that department. When 
in July, 1939, the U.S. Office of Education was transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency, arrangements were made for one mem- 
ber of the Agency's legal staff to be detailed to the Office. In this 
way the executive staff responsible for the administration of the 
vocational education acts was provided the benefit of competent 
legal advice and counsel. 

Opinions Rendered by the Federal Board Counsel. The staff 
of the Federal Board began its administration of the Smith-Hughes 
Act with little or no experience in operating a federal-state co- 
operative program. It promulgated policies; formulated pro- 
cedures; examined state acceptance acts; approved state plans, and 
furnished technical interpretations of the Act to its executive staff 
and the state boards. 

To carry out these responsibilities it was necessary to employ 
legal counsel well informed on federal law and government pro- 
cedures. During his four years of service, D. J. Richardson wrote 
100 memorandums on legal questions. About twenty-seven of them 
were on administrative questions. Of these, we have selected six as 
typical of states relation problems. 

Can State Boards Delegate Their Authority? In the ad- 
ministration of the Act, the question was raised by a state, Can the 
state board delegate its trusteeship of federal moneys into the hands 
of a Vocational Commission composed in whole or in part of mem- 
bers of the Board? 

Opinion rendered: 


The Smith-Hughes Act, Section 8, declares that, in order for a state to secure 
the benefit of the appropriations made by that Act, the state board shall prepare 
plans which shall be submitted to the Federal Board for approval. These plans are 
to embody the scheme of vocational education to be conducted in the state for 
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which submitted, and consequently involve the exercise of judgment and discre- 
tion in their preparation. 

In the case of Thompson vs. Schermerhorn, supra, it was held that a council 
charged by law with the exercise of an act involving judgment and discretion 
could not delegate its duties in regard thereto to a committee of its body and the 
city superintendent. Likewise in Gulf, etc. R. R. Co. vs. Rioridan, supra, it was 
held that a city council could not appoint a committee of its own number to de- 
termine the location of street lights. These rulings, in my judgment, are decisive 
of the questions here presented, and the Federal Board, therefore, should refuse to 
consider plans not prepared and submitted by the state board appointed to per- 
form this duty. 

In a former opinion it was stated that wherever a board is vested with discre- 
tion and judgment to be exercised in behalf of the public, the presumption is that 
it was chosen because it was deemed fit and competent to exercise that judgment 
and discretion, and unless power to substitute another in its place has been given, 
it cannot delegate its duties to another. 


These three paragraphs from an eleven-page opinion set forth 
the responsibility of state boards for state programs. Later the same 
question came up frequently, but the answer of legal counsel has al- 
ways been in support of this initial opinion, 

Matching Federal Funds on a State-Wide Basis. The neces- 
sity for a legal opinion on this subject arose from conflicting inter- 
pretations of the language of various sections of the Smith-Hughes 
Act in which provision is made for the use of federal funds as re- 
imbursement for the salaries of “teachers, supervisors, or directors 
of agricultural subjects" when matched by an equal amount of 
state or local money expended for the same purpose. The question of ` 
how far the federal office should look into specific expenditures in 
analyzing the “purpose” has never been settled even though the 
federal policies were materially broadened in 1937.1 The following 
question was submitted for an opinion. 

Question: 

Does the Smith-Hughes Act require that when one-half the salary, for ex- 
ample, of a supervisor or teacher is paid out of federal moneys, that it must be 
matched by a similar amount paid on the salary of the same individual teacher, or 


can the federal money go to pay one-half the salaries of a group of teachers en- 
gaged in approved and standardized work losing sight of the individual? 


Opinion rendered: 


Аз stated above, Section 6 prescribed that the moneys expended under the 
provision of the act in cooperation with the states for the salaries of teachers, or 


1 See Answer to Question 15, in Statement of Policies (U.S. Office of Education, Rev. 
1937), Bulletin No, 1, p. 29. 
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supervisors, shall be upon the condition that for each dollar of federal money сх- 
pended, the state or local community, or both, shall expend an equal amount for 
such salaries. All this provision requires is that the state, or local communities of the 
state, severally or jointly, shall expend for the salaries of teachers, a sum at least 
equal to that allotted to it by the Act. It should be borne in mind that the federal 
moneys appropriated are not to be paid to any individual teacher, but are to be 
paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to the state treasurer as custodian of the 
funds for the state, who in turn, upon the requisition of the state board will dis- 
burse the same to approved schools as reimbursement for expenditures already 
incurred, The money paid to any individual teacher, therefore, in payment for 
salary, will in every instance be money furnished either by the state or local com- 
munity, as federal money can be used only as reimbursement for salaries already 
paid. The situation therefore can never arise where persons teaching received 
federal moneys direct. In the case of persons engaged in supervising work who, as 
shown above, may be paid as prescribed by an approved plan, payment may pos- 
sibly be made direct, but even then there is nothing in the law requiring the salary 
paid to be half federal and half state moneys. 


Must the State Board Designate the Teacher-Training 
Institution? The Smith-Hughes Act specifies in Section 12 that 
the state board shall provide in its plan for the training of teachers, 
and that “the same shall be carried out under the supervision of the 
state board; that such training shall be given in schools or classes 
under public supervision or control.” The Act fails to specify how 
the “schools and classes" giving training shall be designated. Pre- 
amahy they would be named by the state board as a part of its 
plan. 

The state-supported colleges and universities within each state 
were anxious to be assigned the duty of giving all or part of the 
teacher training in agricultural, trade and industrial, and home 
economics education which would be needed year by year as the 
program developed. The question of federal aid for the maintenance 
of teacher training made them all the more eager, and pressure was 
brought upon state boards and state legislatures for preferred desig- 
nation. The following opinion was secured from legal counsel:? 

Question: 

Can the state legislature obligate a state board to designate an institution as 


the place for teacher training insofar as the use of federal funds is concerned in the 
maintenance of this teacher training? 


Opinion rendered: 


„The state legislature can control the action of the state board and require it to 
designate any institution it may deem proper as a place wherein teacher training 
? D. J. Richardson, Memorandum 3, September 29, 1917. 
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shall be conducted. The state board is created by the legislature, and it is a funda- 
mental principle of law that a creating body may, provided it is acting within its 
constitutional authority, impose such conditions upon boards created by it as it, 
in its discretion, deems advisable. A state legislature cannot, however, by such 
legislation, compel the Federal Board to expend federal moneys in the mainte- 
nance of teacher training in the institution named, should the Board determine, in 
view of the provisions of the statute, that such institution is not entitled to receive 
the benefits provided by the Act. The powers and duties of the Federal Board are 
conferred and imposed by the federal statute, and cannot be affected in any way 
by state legislation. Under the terms of the statute the Federal Board is directed to 
approve plans only in the event that they conform with the provisions and purposes 
of the Act; hence it may refuse to approve plans submitted if it is satisfied that the 
kinds of schools for which it is proposed that the appropriations of the Act are to be 
used, are not such as were intended to be aided by the Federal Government. 


Accounting for Unexpended Balances. Practically all federal 
appropriations are made by the Congress to be expended during 
a stated fiscal year. If there is an unexpended or unobligated 
balance on June 30 when the fiscal year ends, it is covered into the 
Treasury and the spending agency begins on July 1 to make ex- 
penditures under an appropriation made for that fiscal year. This 
practice works very well where the appropriated funds remain in 
the Treasury and warrants are issued on the Treasurer of the 
United States by the spending authority. 

Under the provisions of the vocational education acts money is 
appropriated for allotment to the states. The allotments are sent 
to the state treasurer as custodian. He is required to pay them out 
“оп requisition of the state board as reimbursement for expenditures 
already incurred to such schools as are approved by said state board 
and are entitled to receive such moneys under the provisions of the 
Аси 4 

Final settlement of state obligations are often delayed for months 
after the end of the federal fiscal year, and much additional ac- 
counting would need to be made if the unexpended balances were 
actually returned each year to the federal treasury. 

The question was submitted to legal counsel‘ and the following 
opinion obtained: 


The unexpended balance of a year is to remain in the state treasury as a part 
of the next year’s allotment and the deduction of that amount from the annual 
appropriation is because of the fact that such part of the annual apportionment is 


made up by having this unexpended balance on hand. The law provides for this 


3 Public No. 347, 64th Congress, Sec. 14. 
* D. J. Richardson (January 22, 1918). 
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annual settlement in order that the funds may not be cumulative and the arrange- 
ment is made in this way rather than by having the unexpended balance returned 
and the full amount appropriated to save the double transfer of the unexpended 
balance, 


State Reimbursement Procedure. The following opinions 
were sought from legal counsel in the interest of simplifying reim- 
bursement procedure. State boards may operate schools directly by 
personnel in their own employ. They may do their own teacher 
training. They may also enter into an agreement with public 
schools and state-supported institutions and reimburse them for an 
agreed-upon percentage of expenditures incurred. The problem in- 
volved in both questions was one of the state board reimbursing 
itself. Would it need to expend its own money first, as is true of local 
schools and state institutions, and then be reimbursed from time to 
time from federal funds under its control? Or could a legal method 
be devised to simplify the procedure? 

Opinion rendered: 

In cases where teacher training is carried on directly by the state board and 
persons engaged in the work are in the employ of the board, expenditures may be 
made directly from federal funds, provided such expenditure is properly matched 
with expenditures from state funds for the same purpose. 

Institutions carrying on teacher-training work must pay those engaged in 
teacher training and then claim reimbursement from state boards in the same way 
that districts hiring teachers miake claim for reimbursement. State boards should 
not pay directly persons employed in (institutional) teacher-training work. 


Money should always be paid the institution as reimbursement for expenditures 
already made.’ 


Accounting for Matching Funds. The national program is a 
cooperative program in which the Federal Government makes a 
monetary contribution or grant-in-aid under certain conditions. 
The states and local communities as partners in the program like- 
wise make money contributions on some kind of a matching basis. 
The principal condition under which Smith-Hughes funds may be 
paid out on requisition by a state board is that the state or local 
community, or both, will have invested in the program at least an 
equal amount for the same purpose. 

Legal counsel was called upon for an opinion on the extent to 
which states should, in their annual reports, make an accounting of 
not only federal funds but also of state and local funds used to 
match the federal dollar. 


5 D. J. Richardson (January 29, 1918). 
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Opinion rendered: 


Since the legitimate expenditure of all moneys apportioned to the states under 
the Smith-Hughes Act is conditioned upon the expenditure of a dollar of state or 
local money, or both, for each dollar of federal money expended, it will be neces- 
sary for the state board to make an accounting not only of the federal moneys, 
but of all state or local moneys used to meet this provision of the Act. This doesnot ` 
mean that the individual dollar of state or local money is to be accounted for, but 
that an accounting will be necessary of all moneys expended for which reimburse- 
ment is made in part from federal funds. 


Decisions Rendered by the Comptroller General. The Comp- 
troller of the treasury rendered fifteen decisions to the Federal Board 
during the period 1917 to 1921. On June 10, 1921, the General Ac- 
counting Office was created and subsequent questions involving the 
receipt, disbursement, and application of public funds were sub- 
mitted to the Comptroller General of the United States. Of the 
fifteen decisions rendered by the Comptroller of the Treasury, the 
following is one of the earliest affecting the cooperative program. 

Question: 

Whether interest earned on federal funds allotted to the states, under the 
provisions of the vocational education act, must be accounted for, and if so, 
whether such interest is subject to the same legal requirements as to disposition 
as is imposed by said act upon the principal that earns it, or must it be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts? : 


Opinion rendered: 


The language of this section and of other sections of the act indicate that the 
sums allotted to the various states are not absolute gifts but are gifts conditioned on 
the disbursement of the sums in accordance with the provisions of the act and the 
regulations of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The state official to 
whom payments are to be made is uniformly designated as custodian. The gifts 
to the states are conditional and the state treasurer is only the custodian of the 
funds, therefore title to the funds remains in the United States until disbursements 
are made in accordance with the requirements of the act. 

Since title is still in the United States during the period in which the state 
treasurer has custody of the funds, it follows that any interest earned on the funds 
belongs to the United States and should be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 


laneous receipts. 

During the twenty-five-year period, 1921 to 1946, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States rendered fifteen decisions on 
questions relating to the administration of vocational education, 
vocational rehabilitation, and emergency World War II programs. 

в Decision of Comptroller of the Treasury, January 17, 1918. 
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One of these decisions is of historical value to students interested in 
the early development of vocational education. 

Status of Federal Funds Held by the State Treasurer. Fight 
questions involving the status and control of federal funds while in 
the custody of state treasurers were formulated and submitted to 
the Comptroller General for decisions. Most of these questions grew 
out of the situation in Kansas involving differences of opinion on the 

. part of the governor, the state treasurer, state auditor, and the state 
board. The following decisions are given in full because of their 
fundamental importance to the administration of the program. 

Excerpts from the Opinion:? 


Ques. 1. Does federal money paid over to a state under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act become state money as soon as it comes into the state? Or does it remain 
federal money? 

Answer. Money paid to the states is held in custody by the states for the specific 
purposes provided for by the federal statute. The state has unrestricted control over 
the custody and expenditure of the funds for such purposes, but has no absolute, 
unrestricted right, title, or interest in the moneys. When it has paid the money 
over to the states, the Federal Government has parted with its right to control the 
custody and disbursement of the funds, except in so far as proper accounting 
therefor may make necessary, and retains its right to supervise the disbursements 
and to hold the state responsible for lawful expenditure of the money. 

Ques, 2. May such money paid to the state be deposited as general revenue of 
the state to be drawn upon by the state in the same manner as is provided for 
drawing upon any other state money? 

Answer. Section 13 of the Act, provides that the state treasurer, as custodian of 
these moneys, “shall receive and provide for the proper custody and disburse- 
ments of all money paid to the state from said appropriation.” The Federal 
Government retains no control over the manner in which these funds shall be held 
in custody by the state treasurer. The state treasurer acts primarily as a state 
official and not as a United States official. He is presumably bonded as such, and 
must act according to state requirements, unless they conflict with accounting 
requirements of the United States. Conflict not appearing in the present matter, 
this Question (2) is one which the Comptroller General of the United States is not 
required to decide. 

Ques. 3. Assuming that a state has designated its state treasurer to be custodian 
of the federal money, has the treasurer, acting as custodian, authority to segregate 
the federal money by setting up a custodial fund which is not open to appropria- 
tions by the state legislature? 

Answer. I understand the question to relate merely to the holding of the moneys 
separate and apart from the general funds of the state that is subject to legislative 
appropriation, and not to the right of the state to appropriate these particular 
moneys to purposes other than those provided for by the federal statute. For rea- 


7 Comptroller General McCarl to the chairman, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, April 21, 1923. 
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sons given in answer to Question 2, this office cannot undertake to answer this 
question. I may say, however, that Section 14 of the federal statute provides that 
the moneys shall be paid out upon requisition of the state board, as reimburse- 
ment for expenditures already incurred, to such schools as are entitled to receive 
the money under the provisions of the act. The states are required to accept the 
provisions of the act. 

Ques. 4, Under the Vocational Education Act accepted by a state, is the state 
treasurer, as custodian of the federal money, bound to segregate the federal money 
in a custodial fund? 

Answer. This question, also, is one not now for decision by this office, The state 
is responsible 10 the Federal Government for the lawful expenditure of these 
moneys, but not for the manner in which they are held in custody by the state 
treasurer. The treasurer’s responsibility is to the state government, by which he is 
appointed custodian of these funds. (See 2.) 

Ques. 5. As custodian, is the state treasurer bound to protect the federal money 
in his custody against appropriations by the state legislature, and against all 
requisitions except such as are made upon him by the state board for vocational 
education? 

Answer. I think he is, but his responsibility is to the state, which in turn is re- 
sponsible to the Federal Government for lawful expenditure of the funds under 
penalty of being refused further allotment if expenditures are in violation of the 
federal statute. 

Ques. 6. Has the Federal Government any control over the handling of federal 
money paid to the state? 

Answer. No; except that proper accounting be provided for. ; 

Ques. 7. If the state treasurer, acting as custodian of the federal money, pays 
out this money under appropriations of the state legislature and not on requisitions 
by the state board, can the Federal Government recover this money? 

Answer. A withholding would be authorized on the next allotment as provided 
by Section 16 of the federal statute, in case the Federal Board should determine 
that the payments were not such as are contemplated by the statute. 

Ques, 8. If the state treasurer, acting as custodian, does not segregate the federal 
money in a custodial fund, can the Federal Government withhold payments to the 
state under the Vocational Education Act? 

Answer. No; only in case the moneys have not been expended, or are not being 
expended for the purposes and under the conditions of the Act does the statute 
authorize the withholding of further payment to the state. Generally the Federal 
Government is not concerned with the manner in which the funds are held in 
custody by the treasurer, who is the state custodian and answerable to the state for 
his custodianship. See 2. 

While these moneys were appropriated for the use of the states, to be paid over 
to custodians appointed by the state and disbursed on requisitions of state boards, 
subject only to the annual reporting of receipts and expenditures required by 
Section 8 of the Act, they are not given outright to the states. The purposes for 
which they may be expended by the states and the terms and conditions governing 
such expenditures are prescribed by the federal statute. The states hold the money 
in custody for such expenditure only as is provided for by the statute. Under Sec- 
tion 15 all unexpended balances of yearly allotments are, in effect, returned to the 
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United States through the procedure of deducting such balances from the next . 


yearly allotment. The provision of Section 16 authorizing the withholding of the 
yearly allotment of any state when the Federal Board shall determine that moneys 
previously allotted and paid are not being expended for the purposes and under the 
conditions of the Act is equivalent to recovery from the state of money not law- 
fully expended in accordance with the federal statute. Thus, while the Federal 
Government does not directly control the custody and expenditure of these funds, 
it retains supervision over the expenditure and the right to enforce the statutory 
provisions by the statutory procedure. 


DECISIONS RENDERED BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Only two formal decisions have been rendered by the Attorney 
General of the United States. However, in the early days there were 
frequent informal discussions between the director of the Federal 
Board and the administrative assistant to the Attorney General 

-under the arrangement already mentioned. 

The first formal decision related to reductions in personnel dur- 
ing the economy wave of 1933 concerned all federal departments 
and offices. The second decision was submitted in response to an 
inquiry originating in the State of California and is of interest to 
all state boards and their employees. The California state board 
requested the decision. 


REQUEST FOR APPROVAL OF USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


June 18, 1934 
The Secretary of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR Mr, SECRETARY: 

I have the honor to comply with your request of May 2, for my opinion 
whether the appropriations authorized by the Act of Congress of February 23, 
1917, с. 114, 39 Stat. 929, may properly be charged with one-half of the state's 
contribution to the Employees’ Retirement Fund under the Act of June 19, 1931, 
of the Legislature of California (Laws 1931, р. 1442; Gen. Laws 1931, у. 2, р. 
3157, et seq.). 

The Act of Congress provided annual appropriations for the purposes indi- 
cated by the following excerpts therefrom: 

“Section 2, That for the purpose of cooperating with the states in paying the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects there is hereby 
appropriated . . .” 

“Section 3. That for the purpose of cooperating with i ing th 

s g with the states in paying the 
salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects there is 
hereby appropriated . . .” 

“Section 4. That for the purpose of cooperating with the states in preparing 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects and teachers of trade 
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and industrial and home economics subjects there is hereby appropriated . . 7 

“Section 9. . . . the moneys expended under the provisions of this Act, in 
cooperation with the states, for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
agricultural subjects, or for the salaries of teachers of trade, home-economics, and 
industrial subjects, shall be conditioned that for each dollar of federal money 
expended for such salaries the state or local community, or both, shall expend an 
equal amount for such salaries; and that appropriations for the training of teachers 
of vocational subjects, as herein provided, shall be conditioned that such money be ex- 
pended for maintenance of such training and that for each dollar of federal money so 
expended for maintenance, the state or local community, or both, shall expend an 
equal amount for the maintenance of such training.” 

The pertinent sections of the California statute, with the section headings in- 
cluded in the codification (Gen. Laws 1931) are as follows: 

“Section 1. Purpose or Аст. The purpose of this Act is to effect economy and 
efficiency in the public service by providing a means whereby employees who be- 
come superannuated or otherwise incapacitated may, without hardship or preju- 
dice, be replaced by more capable employees, and to that end providing a retire- 
ment system consisting of retirement compensation and death benefits." 

“Section 12. ‘ComPENsaTion’ shall mean the remuneration paid in cash out of 
funds controlled by the state plus the monetary value, as determined by the board 
of administration, of board, lodging, fuel, laundry and other advantages of any 
nature furnished by the state to a member in payment for his services,” 

“Section 67. DEDUCTION or RATE FROM SALARY. The board of administration 
shall certify to the head of each office or department the normal rate of contribu- 
tion for each member provided for in Section 65 of this act. The head of each’ 
office or department shall apply such rate of contribution to so much of the com- 
pensation of each member as does not exceed four hundred sixteen dollars and 
sixty-six cents per month and shall certify to the state controller on each and every 
pay roll the amount to be contributed and shall furnish immediately to the board 
of administration a copy of each and every such pay roll; and each such amount 
shall be deducted by the head of each office or department and shall be remitted 
to the board, and shall be credited by the board, together with regular interest, 
to an individual account of the member for whom the contribution was made, 
Payment of salaries or wages less such contribution shall be full and complete 
discharge and acquittance of all claims and demands whatsoever for the service 
rendered by members during the period covered by such payment, except their 
claims to the benefits to which they may be entitled under the provisions of this 
act.” 
“Section 69. CONTRIBUTION OF STATE. At the end of each month the board 
shall determine the aggregate amounts of the compensation of all members рау- 
able (a) from the general fund of the state and (b) from all other funds out of which 
compensation is paid to members, on which the normal contribution for such 
month is calculated. There shall be paid to the retirement fund by the state from 
the general funds and from every other fund out of which compensation is paid to 
members, as its contribution to the retirement fund, the following,” 3 

It appears from an examination of the foregoing that regular payments into 
the fund are made by all employees, through deductions from their “salary or 
wages,” and that a separate and distinct “contribution” is made by the state. This 
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“contribution” by the state is not part of the “salary” of the employee, as clearly 
indicated by the Act of the legislature; it does not even come within the broader 
term “compensation,” as defined therein; and it is necessarily true that Congress 
did not intend to include within the “salary” of a state employee a “contribution” 
which the legislature itself distinguishes from both “‘salary” and “compensation.” 
The Comptroller General and your solicitor have previously reached like conclu- 
sions. 

With respect to the funds provided for “preparing teachers" and conditioned 
to be used “for maintenance of such training," I have been informed, upon in- 
quiry at your Department, that the Federal Board for Vocational Education has, 
during the seventeen years that the statute has been effective, maintained the view 
that the following general classes of expenditures are authorized: 

1. Salaries of trainers 

2. Clerical services 

3. Light and heat 

4. Travel 

5. Communication 

6. Rent 

7. Printing 

8. Supplies (not including equipment) 

9. Janitor services 

"Fhere has been no definite ruling that no other item would be allowed, but 
it is significant that none has been allowed; and this, I think, amounts to a prac- 
ticable construction definitive of the general scope of items allowable. As such, it is 
entitled to much weight when now determining the meaning of the words of the 
statute, and is not to be departed from save for cogent reasons. Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. Co. vs. United States, 282 U.S. 740, 757. 

"The payment of pensions, or retirement pay, to persons who have ceased to 
train teachers does not come within the words, “preparing teachers,” for which 
specific purpose the appropriation was authorized. If it be assumed that the further 
words, conditioning the appropriation to be expended “for maintenance of such 
training,” imply something more than “preparing teachers,” nevertheless this 
will not suffice. There is a perceivable connection between the proper main- 
tenance of a system of teacher training and the establishment of a fund for the re- 
tirement of persons engaged therein whose continued retention would affect the 
efficiency of the system, but the connection is too remote to bring it within the 
words of the Act of Congress, particularly in the light of the administrative prac- 
tice which has prevailed during the seventeen years since the statute was enacted. 

It is, therefore, my opinion that the appropriations may not properly be used 
for paying any part of the state’s contribution to the retirement fund. 

Respectfully, 
x Homer CumMincs 
Attorney General 


OPINIONS RENDERED BY THE SOLICITOR 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR Е 


During the six years, 1933-39, in which the administration of 
vocational education was within the Department of the Interior, 
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eight formal opinions were rendered by the Office of the Solicitor, 
one of which is included in this chapter. 

Responsibility for Appointment, Tenure, and Removal of 
Employees. The subject of this opinion is of great importance to all 
state boards. The opinion clearly sets forth that state boards have 
the initial responsibility for all phases of the program. It is also clear 
that certain functions can be delegated by the state board to another 
agency or individual, but only by the board itself. No one can take 
these functions from the board without its consent. It is also clear 
that legal counsel is unanimous in the opinion that there are certain 
other functions which the board cannot delegate to any other agency 
or person. We are including here an opinion rendered on Sep- 
tember 14, 1937, by Nathan R. Margold, Solicitor, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in answer to questions raised by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education: 

September 14, 1937 
My DEAR Mr, SECRETARY: 

My opinion has been requested with respect to the following questions pre- 
sented by the Commissioner of Education, involving the construction of the Act 
of February 23, 1917 (39 Stat. 929), known as the Smith-Hughes Act: 

Ques. 1. If, as required by Section 5 of the Smith-Hughes Act, a state board 
has been created or designated as the State Board of Control for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and has been given all necessary power to cooperate with the federal 
authorities in the administration of vocational education, does the phrase 
“. . . having all necessary power to cooperate . . . in the administration of the 
provisions of this Act . . .” mean that the state board has the full and exclusive 
responsibility for employing and discharging its employees; for providing for their 
tenure; and, in accordance with the provisions of Section 14 of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, for authorizing requisitions on the state treasurer for the disbursement of 
federal funds, for the purposes outlined in the state plan? 

Ques. 2. If a State Board for Vocational Education does not have full and ex- 
clusive responsibility for the duties mentioned in Question 1, to what extent and 
under what conditions may another state agency or a state official exercise such 
responsibility and perform these duties? 

Ques. 3. If a State Board for Vocational Education has been given full and 
exclusive responsibility for the duties mentioned in Question 1, to what extent 
may this responsibility be limited or modified by an act of the state legislature with- 
out affecting the right of the state to receive federal funds for vocational education? 

Opinion rendered: 

Under Section 5 of the Smith-Hughes Act, in order to secure the benfits of 
the appropriation provided for in the Act, a state must “accept the provisions of 
this Act and designate or create а state board . . . having all necessary power to 
cooperate, as herein provided, with the Interior Department [to which the func- 
tions of the Federal Board for Vocational Education were transferred Ьу Section 
15 of Executive Order No. 6166, June 10, 1933] in the administration of the 
provisions of this Act." > 
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Under Sections 8, 10, 11 and 12 of the Act, in order for a state to receive the 
benefits of the appropriation, the state board is required to formulate and submit 
plans for vocational education in the state in conformity with the provisions and 
purposes of the Act; to determine the necessary plant and equipment as the min- 
imum requirement in the state for the various phases of vocational education for 
which funds are made available; to fix the minimum amount to be expended an- 
nually for vocational education in any school or class receiving the benefit of the 
appropriation; to determine the minimum qualifications and to establish minimum 
requirements for vocational experience or contact for teachers, supervisors, or 
directors of vocational subjects; and to supervise the training of teachers, super- 
visors, or directors. It is also provided in the Act that the moneys received by the 
custodian for vocational education for any state “shall be paid out on the requisi- 
tion of the state board” (Section 14) and that the state board shall make an annual 
report to the Interior Department “on the work done in the state and the receipts 
and expenditures of money” under the provisions of the act (Section 8). 

From the foregoing, it appears to have been the intention of Congress that, 
as a condition to the right of a state to receive an allotment for vocational educa- 
tion under the Act, a state board should be designated or created by the state 
legislature as the responsible agency of the state for the purpose of cooperating 
with the Interior Department in the administration of vocational education in the 
state under the Act and should have all powers necessary to the performance of 
the functions devolving upon it under the Act. 

The Act contains no express provision requiring a state board to have full 
control of the employment, discharge, or tenure of office of its employees, nor does 
the lack of such authority necessarily impair the power of a state board to perform 
the duties specified in the Act. It is accordingly my opinion that the authority to 

. employ, discharge, and fix the tenure of employees of a state board may be vested 
in and exercised by another state agency or official, provided the performance of 
the functions of a state board under the Act is not thereby interfered with. 

Section 14 provides specifically, however, that moneys received by the cus- 
todian for vocational education are to be “paid out on the requisition of the state 
board.” Clearly, therefore, a state board must be empowered to make requisitions 
on such funds for the purposes and in accordance with the provisions of the Act, 
апа, by necessary implication, that function may not Бе delegated to or performed 
by any other state agency or official. 

Respectfully, 
М№АТНАМ R. MARGOLD 
Solicitor 


SERVICES AND OPINIONS RENDERED BY THE OFFICE OF THE 
GENERAL COUNSEL, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


On July 1, 1939, the U.S. Office of Education was transferred by 
executive order to the newly created Federal Security Agency, as 
one of its constituent units. With the advent of the Vocational 
Training Program for War Production on July 1, 1940, a request 
was made for legal service to be supplied by the Office of the 
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General Counsel. The request was granted, and over the period of 
seven years this service was continued. Under this arrangement the 
talents of one member of the legal staff were made available full 
time. Whenever problems of major importance arose, it was sup- 
plemented by the help of an Assistant General Counsel. 

Under this arrangement fewer formal opinions have been given, 
but a large amount of legal service has been rendered to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, to the Assistant U.S. Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, and to other members of the executive staff. 
This has been done by reviewing letters, memorandums, and other 
official documents on the subject of vocational education, for which 
legal ‘advice was necessary or helpful. Since 1939 a number of 
formal opinions have been rendered. 

Proposed Amendment to Texas State Acceptance Act. The 
first step to be taken by any state in order that it might qualify for 
its allotment of funds under the Smith-Hughes Act and acts sup- 
plementary to it, was to enact legislation accepting the provisions 
of that Act. From time to time states have amended these ac- 
ceptance acts and, in some instances, unintentionally, have jeop- 
ardized their right to be certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the receipt of federal funds. These situations have all arisen 
through the passage by state legislatures of amendments, suggested 
by state officials, without the formality of a legal opinion from the 
state attorney general or advice from the federal office on the extent 
to which the proposed amendment would contravene the require- 
ments of the basic federal law. However, the following legal opinion 
was requested by the state superintendent of education in Texas as a 
safeguard against enacting legislation leaving the state without a 
legal basis for participating in the benefits of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, and of supplementary acts. 


Extracts from memorandum to Dr. John W. Studebaker, Commissioner, from 
A. D. Smith, Assistant General Counsel, Federal Security Agency—March 31, 
1945, 

Subject: Proposed amendment to Texas Act accepting benefits of Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 

We have read the proposed bill referred to you by the state superintendent 
of education in Texas relating to vocational education and his accompanying 
letter of March 23, 1945. We do not think that the amendments shown in this bill 
contravene the requirements of the Smith-Hughes Act except in one particular, 
The Smith-Hughes Act, of course, requires that the state board of vocational educa- 


8 See Table I, Chap. XVII, showing dates of acceptance of Smith-Hughes Act. 
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tion shall have such powers as are essential to carry out the responsibiligies which 
it must assume under the federal law with respect to the state plan. Under the 
terms of the last sentence in Section 4 of the bill the words “subject to the approval 
of the state board of vocational education” are inserted in such manner that they 
apply to the employment but not to the discharge of personnel. 

While it is true that the power to discharge is nominally given to this clause 
only by reason of incompetency and insubordination, there is no control over the 
exereise of this power. Under these circumstances depriving the state board of 
vocational education of any concern with it may prove and has proved in ex- 
perience to be more significant as to the board’s ability to assure effectuation of 
the plan than does the power of employment itself. 


Opinion on Authority of Louisiana State Board. An instance 
where a state legislature unwittingly enacted legislation in conflict 
with its Acceptance Act arose in the State of Louisiana. In 1922 
the state legislature enacted a general school law known as Act 100. 
The provisions of this Act were in conflict with the Acceptance Act 
of 1918 with respect to the powers of the state superintendent of 
education and the state board for vocational education for the 
selection, appointment, and tenure of personnel in the vocational 
division. Before the conflict was finally settled it became necessary 
to enact new legislation. This was done in July, 1946, and the 
powers of the state board were restored, thus reestablishing the 
legal basis for receipt of the state's allotment of federal funds.? 

In the meantime, the State Attorney General issued an opinion, 
based upon the provisions of Act 100 of 1922, in which he ignored 
the Acceptance Act of 1918 on the ground that its provisions had 
been repealed by Act 100. Under these conditions, the legal basis 
for cooperation having been repealed, the state board was notified 
that all future allotments would be withheld. The state treasurer 
was notified to impound all unexpended federal funds in his custody 
until the legal basis for cooperation could be reestablished by the 
legislature. Ў 

To avoid calling a special session of the legislature, a tentative 
agreement which would terminate sixty days after the legislature 
met in regular session in May of that fiscal year was proposed and 
approved by the federal office, the state board, and the state 

? In order to remove the conflict that existed between the powers of the state board 
for vocational education and the state superintendent of education, the legislature 
passed two acts. The first, known as Act No. 162, of July, 1946, removed all question 
as to the status of Act 52, of 1918. The second amended Act 100, of 1922, so as to re- 


move any doubt as to the power of the state board over the appointment and tenure of 
its employees. 
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superintendent of education. Under this agreement the state super- 
intendent and the state board mutually agreed to joint approval of 
all personnel actions before any federal funds were used. On the 
basis of this joint agreement the federal office released all funds im- 
pounded in the custody of the state treasurer, and all unpaid allot- 
ments due the state. 

When the legislature met in May, 1946, it passed the legislation 
necessary to restore a legal basis for cooperation. = 

Decisions of Kansas State Supreme Court. А decision issued 
by the Kansas State Supreme Court in 1924 is also of historical 
interest. It bears upon the responsibility of the state treasurer as 
custodian of both state and federal funds for vocational education, 
and upon a difference of opinion between the state superintendent 
of public instruction and the state board as to which had control of 
the program: 

Excerpts from the Opinion” 


‘THE STATE oF Kansas, ex геј. OriGINAL PRocEEDING IN MaN- 
Richard J. Hopkins, Attorney DAMUS AND Quo WARRANTO. 
General, Plaintiff 

vs. 
Lorraine E. Wooster, State PEREMPTORY Writ oF MANDAMUS 
Superintendent of Public In- ALLOWED AND STATUTES ĪMPOSING 
struction, AND GEORGE А. Duties OF THE STATE SUPERIN- 
ALLEN, Assistant State Su- TENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
perintendent of Public In- AND ON THE STATE Boarn or Ep- 
struction, Defendants. UCATION CONSTRUED. 


SYLLABUS BY THE COURT 
MARSHALL, J. 


1. The state board of education, or any member of it, has the right of access 
to the books and records of the board at any time during reasonable hours, 
whether the board is in session or not. i 

2. The director of the federal and state vocational education funds has the 
right of access to the books and records pertaining to his duties at any time. 

3. The state superintendent of public instruction cannot refuse to approve the 
vouchers of those employed by the state board of education for the purpose of 
administering the federal and state vocational education funds, where the em- 
ployees have performed the duties required by law. 

4. The state superintendent of public instruction does not have the power to 
refuse state certificates to teachers, or certificates to institute conductors and in- 
structors, or to reject applications for such certificates or for the renewal thereof, 


10 Opinion filed February 9, 1924. 
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and does not have power to make rules and regulations concerning the issuance of 


such certificates. 

5. The state superintendent of public instruction does not have authority to 
rank and accredit schools and colleges in this state. 

6. The state board of education may meet at any time that it deems necessary 
without being called together by its chairman, the state superintendent of public 
instruction, 

7. . . . The money appropriated by Congress and turned over to the state 
treasurer for vocational education and known as the federal vocational fund are 
public funds, and the state treasurer, in handling them, is governed by the laws 

` of the state concerning the handling and depositing of public funds. 

8. . . . The fund appropriated by Congress is a public fund; it is not a private 
one. The state treasurer as an individual is not given control of it. It is placed in 
his hands as treasurer of the state. The money may not belong to the state. It may 
belong to the Federal Government, but it is placed in the hands of the treasurer 
to be controlled by him as treasurer under the law of this state made for his gov- 
ernment as treasurer. He cannot handle the money except in obedience to that 
law. The fund may not be subject to an appropriation by the legislature of the 
State of Kansas, but it is subject to the laws made by the state for the safekeeping 
of public funds, 


DECISIONS OF THE U.S. SUPREME COURT RE 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF MATERNITY ACT 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States issued 
on June 4, 1923, was of vital interest to every citizen. The attack of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on all federal aid programs 
was centered on the Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene. If the 

decision had been favorable to Massachusetts it would have 
sounded the death knell to all federal aid programs then in opera- 
tion and made impossible others not yet born. 

The decision was of such importance to the forces of vocational 
education that Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of William Hood Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, was induced to write an article in 
the National Society for Vocational Education magazine, Vol. I, No. 6 
(issue of February, 1923), on the subject. The following statement 
from his article describes the issue before the court. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ATTACK ON FEDERAL Ар 


Recently the Attorney General of the State of Massachusetts, in behalf of that 
state, has brought a suit in the Supreme Court of the United States against the 
Federal Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose purpose is to test the constitutionality of the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

This Act establishes the Federal Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene, and 
appropriates moneys to the states for the purpose of safeguarding women and 
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children at the time of childbirth. This action was taken by the Attorney General 
in response to an order of the Massachusetts General Court. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CONTENTIONS 


The purpose of the suit is to restrain the Board and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from expending any of the funds, or performing any of the acts provided for 
in the law. The contention is made by the Attorney General that the law is un- 
constitutional and violates the sovereign rights of the State of Massachusetts and 
its citizens. 

Inasmuch as this is a suit on the part of a state against officials of the National 
Government, a motion for leave to file a bill of complaint was made by J. Weston 
Allen, Attorney General of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in order to 
secure, permission from the Supreme Court to have such a suit tried on its merits 
before that body. 

An analysis of the complaint filed by Mr. Allen shows the following statements 
and contentions; ; * 

1. That federal aid legislation, past and now in force ог pending, appropriates 
national funds for objects which are not national, but local. 

2. That these moneys, matched by equal moneys from the states, are always 
expended under the direction of some federal board. 

3. That this scheme constitutes an effective means of inducing states to yield 
a portion of their sovereign rights as a return for the federal aid. - 

4. That bills of a similar nature to the Sheppard-Towner Act, calling for the 
appropriation of immense sums of money, are now pending or proposed, among 
them a bill to create a Department of Education and to authorize the appropria- 
tion of money to the states, known as the Sterling-Towner Bill. 

5. That this Bill calls for an annual expenditure of the huge sum of 100 million 
dollars from the Federal Treasury, to be distributed among the states which accept 
its benefits in equal amounts. 

6. There is also legislation pending to create a Department of Public Welfare, 
which contains no appropriation, but is understood to call for the expenditure of: 
immense sums of money. SENE DANDI ЈЕ 

7. Unless checked by the Supreme Court on the ground of unconstitutionality, 
no limit can be seen for the amount which can thus be expended for matters of 
local concern through statutes providing for the establishment of large federal 
bureaus, with many officers, for the performance of duties beyond any authority 
conferred upon the United States by the Constitution. ; 

The real cause of animus lying back of the complaint is that the expenditures 
incurred under the federal aid legislation fall very unequally among the states. It 
is pointed out that three-fourths of the federal taxes are collected in ten states, of 
which Massachusetts is one, the other states being named in the complaint. At 
the same time, these same states will receive a little more than one-third the total 
funds granted to all of the states under the Sheppard-Towner Act. Should the 
State of Massachusetts accept the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act, it 
would receive less than one-half the amount contributed by its citizens in the form 
of taxation through the Federal Treasury to the support of the total fund ‘dis- 


tributed among the states by the measure. 
For these reasons, Massachusetts, through its attorney general, under the order 


` 
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of the General Court or Legislature of the state, declares that all similar acts are 
a “usurpation of a power not granted to Congress by the Constitution and an 
attempted exercise of the power of self-government reserved to the states by the 
Tenth Amendment.” . 

Perhaps the most interesting contention in the complaint is the claim that the 
cooperation established between the National Government and the states, through 
the medium of these national grants, sets up, as it were, a new system of govern- 
ment for the purpose, which is a joint national and state enterprise, and that this 
system of government is neither federal nor state. It is, therefore, an alien form of 
government not provided for, and not recognized by the Constitution, but incon- 
sistent with, and contrary to its provisions. 


жожожо жож 


Not since the day on which Lincoln attached his signature to the Morrill Act 
has any distribution of moneys been made to the states without safeguards for 
„their expenditure. The Massachusetts petition, if granted, would set back the 
clock of progress sixty years; sweep out of existence most of the effective social 
legislation enacted by the National Government; paralyze for years all the activ- 
ities which the states have undertaken with the help of federal aid; put upon the 
back of each of the states a stupendous debt in the form of an obligation to restore 
to the United States Treasury moneys expended by the states illegally, even though 
in good faith; and either make national cooperation with the states in the conserva- 
tion of our human resources impossible, or turn the whole plan of federal stimula- 
· tion and encouragement into a huge farce. It will not be done. 


Dr. Prosser proved a reliable prophet on this occasion when he 
said, “It will not be done,” for the same was not done, and the is- 
sue, long relegated to things past, is all but forgotten. 

Subject of the Decision: 


The opinion treats two cases, as follows (quoting from U.S. Re- 
ports, Vol. 262, pp. 447—489): 


The first of these cases was an original suit, brought in this Court by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, for herself and as representative of her citizens, 
against the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, and the United States Commissioner of Education, all of whom were 
citizens of states other than Massachusetts, and the last three of whom constituted 
the Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene created by the above-mentioned Act 
of Congress. The purpose was to enjoin the enforcement of the Act. The second 
case isan appeal from a decree of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
affirming a decree of the Supreme Court of the District, which dismissed a bill 
brought by the appellant, for the same purpose, against thé same defendants. 


The Decision: 


1. This Court has no jurisdiction of an original proceeding by a state if the 
matter is not of justiciable character. Р. 480. 
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2. The act of November 23, 1921, с. 135, 42 Stat. 224, called the “Maternity 
Act,” authorizes appropriations, to be apportioned among such of the states as 
shall accept and comply with its provisions, for the purpose of cooperating with 
them to reduce maternal and infant mortality and to protect the health of mothers 
and infants; it provides for its administration ђу а federal bureau in cooperation 
with state agencies, which are to make such reports of their operations and ex- 
penditures as the bureau may prescribe; and that, whenever the bureau shall de- 
termine that funds have not been properly expended by any state, payments to 
that state may be withheld. In a suit brought in this Court by a state, against the 
federal officials charged with the administration of the Act, who were citizens of 
other states, to enjoin them from enforcing it, wherein the plaintiff averred that 
the Act is unconstitutional, in that its purpose is to induce the states to yield 
sovereign rights reserved by them and not granted the Federal Government under 
the Constitution, and that the burden of the appropriations falls unequally upon 
the several states, held, that, as the statute does not require the plaintiff to do or 
yield anything, and as no burden is imposed by it other than that of taxation, 
which falls, not on the state but on her inhabitants, who are within the federal, as 
well as the state, taxing power, the complaint resolves down to the naked conten- 
tion that Congress has usurped reserved powers of the states by the mere enact- 
ment of the statute, though nothing has been, or is to be done under it without their 
consent—an abstract question of political power, not a matter of judicial cog- 
nizance. P, 482. 

3. A state may not, as parens patriae, institute judicial proceedings to protect 
her citizens (who are not less citizens of the United States), from the operation of a 
federal statute upon the ground that, as applied to them, it is unconstitutional, 
P. 485. 

4. A suit by an individual, as a past and future federal taxpayer, to restrain 
the enforcement of an act of Congress authorizing appropriations of public money, 
upon the ground that the act is invalid, cannot be entertained in equity. Р. 486. 

5. To invoke the judicial power to disregard a statute as unconstitutional, the 
party who assails it must show not only that the statute is invalid, but that he has 
sustained, or is immediately in danger of sustaining, some direct injury as a result 
ofits enforcement, and not merely that he suffers in some indefinite way in common 
with people generally. P. 448. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Six executive orders issued by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
affected the administration of vocational education in coopera- 
tion with the 48 states, the Territory of Hawaii, the Island of 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. Taken in chrono- 
logical order these were: i 

Transfer of Functions of the Federal Board. During the de- 
pression years in the early 1930’s, the opponents of vocational edu- 
cation succeeded in persuading President Roosevelt to include in 
his reorganization plan the transfer of the functions of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to another government agency. 
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This was done in the name of greater efficiency and economy. Sec- 

‚ tion 15 of Executive Order No. 6166, issued June 10, 1933, pro- 
vided: |. 

Тһе functions of the Federal Board for Vocational Education are transferred 


to the Department of the Interior, and the Board shall act in an advisory capacity 
without compensation. 


The order was to become effective in 60 days unless vetoed by 
Congress. Under the terms of a later executive order—No. 6227— 
the effective day was delayed until October 10, 1933. 

Funds Appropriated for Vocational Purposes. Within the 
Executive Order (No. 6166), Section 18 reduced by 25 per cent 
funds appropriated by Congress for the promotion of vocational 
education and vocational rehabilitation. On July 26, 1933, this 
order was amended by Executive Order (No. 6221) deferring the 
effective date of Section 18 until 60 days after the convening of the 
second session of the 73d Congress. On February 6, 1934, another 
amending Order (No. 6585) further extended the effective date of 
Section 18 until April 10, 1934, and on the same day, February 6, 
1934, a final amending Order (No. 6586) revoked Section 18 of 
Executive Order No. 6166. 

However, the relief afforded by this revocation came too late to 
permit the states to use the funds. By the time it was issued, many 
schools were nearing the end of the school year and were unable to 
reorganize their programs so as to make use of the funds before the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Organization of Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. The 
history of apprenticeship is given in Chapter XXIV of this book. It 
is pertinent, however, that we record here how the Executive Order 
(No. 6750-C) of June 27, 1934, came to be issued. Early in the 
spring of that year a request was made by the National Recovery 
Administration (N.R.A.) for the loan for a period of three months 
of the services of a member of the vocational rehabilitation staff in 
the Vocational Division of the U.S. Office of Education. The loan 
was made with the stipulation that the N.R.A. would pay the salary 
of a man to be selected by the Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education to make a study of apprenticeship. The exchange 
of services was concluded, and Miss Tracy Copp of the rehabilita- 
tion service was appointed assistant to A. J. Altmeyer of the МЕКА. 
for а period of three months. Mr. John J. Seidel, State Director of 
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Vocational Education in Maryland was employed by the N.R.A. 
in exchange for Miss Copp. Mr. Seidel was made secretary of an 
advisory committee in connection with the study of apprenticeship. 

As a result of the work of Mr. Seidel and his advisory com- 
mittee, the President issued Executive Order No. 6750-C on June 
27, 1934, “Prescribing Rules and Regulations for the Interpretation 
and Application of Certain Labor Provisions of Codes of Fair 
Competition As They May Affect Apprentice Training Programs 
in Industry.” The effect of this executive order on apprenticeship 
is more fully discussed in Chapter XXIV. у Ў 

Transfer of Office of Education. The Federal Security Agency 
was created by Reorganization Plan I issued by President Roosevelt 
in 1939. The Plan became effective July 1 and included the transfer 
of the U.S. Office of Education, with all its functions, from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the newly established Federal Security 
Agency. 

Federal Employees Authorized to Serve as Teachers. This 
executive order (No. 8390), was issued by President Roosevelt on 
April 11, 1940, during the stress of preparation for World War IT 
when competent teachers were hard to find. It gave the schools 
access to a new teacher supply, many of whom were the only ones 
competent to give the training needed. The order reads: 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1753 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (U.S.C., title 5, sec. 631), and as President of the United 
States, the Executive Order of January 17, 1873, as amended, prohibiting with 
certain exceptions, Federal officers and employees from holding state, territorial, 
and municipal offices, is hereby further amended, so as to permit officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government to hold positions as teachers or instructors in 
any State, territorial, or municipal school or university: Provided, that their hold- 
ing of such positions shall not in any manner interfere or conflict with the per- 
formance of their duties during their regular hours of duty as officers or employees 
of the Federal Government. 


Abolishing the Federal Board. The original Federal Board 
was appointed on July 17, 1917. It served in an administrative 
capacity for sixteen years. From October 10, 1933, to July 16, 1946, 
а peribd of thirteen years, it served in an advisory capacity. Under 
Reorganization Plan No. 2, promulgated by President Truman on 
May 16, 1946, the Board was abolished in the following language: 


Section 8. Federal Board for Vocational Education: The Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education and its functions are abolished. i 
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To understand this order one must remember that the only 
“functions” then held by the Board were advisory and not ad- 
ministrative. The order became effective on July 16, 1946. 
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СНАРТЕК ХХУП 


Legislation Supplementary to the 
Smith-Hughes Act (1917—47 ) 


The events leading up to the promotion and passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 have been recorded in previous chapters, 
This Act was the basic federal law into which the framers wrote 
their philosophy of vocational education of less than college grade. 
They enumerated the standards which experience demonstrated 
as the minimum for the states to meet if they were to participate in 
federal aid for vocational education. 

It is a remarkable fact that the basic Act has had but two minor 
legislative amendments in thirty years. During this time the Federal 
Government and the states have worked together cooperatively in . 
building a program of vocational education in which nearly three 
million youth and adults are enrolled annually. In addition, it has 
been amended three times by executive order under authority 
granted the President by the Congress. 

Legislative Developments, 1900-17. Preceding 1900 the idea 
had been rapidly crystallizing that federal aid would be necessary 
to provide that equality of educational opportunity expressed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in a letter to Senator Page, of Ver- 
mont. Written in 1911, he gave his views on the merits of S-3— 
“A bill to cooperate with the states in encouraging instruction in 
agriculture, the trades and industries, and home economics in 
secondary schools, in maintaining instruction in these vocational 
subjects in state normal schools; in maintaining extension depart- 
ments in state colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts; and to 
appropriate money and regulate its expenditure."! In his letter 
President Roosevelt said: 

The passage of this bill would merely be putting into effect that cardinal 
American doctrine of furnishing a reasonable equality of opportunity and chance 

1 Senate Report 405 (Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 62d Congress, 2d Ses- 


sion, February 26, 1912). 
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of development to all our children, wherever they live and whatever may be their 
station in life. Such a federal cooperation in technical education will help in many 
ways. It will mean much for country life, for the life of the family farm, for the life 
of the city workers who seek landed homes in the country near the city in which 
they work. It will mean much along the lines of the great policy of conservation 
of the natural resources of our land. Finally, it will mean much to the nation of the 
future, because it will represent the effort to give exact justice and an equal op- 
portunity for development to each of the boys and girls who in the future are to 
make up the nation. 

Industrial training, training which will fit a girl to do work in the home, which 
will fit a boy to work in the shop if in the city, to work on a farm if in the country, 
is the most important of all training aside from that which develops character, 
and it is a grave reproach to us as a nation that we have permitted our training 
to lead children away from the farm and shop instead of toward them.? 

The school system should be aimed primarily to fit the scholar for actual life 
rather than for the university. 


INDEX OF LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES TO VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 1900-47 


3. In 1901 the idea was ‘to give federal aid to industrial insti- 
* Previous to 1909 the terms industrial education and industrial training were used 


synonymously with the terms vocational education and vocational training, as used today. 


Dai 
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tutes having state charters. However, in this same year Senator 
Knute Nelson, of Minnesota, used the phrase “to encourage in- 
dustrial education in the several states." The phrase “іо encourage” 
marked an advanced step in the evolution of federal aid to voca- 
tional education. It opened up a new field of state relations in which 
the Federal Government would help the states to help themselves 
and aid in the promotion of new forms of education opportunities. 
It marked the initial idea of a cooperative program between the 
Federal Government and the states. It was not until 1909, however, 
that Congressman Davis, of Minnesota, introduced H. R. 26737, 
“A bill to cooperate with the states in encouraging instruction in 
farming and homemaking in agricultural secondary schools with 
branch experiment stations; instruction in nonagricultural in- 
dustrics and homemaking in city secondary schools; and in provid- 
ing tcachers for these vocational subjects in normal schools; and to ap- 
propriate money and regulate its expenditure.” This bill contained 
the first reference to “vocational education.” 

4. During this period the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education was organized. On May 7, 1908, Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, introduced a bill (S-7005) to incorporate 
the National Society. While this bill did not pass it did afford an op- 
portunity for Congress to become acquainted with the views of 
labor, of employers and of many leading educators regarding the 
need for federal aid in the promotion of vocational education: 
Among these leaders were men like William C. Redfield, president 
of the National Society for five successive years, а former-member of 
Congress, and Secretary of Commerce in the cabinet of President 
Wilson; Dr. David Snedden, Commissioner of Education in Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Charles R. Richards, of Columbia University; Dr. 
Charles H. Winslow, of the American Federation of Labor; and 
many other leaders in business, labor, education, and public service. 
Many of these leaders were brought before congressional com- 
mittees to testify and express their views on legislative proposals or 
Were given an opportunity to present their views in writing. А 
large number of such testimonials were published in the Congres- 
sional Record and in the reports of public hearings. 

5. Perhaps the most important fact of interest to the student 
delving into the history of vocational education is that of the 
gradual emergence of legislative proposals which eventually 
culminated in the Smith-Hughes Act. During the middle years of 
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this period the bills included provisions for “maintaining extension 
departments in state colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts" 
along with provisions for giving "instruction in agriculture, the 
trades and industries, and home economics." This mixture of func- 
tion led to difficult problems in making provision for both state and 
federal administration. In 1912 a separate bill was drawn and intro- 
duced by Congressman Lever, of South Carolina, in which these 
conflicting purposes were avoided by limiting the bill to-agriculture 
extension work. In 1914 the Smith-Lever Act became a law and 
the way was cleared for vocational education. 

6. Finally the leaders, advocating federal aid for vocational 
education, concentrated on legislation requesting the President to 
appoint a Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education. 
This agitation led to the introduction by Senator Smith, of Georgia, 
of Senate Joint Resolution No. 5, on April 7, 1913. The commission 
was appointed early in 1914 and out of its Report (published as 
House Document No. 1004, June 1, 1914), came the basic provi- 
sions later incorporated by Congress in the Smith-Hughes Act of 
February 23, 1917. ^ 

Legislative Developments, 1917-47. During the 30 years of 
progress under the Smith-Hughes Act from 1917 to 1947, there was 
only one Congress—the 75th—during which no new or supple- 
mentary legislative proposals relating to vocational education were 
introduced. 

Over that thirty-year period a total of not less than 53 bills were 
before the two Houses—21 before the Senate and 32 before the 
House of Representatives. These measures were introduced by 
senators from seven different states and by members of the House 
of Representatives from sixteen different states, including the 
territories of Alaska and Hawaii and the Island of Puerto Rico. 

Table II presents, chronologically, the story of legislation pro- 
posed and enacted, during the thirty-year period 1917-47, as sup- 
plementary to the Smith-Hughes Act. In some instances the same 
bill was reintroduced in subsequent sessions with or without the 
same number. То this extent they do not represent new proposals. 
Likewise, the custom prevailed of having companion bills in the 
House or Senate, as the case might be, thus increasing the number 
of bills but not the number of legislative proposals. 

Students interested in reading the historical background of 
various pieces of legislation will find these charts a means of saving 
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time in looking up important page references. Where bound copies 
of the Congressional Record are available at local libraries, the page 
references in column (6) will make for quick reading when the ap- 
propriate volume for the Congress and session has been secured. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT 


The time-honored procedure of making changes in existing law 
has been for the legislative body to enact new legislation amending 
the law by adding new provisions or by modifying or repealing pro- 
visions already in the law. When this procedure is followed, a bill is 
drawn up, introduced in one of the Houses of Congress, and the 
same legislative steps are followed as for original legislation. Under 
another procedure the Congress authorizes the President to ac- 
complish the same purpose by executive order. 

During the administration of President Hoover, Congress passed 
a Reorganization Act under which the President was given au- 
thority to reorganize agencies of the government through consoli- 
dations, transfer, and abolition of functions thereof. Certain 
agencies were, excepted, but, for others, executive orders of the 
President directed toward these ends were subject only to veto by 
the Congress. 

During his administration President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
given similar authority. The same procedure was followed in 1946 
when President Truman issued his plan for reorganizing various 
agencies of the Government. 

Amending the Act by Legislative Enactment. Public No. 64, 
65th Congress, approved October 6, 1917, was passed by Congress 
at the request of the Federal Board for Vocational Education in 
order to correct an oversight in the basic Act. Apparently the 
framers of this legislation did not know that under a general law 
(30 U.S. Statute 316) specific authorization must be included in 
federal legislation if funds are to be used for the purchase of peri- 
odicals and books of reference. Also, under a similar law (28 U.S. 
Statute 622), specific authorization must be included in federal 
legislation if funds are to be used for printing and binding, and for 
postage on foreign mail. 

In addition to these authorizations, the first amendment recog- 
nized that the inauguration of the vocational program in many of 
the states would be delayed one to four years if the states had to wait 
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on their legislatures to meet in regular session and pass their ac- 
ceptance acts. For example, at that time the legislature in Alabama 
met regularly once each four years. The only alternative was for 
the states to go to the expense of calling a special session. Both the 
delay and the expense of a special session were avoided by this 
amendment through a proclamation of the governor. The amend- 
ment reads as follows: 


In any state the legislature of which met in nineteen hundred and seventeen 
and failed for any reason to accept the provisions of the Vocational Education 
Act, as provided in section five of said Act, if the governor of that state, so far as he 
is authorized to do so shall accept the provisions of said Act and designate or 
create a state board of not less than three members to act in cooperation with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and shall designate the state treasurer as 
custodian for all moneys allotted to that state under said Act, the Federal Board 
shall, if such legislature took no adverse action on the acceptance of said Act in 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, recognize such state board for the purposes of 
said Act until the legislature of that state meets in regular session in due course and 
has been in session sixty days. 


The second amendment was a part of general legislation passed 
in 1935 which provided that certain permanent appropriations 
should be subject to annual consideration and appropriation by 
Congress. In the case of the Smith-Hughes Act, it continued the 
permanent appropriations to the states provided in Sections 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, but changed the administrative appropriations in Section 7 
to an annual authorization. 

The general law provides: 

Section 2. (2) Effective July 1, 1935, the permanent appropriations under the 
appropriation titles listed in subsection (b) of this section are repealed, and such 
portions of any acts as make permanent appropriations to be expended under such 
accounts are amended so as to authorize, in lieu thereof, annual appropriations 
from the general funds of the Treasury in identical terms and in such amounts 
as now provided by the laws providing such permanent appropriations. . . .” 

Subsection (5) of Section 2 included as Item 22 the following 
language: 

(22) Salaries and expenses, Federal Board for Vocational Education (fiscal 
year) (0—801). 


Neither of these two amendments changed or repealed in any 
way the basic provisions of the Smith-Hughes Асі? 
? Extracts from Public No. 473, 73d Congress, H.R. 9410. 
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Amending the Act by Executive Order. 1. Under the Re- 
organization Act of June 30, 1932, President Hoover included the 
following proposal: 

It is proposed to transfer the powers and duties of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education to the Department of the Interior, and it is recommended that 
legislation be enacted abolishing the Board. Pending such legislation, the Board 
will serve in an advisory capacity to the Secretary of the Interior. 


'The executive orders were issued on December 9, 1932, to be- 
come effective 61 days later. However, Congress vetoed the portion 
of the Order transferring the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation.* 

2. Shortly before the close of the 72d Congress, President Roose- 
velt issued Executive Order No. 6166, dated June 10, 1933. By this 
Order he changed the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
from an administrative board to an advisory board. The portion of 
the executive order relating to vocational education reads as fol- 
lows: i 4 


Section 15. Vocational Education. The functions of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education are transferred to the Department of the Interior, and the 
Board shall act in an advisory capacity without compensation. 


Under the provisions of the Order it was to become effective 61 
days from its date. However, as the effective date of August 10 ap- 
proached, the Order was amended so that transfer of the functions 
was postponed 60 days to October 10, 1933. On this date it became 
effective. 

3. Under the Reorganization Act of 1939 the U.S. Office of 
Education, including the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in its advisory capacity, was transferred from the Interior Depart- 
ment to the Federal Security Agency on July 1, 1939. 

4, On May 16, 1946, President Truman promulgated his Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 which related to Education and Welfare. 
The following provision was included: 


Section 8. Federal Board for Vocational Education: The Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education and all its functions are abolished. 


It can be said that the basic Act has been amended twice by 
Congress and three times by executive order, with the consent of 


‘See Chapter XIV for more specific information regarding this Order. 
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Congress. However, none of these amendments affected the funda- 
mental purposes of the Act or the cooperative relationships between 
the federal and state governments. 

Legislation Coming After the Smith-Hughes Act. In the 
thirty years covered by Tables I and II there have been twelve 
supplementary and related acts passed by Congress. The following 
chronological list includes a ‘brief description of the purpose of each 
act and information as to its present status: 

Smith-Sears Vocational Rehabilitation Act.5 Congress passed 
legislation on behalf of disabled veterans as follows: 


An Act to provide for Vocational Rehabilitation and return to civil employ- 
ment of disabled persons discharged from the military or naval forces of the United 
States, and for other purposes. Approved June 27, 1918. 


Тће United States, like the other nations in World War I, de- 
cided to rehabilitate and re-educate its disabled soldiers and sailors 
who by reason of service were unable to resume their former oc- 
cupations. Е 

Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled. Ар асі that was 
passed at the close of the 66th Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent on June 2, 1920, provided “ог the promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise, and their 
return to civil employment." Chapter XXXI is devoted to а discus- 
sion of this activity. 

Provisions of Smith-Hughes Act for Hawaii. On April 8, 
1918, the Hawaiian delegate, Mr. Kalanianaole, introduced into 
the 65th Congress, 2d Session, House Joint Res. 277, in the House 
of Representatives. This joint resolution was intended to extend to 
the Territory of Hawaii the same right that is given to the states to 
participate in the funds for vocational education appropriated 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

The Resolution was brought before the Federal Board at its 
meeting on June 6, and the Board voted to approve all legislation 
originating in Congress extending the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in the manner provided for the states to Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Apparently the joint resolution failed 10 
secure the necessary attention in Congress and was not passed. 

In May, 1923, Mr. Raymond С. Brown, Secretary of State of 


5 Public No, 178, 65th Congress, S. 4557. > * 
8 Public No. 236, 66th Congress, Н.В. 4438. 
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Hawaii, called on the director of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to request that the Board make a study of the needs for 
vocational education in Hawaii. 

However, it was not possible for representatives of the Federal 
Board to go to Hawaii before a year had passed and, in the interim, 
Governor Farrington came to Washington and promoted legisla- 
tion in Congress extending the benefits of vocational education to 
Hawaii. This Act was approved on March 10, 1924, as Section 4 of 
Public No. 35, 64th Congress. The Act authorized an annual ap- 
propriation of $30,000 to be available under the same conditions 
as moneys appropriated to the states by the Smith-Hughes Act. 

George-Reed Act of 1929. After ten years of progress, under 
the funds available through the Smith-Hughes Act, agricultural 
and home economics leaders joined together and urged Congress to 
enact new legislation which would increase the amount of federal 
aid to the states for these two services. On December 15, 1927, 
Senator George, of Georgia, introduced 5. 1731, “А bill to provide 
for the further development of vocational education in the several 
states and territories.” On March 20, 1928, Congressman Reed, 
of New York, introduced a companion bill in the House. These 
two measures were given the usual hearings and discussions over a 
period of one year, and passed as $. 1731. The Act was signed by 
President Coolidge, February 5, 1929. 

Provisions of Smith-Hughes Act for Puertd Rico. Puerto Rico 
had made several attempts to have benefits of the Smith-Hughes 
Act extended to the Island before Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., became 
its governor, but none of them had been successful. 

In 1930, Governor Roosevelt asked the Federal Board for as- 
sistance in making a survey of the need for a program of vocational 
education. The Board authorized its director and its chief of the 
trade and industrial service to make the study. As a result of this 
study, Congress passed 5. 5139, “А bill to extend the provisions of 
certain laws relating to vocational education and civilian rehabili- 
tation to Puerto Rico.” The Act was approved March 3, 1931. 

The Acceptance Act designated the insular treasurer as cus- 
todian of federal moneys, created an Insular Board for Vocational 
Education to cooperate with the Federal Board, and appropriated 
funds for matching federal money and for administrative expenses. 

The Insular Board for Vocational Education is an ex officio 
board of three members—the Commissioner of Education as chair- 
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man and executive officer, the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Industry, and the Commissioner of Labor. 

George-Ellzey Act, 1934. In the midst of the depression, the 
five-year period for which the George-Reed Act provided drew to a 
close. Again the leaders in vocational education acting through the 
American Vocational Association, approached their friends in 
Congress. On January 10, 1934, Senator George introduced 
$. 2119, “А bill to provide for the further development of voca- 
tional education in the several states and territories.” 

On January 18, Congressman Ellzey, of Mississippi, introduced 
a companion bill (H.R. 7059) in the House. The House bill was 
followed by two additional bills, one introduced by Congressman 
Jeffers, of Alabama, and the other by his colleague, Congressman 
Black, who became a Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
in 1937. The bill passed the House and the Senate and was ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt, May 21, 1934. An analysis of its 
provisions are given in Table II. : 

Disposal of Surplus Equipment. In order to enable the War 
Department to dispose of surplus equipment which could be used 
for vocational training, the 74th Congress passed H.R. 8024, “A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of War to dispose of material no 
longer needed by the Army. The Act was approved by President 
Roosevelt on February 28, 1936, and provides that: 


The Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized in his discretion to 
dispose of, without charge, except for costs of transportation, handling, and pack- 
ing, to such schools as he may select, for use in courses of vocational training and 
instruction, such machinery, mechanical equipment, and tools as may be obsolete 
or no longer needed by the Army. 


George-Deen Act of 1936. During the middle 30’s the public 
schools needed further extension of their vocational programs in all 
fields and in certain new fields for which no funds had been avail- 
able. Again the American Vocational Association took the lead in 
presenting these needs to Congress. As early as May 22, 1935— 
or two years before the expiration of the George-Ellzey Act— 
Senator George of Georgia introduced S. 2883, “A bill to provide 
for the further development of vocational education in the several 
states and territories." The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

A number of House bills were introduced. The sponsors of these 
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bills included Congressman Disney, of Oklahoma; Schwellenbach, 
of Washington; Lee, ‘of Oklahoma; and Deen, of Georgia. After the 
usual hearings and debates, Congress passed H.R. 12120, a bill 
introduced by Congressman Deen of Georgia and having the same 
title as S. 2883. The Act was approved by President Roosevelt on 
June 8, 1936. In a letter to Congressman Deen, the President wrote 
that he signed the bill reluctantly, and that he proposed to appoint 
a group to study the subject of vocational education. Acting on this 
commitment he later appointed an “Advisory Committee” of 24 
members in September, 1936. Dr. Floyd Reeves was chairman of 
the Committee. An analysis of the provisions of the George-Deen 
Act is given in Table II. 

An Act Authorizing the Sale of Scrap Metals. Many voca- 
tional schools do not know of the Act approved June 15, 1938, 
which authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to sell surplus scrap 
metals to certain institutions of learning. This Act provides that: 


‚+. the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in his discretion, to sell, at the 
prices established for issue to naval activities, surplus scrap metals of the Navy, to 
schools, colleges, and universities for use in courses of instruction in vocational 
training: Provided further, That any costs incident to the transportation or delivery 
of such scrap metals shall be charged to the purchaser. 


Acts Relating to War Training—World War II. As the war 
began to spread over the entire world in 1939 and 1940, it became 
evident that the United States would be brought into the conflict. 
Late in the spring of 1940, the Bureau of the Budget, at the request 
of the President, asked the Office of Education to submit budget 
estimates for a program of vocational education to train war- 
production workers. When the estimates were submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget, the President recommended an appropria- 
tion and Congress enacted the necessary legislation to inaugurate 
the program. 

The Act approved on June 27, 1940, was followed by a number 
of other acts providing additional funds for vocational training for 
war-production workers. 

Reconversion Act, 1944. “To aid in the reconversion from a 
war to a peace economy through the distribution of Government 
surplus property and to establish a Surplus Property Board to 
effectuate the same, and for other purposes,” P.L. 457, approved 
October 3, 1944, made provision in Section 13 for the disposal of 
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surplus property to states, their political divisions, and various 
instrumentalities where such disposal would be. in the public 
interest. » x 

The following paragraph in Section 13 contains specific provi- 
sions for the participation of trade and industrial schools along with 
all other public and nonprofit educational institutions: 

(1) (A) Surplus property that is appropriate for school, classroom, or other 
educational use may be sold or leased to the states and their political subdivisions 
and instrumentalities, and tax-supported educational institutions, and to other 
nonprofit educational institutions which have been held exempt from, taxation 
under Section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 


George-Barden Act, 1946. The Senate and House bills leading 
up to the George-Barden Act were before Congress for a period of 
two years before the law was enacted. On May 23, 1944, Senator 
George, of Georgia, with six co-sponsors, introduced S. 1946 in the 
78th Congress. The following February he again introduced the 
measure as S. 619 in the 79th Congress, 1st Session. 

On October 17, 1945, Congressman Barden, of North Carolina, 
introduced Н.В. 4384, “А bill to amend the George-Deen Act." 
The Senate passed S. 619 and the House amended it by substituting 
the language of its own bill and asked for conferees. In its revised 
form S. 619 was passed and signed by President Truman on August 
1, 1946. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE GEORGE-BARDEN АСТ? 


Public Law 586 amends the George-Deen Act of 1936, designed 
“to provide for the further development of vocational education in 
the several states and territories." In the 1947 revision of the State- 
ment of Policies, Bulletin No. 1., the U.S. Office of Education says, 
“The chief characteristic of the George-Barden Act as contrasted 
with previous vocational education legislation is flexibility. Some of 
the specific limitations on the use of funds were omitted from this 
Act and provisions were included to allow for new phases of work." 
It might well have been added that certain activities which pre- 
viously developed under administrative approval were given legis- 
lative status under this Act, for example, supervision of the ac- 
tivities of the Future Farmers of America and the New Farmers of 
America, by teachers of agriculture, and the providing of training 
programs for apprentices. 

7 Public Law 586, 79th Congress, 2d Session, S. 619. 
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The most important respects in which the George-Barden Act 
differs from the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts are: 

1. The George-Barden Act provides one appropriation for each 
of the four service fields and no separate appropriation for teacher 
training. This same procedure was followed in the case of distribu- 
tive education in the George-Deen Act. A state makes its own de- 
termination of the proportion of the allotment in a given field to be 
used for teacher training. 

2. Federal funds under the George-Barden Act may be used for 
maintenance of administration and supervision. Under the George- 
Deen Act federal funds could not be used for administration and 
only for salaries and expenses in supervision. The Smith-Hughes 
Act allows for salaries of supervisors of agriculture only. 

3. Under the George-Barden Act federal funds may be used for 
purchase or rent of equipment and supplies for vocational instruc- 
tion. Section 17 `of the Smith-Hughes Act concludes with the 
sentence, “No portion of any moneys appropriated under this Act 
for the benefit of the states shall be applied directly or indirectly, 
to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building 
(or buildings) or equipment.” т 

4. The George-Barden Act, in Section 7, and the George-Deen 
Act, in Section 6, provide that “the appropriations made under 
authority of this Act shall be subject to the same conditions and 
limitations as the appropriations made to carry out the Smith- 
Hughes’Act; except that . . . ," and here four exceptions almost 
identical in the two Acts follow. The George-Barden Act adds a 
fifth exception, namely, "pre-employment schools and classes 
organized for persons over eighteen years of age or who have left 
the full-time school may be operated for less than nine months per 
year and less than thirty hours per week and without the require- 
ment that a minimum of 50 per centum of the time must be given to 
shop work on a useful or productive basis.” Section 11 of the Smith- 
Hughes Act says that “such schools or classes giving instruction to 
persons who have not entered upon employment shall require that 
at least half of the time of such instruction be given to practical 
work on a useful or productive basis, such instruction to extend 
over not less than nine months per year and not less than thirty 

‘hours per week.” 

The U.S. Office of Education has set up a third classification of 

all-day trade school—namely, Type C—to designate schools or 
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classes to be operated under this provision of the George-Barden 
Act. 

The following paragraphs present a brief analysis of the Act. 

Section 1. Cites the Act as the “Vocational Education Act of 
1946.” к 

Section 2. Defines states and territories, state plan, state board, and 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act. 

Section 3. a) Authorizes appropriations for: 

(1) Vocational education in agriculture, $10,000,000 

(2) Vocational education in home economics, 8,000,000 

(3) Vocational education in trades and industries, 8,000,000 

(4) Vocational education in distributive occupations, 2,500,000 

Ь) Funds may be used for purposes specified in subsection (a), 
paragraphs (1) to (4): 

—in maintenance of adequate programs of administration, 
supervision, and teacher training. Я 

—for salaries and necessary travel expenses of teachers, teacher 
trainers, vocational counselors, supervisors, and directors of voca- 
tional education and vocational guidance. | 

—for securing necessary éducational information and data as a 
basis for the proper development of programs of vocational educa- 
tion and vocational guidance. T 

—for training and work-experience training programs for 
out-of-school youths. А 

— ог training programs for apprentices. 

—for purchase or rent of equipment and supplies for vocational 
instruction. 

Section 4. One hundred per cent matching. 

Section 5. Payments to states semiannually. 

Section 6. Salary and travel of state director prorated. 

Section 7. Same conditions and limitations as Smith-Hughes 
Act, 

Exceptions: 

1. Home economics subject to same requirements as agriculture 
in the Smith-Hughes Act, except for six months supervised practice. 

2. Trade and industrial part-time schools may be operated less 
than 144 hours per year. " ; 

3. Required one-third of trade and industrial funds for part-. 
time schools may include any part-time day school or evening 
school for workers over 16 years of age. é 
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4. Distributive education restricted to part-time and evening 
classes. " р 

5. Requirements of the trade and industrial day school may be 
modified for persons over 18 years of age or for those who have left 
the full-time school. 

6. Use of administrative funds by the Office of Education. 

Section 8. а) Appropriations may not be used for any but bona 

+ fide vocational training in industrial plants. a 
b) After June 30, 1951, not more than 10 per cent of a fund may 
‚ be used for equipment. 

‘Section 9. Authorizes appropriation of $350,000 annually for ad- 
ministration of vocational education by the Office of Education. 
Approved August 1, 1946. 

Appropriations for fiscal year 1947 had been made under au- 
thorization of the George-Deen Act before the above amendment 
‘was approved. Therefore, payments to the states were made in 
"terms of the unamended Act. The first allotments to the states under 
the terms and conditions of the amendment and the revised state 

. plans were for fiscal year 1948. 
‚ Whatever else may have been read into these various vocational 
-education acts in regard to the relationship between the Federal 
Government and the states the facts are: 

1, Participation on the part of a state is entirely voluntary. 

2. Тће amount of money to which a state may be entitled is 
fixed by a population ratio. ! 

3. A state plan is the contractual agreement of operation. 

4. When a state violates the contract, the only penalty is the 
withholding of allotments. 3 

5. The only redress open to the state is an appeal to Congress 
through the state board, 

à The Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Educa- 
lion, (known as-Bulletin No. 1), issued in 1917 and revised 1922, 

26, 1937, and 1947, is the official interpretation of these voca- 

tional education acts. Tit will Be found the answer to many ques- 


tions which naturally arise concerning the meaning of the acts 
themselves. a 
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СНАРТЕВ. ХХУШ 


Interest of Labor and Management in 


Vocational Education 


Fit Sources of information about the interest of labor and manage- 
ment in vocational education are abundant and readily available. 
Historically they extend back over a period of sixty ог seventy усагз 
to a time coincident with the decline of the apprenticeship system. 
As an indication of this interest on the part of both labor and 
management, the reader is referred to (1) a report issued by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education in 1912 on the need for vocational 
education and (2) a report issued the same year by the American 
Federation of Labor on the subject of industrial education. 

In his report on the need for vocational education; the Com- 
missioner noted the progress of public opinion favoring vocational 
education. He said: “The press fairly teems with editorials and 
signed articles which indicate an overwhelming interest and senti- 
ment in favor of enlarging and extending the scope of education in 
this country to include the training of the great mass of workers for 
wage-earning occupations of every kind.” 

The Commissioner also pointed out that social workers, 
economists, employers, employees and educators had joined hands 
with the promoters of vocational education, and that practically 
every great national organization in the country—commercial, 
industrial, social, economic, and educational had adopted resolu- 
tions in behalf of this movement. Among these organizations were 
the American Federation of Labor, National Metal Trades Associ- 
ation, National Association of Manufacturers, National Education 
Association, National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, National Farmers 
Grange, and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. 

i Many other organizations representing groups with an interest 
in the vocational training of youths and adults, publicly endorsed 
vocational education programs. ; 

The Honorable Carroll 5. Page spoke on June 5, 1912, on Senate 
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Bill S. 3 which provided for the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the states to encourage secondary school vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture, trades, industries and home economics. Mr. 
Page, author of the bill, made this statement about the interest 
shown by organizations: “They cover all sections of the Union. 

. . . If there is any association connected with or especially inter- 
ested in education work anywhere in this country which does not 
earnestly and enthusiastically endorse the bill І am not aware” 
of it.” і сә 

Labor’s Interest in Industrial Education. The authors аге in- 
debted to labor itself for much of the-material presented on the 
history of its progressive attitude toward industrial education over a 
period of more than sixty years. For the period beginning in, 1881 
and extending to 1912 we have the Report on Industrial Education, 
issued by the American Federation of Labor. This report was made 
by its own committee appointed to make the study and was pub- 
lished in 1912 as Senate Document No. 936, 62d Congress, 2d 
Session. For the period between 1912 and up to the time of writing 
this history, the reader is referred to reports or resolutions passed 
at almost every annual convention. The information available is so 
extensive that only a limited number of references can be included 
in this chapter. 

A Progressive Attitude. The American Federation of Labor 
first appointed a Committee on Education at its 23d annual con- 
vention in 1903. This committee, however, considered only work 
in manual training and technical education to be done by the 
unions themselves. Similar committees were appointed in 1904 and 
1905. These committees failed to make any specific recommenda- 
tions. , 

At the 26th annual convention of the A.F. of L. in 1906, it was 
recommended by the Committee on Education that an investiga- 
tion of apprenticeship, of manual training, of graduates of trade 
schools, and of schools of technology be made. ( 

These activities show that, year by year, labor was becoming in- 
creasingly interested in all phases of industrial education. The 
secretary of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education addressed the 27th annual convention at its meeting in 
Norfolk in 1907 and, following his address, a resolution was intro- 


1 For further information see Labor and Education (Washington, D.C.: The American 
Federation of Labor, 1939). ds 
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duced setting forth the policy of the Federation in the following 
language: : | 

Whereas, an organization has been formed, known аз the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, having for its object the raising of the 
standard of education along industrial lines; and 

Whereas, some misapprehension exists in many quarters as to the attitude of 
organized labor upon the subject: Be it, therefore, 

Resolved, that this, the 27th annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, having in mind the experience of many of our national unions with the so- 
called trade school, which attempted to teach a short cut to trades and which on 
some occasions was used as a weapon against the trade union movement, does not 
favor any movement having this ulterior object in view; and be it further 

Resolved, that we do indorse any policy, or any society or association, having 
for its object the raising of the standards of industrial education and the teaching 
of the thigher technique of our various industries. 


The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Education, 
whereupon that committee reported in favor of the best op- 
portunities for the most complete industrial and technical education 
obtainable for prospective applicants seeking admission to the 
skilled crafts. The committee recommended that the executive 
council give the subject its prompt and earnest consideration so that 
it would be in a position to advise labor wisely on the attitude it 
should take. The report of the Committee on Education was 
adopted. 

The executive council secured whatever information it could 
by correspondence and, with this in hand, the Committee at the 
28th annual convention in 1908, presented a number of resolutions 
on the subject. All were adopted by the convention, 

The last of these resolutions provided: 


That the President, in conjunction with the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, be, and is hereby, authorized to appoint a special committee 
of at least 15, to be composed of a majority of trade union members of this con- 
vention, who will serve without compensation and incur no expenses other than 
necessary and legitimate expenditure within the judgment of the president and 
executive council, to investigate the methods and means of industrial education in 
this country and abroad, and to report its findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations to the next annual meeting of the American Federation of Labor. 


Members of the Committee. .Of the 24 persons serving on 
this special committee, at least one half were top men and women 
in the councils of labor. The committee included John Mitchell, 
chairman, New York City; Mrs. Raymond Robins, president, Na- 
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tional Women’s Trade Union League; Miss Agnes Nestor, secre- 
tary, Glove Workers’ International Union; Dr. Charles P. Neill, 
U.S. Commissioner of Labor; Hon. W. B. Wilson, Member of 
Congress; Rev. Charles Stelzle, superintendent, Presbyterian De- 
partment of Church and Labor; Charles H. Winslow, member, 
Massachusetts Commission on Industrial Education; Edward 
Hirsch, editor, The Labor Leader; John Golden, president, United 
Textile Workers; James Wilson, president, Pattern Maker® League; 
Frank Duffy, secretary, Brotherhood of Carpenters; James O’Con- 
nell, president, International Association of Machinists; Samuel - 
Gompers, president, Frank Morrison, secretary, and John В. Len- 
non, treasurer of the American Federation of Labor; James Dun- 
can, first vice president, D. A. Haynes, fourth vice president, and 
William D. Huber, fifth vice president, of the A.F. of L.; also Hugh 
Frayne, James Roach, and Stuart Reid, general organizers, of the 
A.F. of L. ; 

Committee Recommendations. The report of the committee? 
was compiled and edited by Dr. Charles H. Winslow. It consisted 
of 114 pages and embodied four major recommendations of which 
the first, second, and fourth serve to indicate the attitude of labor 
toward industrial education as of forty years ago. The third recom- 
mendation related to trade union schools operated largely in union 
halls. The committee recommended: 

1. Supplemental technical education: For those already in the trades the demand for 
such instruction is measured by the necessity for training in particular trades and 
industries, and the chief aim of such instruction should be to present those prin- 
ciples of arts and sciences which bear upon the trades either directly or indirectly. 
Such schools are commonly known as continuation schools, whether their sessions 
are held in the day, evening, or on a part-time plan. © 

2. Industrial Education: The establishment of schools in connection with the 
public school systems, at which pupils between the ages of 14 and 16 may be taught 
the principles of trades, not necessarily in separate buildings but in schools adapted 
to this particular education by competent trade-trained teachers. 

4. We finally recommend that, if in the course of time schools under public 
administration with a broad and liberal course of instruction (with an advisory” 
committee composed of employers as well as trade-unionists) shall demonstrate 
practical efficiency in training workers for the highly skilled trades, the recognition 
of that portion of time spent in the schools which, after an examination by the 
union at interest of the practical and theoretical ability of the apprentice, can be 
considered comparable to actual training in particular trades, as a substitute for a 
period of the apprentice’s time spent entirely in the industry. 

2 Report of Committee on Industrial Education of the American Federation of Labor, Senate 
Document No, 936, 62d Congress, 2d Session (1912). 
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In its conclusions the committee gave general approval to a day 
industrial school for those between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
—when they are of little value in business or industry, as presently 
conducted. The committee said: “At the time our present public 
school came into operation it met the needs of the people; the in- 
dustries were carried on in the home, and the children were taught 
the manual arts there; the boy was taught his trade by his father; 
and the girl and her mother carried on in the home much of the 
work now performed in the factory. Economic conditions have 
changed and the schools must change with them. 'The ranks of 
skilled labor are being depleted and the work of the trades is beins 
done by unskilled men or semiskilled machine specialists.” 

The foregoing report was issued by labor almost two score years 
ago, yet few changes would need to be made to apply its conclusions 
to the economic and social conditions of today. 

Labor Endorses Report of Commission. When the President's 
Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education issued its 
report the American Federation of Labor at its 34th annual con- 
vention, meeting in Philadelphia, passed a resolution endorsing the 
work of the commission in the following language: 


"This Commission made its report to the Senate and House of Representatives 
as directed on June 1, 1914. The report is a valuable comprehensive document and 
has been widely distributed among our officials and among educators. 


Labor Favors Equal Representation on State Boards. With 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, the Buffalo conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor expressed its concern 
about the administration of the Act in the states. It was primarily 
concerned with the composition of the state boards of control. It 
urged all affiliated bodies to see that their respective states qualified 
under the federal Act to receive their allotments of funds and, in 
order to safeguard the use of the funds for the purposes intended, 
to insist upon equal representation of labor and management on all 
boards controlling expenditures. 'The extent to which labor was 
able to realize this goal is discussed later in this chapter. 

There have. been few annual conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor in later years where the subject of equal repre- 
sentation on boards of control was not discussed and recommended 
in resolutions. » 


Е ый 2 
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Labor Opposes Abolition of Federal Board. When the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor held its 54th annual convention in San 
Francisco in 1934 it gave consideration to Executive Order No. 
6166 issued by President Roosevelt. By this order the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education was changed from an administrative to 
an advisory board and its administrative functions transferred to 
the Secretary of the Department of the Interior, and by him as- . 
signed to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

The Federal Board included equal representation of labor, in- - 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture in its membership and there- 
fore conformed in that respect to the policy of labor. At the an- 
nual convention in San Francisco the A.F. of L. passed a resolution 
insisting that the abolition of the Federal Board was a serious mis- 
take. It reaffirmed its belief in such a board as was provided by 
the federal Act of 1917 and urged the President to restore it to 
its full activity and to appoint on it active representatives of the 
employing, labor, and farm groups. 

Labor Commends Vocational Training for War Workers. 
Labor was not too busy in the midst of World War II to give con- 
sideration to the vocational training of war production workers. 
At its annual convention in New Orleans in November, 1944, its 
committee on education presented the following report: 

Vocational Education—The report of the Executive Council on the subject of 
vocational education presents an impressive picture of the contribution of this 
phase of American education to the war effort. The report of the Executive Council 
at the 1943 convention of the American Federation of Labor stated that 8,143,000 
persons had received vocational or technical training of some kind from July 1, 
1940, to June 30, 1943. During this past year 1,700,000 persons were enrolled in the 
program of vocational training for war-production workers. Enrollment in the food 
production program has totaled 1,350,000 persons during the past year. In the 
regular vocational education program conducted under the Vocational Education 
Act, 2,300,411 persons were enrolled. These statistics indicate the tremendous im- 
portance of the vocational and technical schools as essential parts of the national 
defense program. It is an astounding fact that the number of citizens who have re- 
ceived vocational training for the war effort in the nation's vocational schools is 
almost as large as the total number of men in all the branches of the armed forces 
combined, The American Federation of Labor looks with pride on this record and 
rejoices in the large part it played in establishing the vast system of vocational edu- 
cation in the United States. 

The American Federation of Labor and the U.S. Office of Education are 
agreed on the principle that programs of vocational education in local com- 
munities should be established on the basis of actual need, and only upon the ad- 
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. vice and counsel of a representative advisory committee. State federations, central 
bodies, and local unions are urged to cooperate with the schools and the U.S. 
Office of Education in the establishment of representative advisory committees. 

«In this way such programs become joint enterprises, based upon the knowledge 
and experience of all groups interested or concerned in the training? 


Congress of Industrial Organization. Since its first constitu- 
tional convention in Pittsburgh, in 1938, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has passed resolutions in the interest of education. 
The values in all education have been stressed and members of 
the organization have been urged to participate in educational 
activities in the states and local communities through seeking 
membership on boards of education and advisory committees. 
The-nature and objectives of these resolutions do not differ ma- 
terially from those already discussed. On these issues all labor is 
united. 


MANAGEMENT'S INTEREST AS SHOWN BY RESOLUTIONS 
AND REFERENDUMS 


Much could be written historically in support of management’s 
interest in our public schools. This interest, like that of labor, 
probably traces back many years. The reader’s attention is called 
to specific actions taken by two of the largest national organiza- 
tions representing the interests of management. 

National Association of Manufacturers. This prominent or- 
ganization held its eighteenth annual convention in Detroit, 
May 19-21, 1913. At this convention its membership exhibited the 
same degree of interest in the various bills being introduced in 
Congress as was shown by labor in its annual conventions. The 
interest shown crystallized in the form of the following resolutions: 


The National Association of Manufacturers in convention assembled expresses 
its judgment as follows concerning vocational education: 

First. It is the purpose of vocational education to save, educationally, that 50 
per cent of the children of the land who now leave school by the end of the sixth 
grade, undirected, unskilled, uninformed, and to train them and others of all ages 
in the essentials of successful and happy workers in their chosen occupations, in 
commerce, in manufacturing, in agriculture, and in homemaking. 

Second. It is essential that the teachers in vocational schools shall have had ex- 
tended experience in actual employment in the occupations taught, to the end that 
the instruction be practical and meet actual conditions. 


* Reaffirmed from the Report of Executive Council to Sixty-second Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, October 5-14, 1942, Toronto, Canada. 


| 
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Third. It is equally necessary that state and local boards of control be estab- 
lished (either as new bodies or as reorganizations of former bodies), consisting 
principally of employers and employees from the vocations, thereby assuring that 
the instruction given shall justify the confidence and hope of students, parents, and 
the vocational interests whose cooperation is essential to proper outcome. Failure 
has marked every great attempt at vocational education not so directed.‘ 


Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America was organized in 1912. 
When national problems of sufficient importance to warrant its 
consideration are presented to it for an expression of policy, a 
referendum is held. These referendums, when issued in bulletin 
form, represent the point of view of local constituent organiza- 
tions which have cast their ballots on the questions submitted to 
them. sh 
When the voting is concluded, the Chamber tabulates the re- 
turns and publicizes the vote as its policy until another referendum 
on the same subject has been held. In the case of vocational edu- 
cation the following referendum was published on June 2, 1916, in 
a special bulletin. As no subsequent referendum has been held in 
the meantime, it represents the official policy of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America in 1948: 


Referendum Number Fourteen 

Vocational Education 

At the First Annual Meeting, in January, 1913, resolutions were adopted by 
the National Chamber endorsing federal aid and encouragement in the establish- 
ment of vocational schools of manufacture, commerce, agriculture, and home 
economics, The resolutions also endorsed the Page Bill in its essential provisions 
and urged its enactment. 

On January 18, 1916, the Committee on Education submitted a report re- 
garding national aid for vocational education in the states. This report was pre- 
sented at the Fourth Annual Meeting and resolutions were adopted providing that 
the subject be submitted to referendum. This was done on April 1, 1916. 

Four recommendations were placed before the membership of the Chamber. 
Under the by-laws the vote closed at midnight on May 16, 1916, when 353 organi- 
zations had filed ballots. These organizations are situated in 42 states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska. The American Chamber of Commerce in Paris 
was among those which voted. 

In the balloting each organization casts as many votes as it may have delegates 
at an annual meeting of the Chamber. The number of delegates an organization 
may have depends upon the number of its members, but in no case falls below one 


or exceeds ten, ie 
4 Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers (Detroit: 1913), pp. 195, 196. M ~: 
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The recommendations of the Committee and the results of the balloting on 
each recommendation were as follows: 

E I. The Committee recommends liberal federal ap- — 83114 votes in favor 
‘propriations for promotion of vocational education in the 10914 votes against 
United States. у 

II. The Committee recommends that federal appro- 828 votes in favor 


_ priations should be allotted among the states upon a uni- 95 votes against 


form basis and should bear a uniform relation to appropri- 
tions made by the states for like purposes. 

III. The Committee recommends the creation of a 78826 votes in favor 
Federal Board, to be representative of the interests vitally 14326 votes against 
concerned and to be compensated sufficiently to command 
great ability. 

IV. The committee recommends that the Federal 78326 votes in favor 
Board should be required to appoint advisory committees 13626 votes against 
of five members each, representing industry, commerce, 
labor, agriculture, homemaking, and general or vocational 
education. 

Ж In accordance with the vote, the Chamber is committed to all of the questions 
submitted, in that more than one-third of the voting strength of the Chamber was 
recorded, and more than two-thirds of the vote thus cast, representing more than 
20 states, was recorded in favor of each of the proposals. 


Interest of Management and Labor in Summary. Labor and 
management were of one mind thirty-five years ago on the question 
of the need for representative advisory committees and for equal 
representation on administrative boards of control to keep the 
vocational program in the public schools in proper balance. They 
saw eye to eye on the composition of these committees and boards. 
Both were fearful of the outcome if the administration of vocational 
education was left entirely to public officials having only the aca- 
demic background of the schools on which to base their decisions 
and to formulate their policies. Over the years covered by this 
history their attitudes in this respect have not changed. 

Experience over a thirty-year period in the administration of 
the vocational education Act has demonstrated the wisdom of these 
far-sighted policies recommended by both labor and manage- 
ment before the passage of the Act. It is unfortunate that the initial 
pattern set by the Congress when it passed the Act and by specific 
direction created a representative Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to administer its provisions, was allowed to be changed 
by executive order of the President in 1933. It also was unfortunate 
that the pattern was further changed in 1946, when the advisory 
functions of the Board were abolished by another executive order. 
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REPRESENTATION OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT ON 
BOARDS OF CONTROL 


In the foregoing pages the authors have treated the subject of | 
this chapter largely from the viewpoint of labor and management * 
on a national basis. They have yet to present the situation on а: 


state and local basis. 
Composition of State Boards. The federal act is silent on the 
composition of state boards of control. It does provide: 


1. That the state legislative authority shall designate or create a state board'of 


not less than three members. 
2. That the board shall have all necessary power to cooperate with the Federal 
Joard in the administration of the act. 

3. That the board designated might be the state board of education or other 
board having charge of the administration of public education in the state, or any 
state board having charge of the administration of any kind of vocational educa- 
tion in the state. у 


During the years 1917 and 1918 thirty-six states accepted the 
benefits of the federal Act by legislative enactment. In the remain- 
ing twelve states the Federal Act was accepted by proclamation 
of the governor, pending action of the state legislatures: In all of 
these states, state boards were designated or created. 

As might have been expected, the composition of these state 
boards of control varied from the three-man ex-officio board, usu- 


ally created by the governor pending action by the legislature . 


when it next convened in regular session, to a twelve-man ex-officio 
board in the State of New York. 

The Acceptance Act of the State of Missouri, approved March 
15, 1917, designated the state board of educatiori as the board to 
administer vocational education. The Act provided that: 


The president of such state board of education shall annually appoint a com- 
mittee of five members to be known as the state advisory committee for vocational 
education. Such state advisory committee shall consist of one person of experience 
in agriculture; one employer; one representative of labor; one person of experience 
in home economics; one person of experience in commerce. The state superin- 
tendent of public schools shall, ex officio, be a member of such advisory committee 


and the chairman thereof. 


The Missouri Acceptance Act also made provision for similar 
advice and counsel from interested groups, in the various fields for 
which training was offered, to local boards of education. 
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‘Other states subsequent to passing their acceptance acts changed 

| state statutes in regard to better representation of interested groups 

on state boards for vocational education. As ап illustration, 
Colorado, in 1941, revised its statutes so as to provide: 


The state board for vocational education shall consist of five citizens of the 
State of Colorado to be appointed by the governor: Three members now serving, 
and one member representing an organization of employers, and one member 
representing an organization of employees, The members now serving shall con- 
tinue in office until their term expires and when their successors are named, one 
practicing farmer, one member representing distributive occupations, and one 
homemaker shall be appointed. 

* A Georgia, in 1943, amended its educational statutes so as to pro- 
vide: 


Section 10. There shall be established by the State Board of Education a state 
advisory committee, composed of equal representation of labor and management, 
to advise the State Board of Education and its authorized representatives regard- 
ing policies and regulations governing the vocational education program which 
may be developed to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Legislative Provisions for Use of Advisory Committees. Some 
of the states prior to the passage of the national Vocational Educa- 
tion Act made provisions in their school laws for the use of advisory 
committees in connection with the establishment and conduct of in- 


dustrial training programs. As examples, excerpts from the follow- 
_ing state acts are quoted: 


New York State’ 
The board of education in a city and the officer having the management and 
supervision of the’public school system in a city not having a board of education 


shall appoint an advisory board of five members representing the local trades and 
industries, 


j * 9 9 № 
Massachusetts® 


Local and district boards of trustees for vocational education, administering 
approved industrial, agricultural, or household arts schools, shall, under a scheme 
to be approved by the board of education, appoint an advisory committee com- 
posed of members representing local trades, industries, and occupations. It shall 
be the duty of the advisory committee to counsel with and advise the local or 
district board of trustees and other school officials having the management and 
supervision of such schools. 


* State Education Legislation, 1908, Chap. 263. 
8 State-Aided Vocational Education, “School Laws of 1911,” Sec. 6, Chap. 471. 
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Representative Advisory Committees on a National Level. 
Congress intended that the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, on which there was equal representation of the interests of 
agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, and labor, should be able 
to maintain a balanced program, based upon the need for voca- 
tional training. MC 

Under these conditions there was little need for a special rep- 
resentative advisory committee on the national level. When the 
administrative duties of the Federal Board were transferred in 1935 
to the Secretary of the Interior and the Board left with advisory 
duties only, its ability to function as a representative board was 
weakened. This change came during the most difficult days of , 
the depression years when the problems of labor and management 
were most acute. As а means of supplementing the work of the 
Federal Board, several standing committees were created to give 
advice and counsel to the Board, the Commissioner of Education, 
and the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education. Тће 
most notable of these special advisory committees were the follow- 
ing: 
Technical Advisory Committee on Trade and Industrial 
Education. In compliance with a request made by the American 
Federation of Labor at its annual convention in November, 1935, 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey, the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
appointed early in 1936 what was known as the Technical Advisory 
Committee on Trade and Industrial Education. The committee 
was appointed to advise the Commissioner and his staff in connec- 
tion with all questions surrounding plant training." "vh 

The advisory committee consisted of nine members, three rep- 
resenting the interests of organized labor, three the interests of 
employers, and three the interests of vocational education. 

Advisory Committee on Vocational Training for Firemen. 
In 1930 the International Association of Fire Chiefs requested the 
Federal Board to assist in the development of a national program of 
vocational training for firemen. For several years following this 
request the Board, in cooperation with that organization, assisted 
in the development of an instructor training program for firemen 


1 For the complete text of the policy on plant training, recommended by this Com- 
mittee, see Statement of Policies (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1937), ` 
Bulletin No. 1, pp. 55-58. 
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and in the development of a complete analysis of the job of fire 
fighting. 

In April, 1938, in accordance with recommendations made by 
the education committee of the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, the Commissioner of Education appointed an advisory 
committee composed of eight chiefs of Fire Departments and the 
secretary-treasurer of the Firefighters Union. 

"The function of this committee was to provide counsel and ad- 
vice to the Commissioner of Education and his staff in promoting 
and developing training programs for fire department personnel. 
It also made recommendations concerning job analyses, instruc- 
tional materials, and other phases of training included in the pro- 
gram. s 

Additional Advisory Committees. Other committees which 
have functioned on a national level have been utilized by the federal 
staff for specific purposes, after which they have been discharged. 
Among them were committees representing the Laundry Owners’ 
National Association, National Association of Retail Grocers, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, and the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers. In each instance the committees were formed 
for the purpose of developing instructional materials and other 
publications designed to serve personnel engaged in these fields. 

> The most recent representative advisory committee for trade 

_and industrial education, on a national basis, was appointed early 
in 1948. The committee meets on call of the chief of the trade 
and industrial education service in the Vocational Division of 
the U.S. Office of Education. During the year the committee had 
two meetings. А third meeting was postponed to 1949. 'T'he present 
membership and the interest each represents is as follows: 

J. A. Brownlow, American Federation of Labor. 

Fred A. Erhard, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship. = 

Carroll E. French, National Association of Manufacturers. 

George Guernsey, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

William R. McComb, U.S. Department of Labor, Wage and 
Hour Division. Р 

Collis Stocking, U.S. Employment Service. 

Lee P. Turner, Association of General Contractors of America, 


Inc. 
€ 
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Arthur B. Wrigley, New Jersey State Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Representative Advisory Committees on the State Level. 
Since neither the basic vocational education act nor the regulations 
and policies of the federal office required states to provide for the 
organization and use of advisory committees, the states were urged 
to make provision in their state plans for vocational education for 
the use of such committees. 

A survey completed in 1939 revealed that: 

1. Twenty-six states had provisions in their plans for general 
advisory committees to advise with state officials regarding the total 
program; 

2. Thirty-three states provided for a separate committee for 
agricultural education; ; 

3. Forty-two states provided for separate committees for trade 
and industrial education; 

4. Thirty-five states provided for separate committees for home 
economics; 

5. Thirty-three states provided for separate committees for 
distributive education. * 

The tabulation further showed that: ч 

1. Ten states had organized and used general advisory com- 
mittees; 

2. Six states used committees for agricultural education; Н 

3. Twenty-two states made use of advisory committees in the 
field of trade and industrial education; 

4. Five states used committees for the home economics service; 
and 

5. Twelve states made use of advisory committees in the dis- 
tributive field. ` 

The difference between the number of states having provisions 
in their plans and the number of states having active advisory com- 
mittees at work was so great as to cause adverse comment on the 
part of organized labor. Charges were made that the provision 
in state plans was “window dressing.” 4 

Representative Advisory Committees on Local Level. These 
local committees have been of two types, namely, the general ad- 
visory committee and the craft committee. 

The general advisory committee is composed of representatives 


“ 


re 
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from the various interested groups in the community. Craft com- 
mittees are organized to provide counsel concerning a specific trade 
or craft. Their functions are more specific. The advice of the craft 
committees is of inestimable value to local directors in such mat- 
ters as the amount and type of training to be offered within a craft, 
content of the courses; the type of equipment, qualifications of the 
instructors, numbers to be trained, and recommendations concern- 
ing general policies and matters posed by the general advisory 
committee. 3 е" ә M. 

The study completed in 1939 showed that 34 states reported 530 
local centers using general advisory committees. Forty states rc- 
ported that craft committees were used in 1,343 local centers. 


USE OF REPRESENTATIVE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR WAR 
PRODUCTION WORKERS 


4 Г 

Soon after establishing the national defense training program in 
July; 1940, later known as the Vocational Training Program for 
War Production Workers, it was evident that many problems would 
arise involving labor and management. In anticipation of any 
specific need, the U.S. Commissioner of Education requested the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to appoint two representatives each to serve as con- 
sultants to the Office of Education. The American Federation of 
Labor, therefore, appointed Miss Florence Thorne and Frank 
Fenton. The Congress of Industrial Organizations appointed Ralph 
Hetzel and Stanley Ruttenberg. These four consultants met fre- 
quently with С. E. Rakestraw, consultant for employee-employer 
relations, the U.S. Office of Education, to discuss various problems 
arising in connection with the war production training program. 

One of the first problems was that of special state and local ad- 
visory committees in connection with the war-training program. 
As a result of the discussions and deliberations on the problem, 
policies and regulations concerning the organization and utiliza- 
tion of representative advisory committees were promulgated by 
the Commissioner of Education and issued by the U.S. Office of 
Education.® oa "NA 

АП the states, including the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 


8 See Misc. 2801 (U.S. Office of Education). 
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and Hawaii, organized state and local committees in all com- 
munities where training was offered. | 
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i СНАРТЕВ XXIX 


КА PT d 
Vocational Training for World War І (1917-18). 
X^ Cun И FE 

*, Ж: x 2x ` * 

_ Тһе earliest record of formal discussion by the Federal Board 
or its staff of the. subject treated in this chapter is recorded in 
Prosser Memorandum No. 7. In August, 1917, he presented a 
number я questions to the legal counsel of the Board. The very 


first question presented was: | ~ 


Does the wording of Sections 1 and 6 of the Smith-Hughes Act, authorizing the 
Federal Board to make stuc ies, investigations, and reports to aid in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of vocational education, legalize the expenditure of federal 
money for the vocational training 
—of handicapped soldiers, 

—of workers in shipyards and munitions plants, or . 
m the training of mechanics and technicians needed by the Army and 
Navy? i 


Mr. Richardson, the Board’s legal counsel, replied: 


The only limitation imposed by the statute upon the “studies, investigations, 

and reports to be made by the Board,” is that the reports must be such as may be 

» used in aiding the states in the establishment of vocational schools and classes, and 

in giving instruction therein, and shall include the various subjects enumerated in 

Section 6. Itis assumed that the purpose of the particular investigation referred to 

‘in your question is to aid the states in establishing schools. If so, the moneys are 
available for the cost of such investigations. 


ў ~ р * 
__ Needs of the Armed Forces. It was recognized that World 
War I was to be a war of mechanized forces. Fighting called for 
trained mechanics and technicians as well as trained troops. It was 
recognized also that when the national armed forces went into 
battle they needed mechanics and technicians in numbers sufficient 
t5 needs ее 6 i 
The conscripted men already in cantonments were to furnish 
‚ the first supply of men for training as mechanics and technicians. 
‘a The problem, therefore, was to provide training for conscripted 
,men.in numbers sufficient to meet the requirements of a rapidly 
expanding Army and Navy. А а 
1 The authors have drawn freely and often without the formali 


r ity of quoting fro 
the Annual Reports of the Federal Board for Vocational een d eects 
of this chapter. 
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Needs of Industry. The war also created an expanded condi- 
tion in industry. The armed forces needed mechanical scientific 
equipment as well as guns and ammunition. To produce the needed 
equipment and supplies, industry called for more and more trained 
craftsmen, ? ` 


у F w x's ts. 
Mechanics Wanted. By October it became clear to those mak- > Jl 


ing the study that for an army of 1,500,000 fighting men, as at 
that time proposed, 200,000 mechanics in excess of those procurable 
through the draft, enlistment, and induction would be needed. 
As a result of its preliminary investigations, the Federal Board 
decided that in accordance with mobilization plans developed be- 
tween June and October of 1917, a very large number of con- 
scripted men could be trained in evening classes in a variety of 


occupations in which proficiency was urgently demanded by the А 
^ 


Services. Y у 

The Board sought means whereby the training resources of the 
country could be utilized for the purpose. After many conferences 
with army officers in an effort to discover the needs of the Army 
for trained mechanics, a plan was formulated which could be aided 
financially through funds appropriated by the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. fe + " ‹ 

The Army Makes Known Its Needs. At last the needs of the 
Army began to emerge from abstract theories into concrete jobs 


and men. Through official Army contacts it was learned that what | 
it needed most were: (1) radio operators and repairmen; (2) auto*- 


mobile drivers and repairmen; (3) gas engine repairmen; (4) gen- 
eral machine repairmen; and (5) aircraft repairmen. * ^ 
At the request of the Army officials, the Federal Board immedi- 


ately undertook, through its research division, to make a study of. 


the exact occupational demands of the corps services, both as to 
numbers needed and qualifications necessary, and to organize 


courses of study by which men could be trained and prepared for | 


service. : TU 
Evening Schools and Classes Deemed Best. The Board re- 
garded the development of war training classes in evening schools 


as the most efficient type of school for the following reasons; . 


(1) By proper admission requirements men could be enrolled who 
had the best civilian experience and knowledge on which to build. 
(2) War production in industry would be disturbed less than by any 
other method of training because men could take training fitting 


+ & ¢ 
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them for afmy service in selected occupations at the same time they 
were working at their regular occupations in civilian life and sup- 
„porting themselves and their families. (3) Federal funds were avail- 
“able to aid in this work, and an adequate scheme for proper super- 
vision was being developed under provisions of the Vocational 
Education Act. Consequently, properly organized classes would 
not duplicate any existing training methods and would not set up 
an expensive method for conduct of classes, support for travel of 
agents, or expense for new equipment. 

Deferment of Vocational Teachers. At a meeting of the Board 
on December 11, 1917, the standing committee authorized the 
director to take steps necessary to place in class 5 (Selective Service 
Regulations) all persons engaged in industrial, trade, technical, 
or agricultural education as teachers. This was to be done when 
it could be shown to the satisfaction of the local or district exemp- 
tion boards that the services of such individuals as teachers would 
result in a larger food supply, the better training of conscripted 
men, or the more effective or productive operation of industry. 

At this same meeting two special agents for war training were 
appointed: H. W. Geromanus, special agent and expert in occu- 
pational training of conscripted men, and Kenneth G. Smith, 

| special agent and expert in occupational training of conscripted 
men. è 

These experts engaged in research and supplemented the or- 
ganization work of W. I. Hamilton, special agent for war training 
on the trade and industrial education staff.? 

Welders Needed. Additional evidence of the need for war train- 
ing was presented to the Federal Board by A. С. Morrison, Secre- 
tary of the International Acetylene Association, in a conference 
with the director of the Board on December 12, 1917. Mr. Mor- 
rison stated that the Quartermasters Corps, Signal Corps, Aviation 
Division, Ordnance, and Engineering divisions of the Army were 
in need of welders. 4 

Evidence was presented to show that at least 5,000 welders were 
needed by the Army immediately. It was estimated that Germany 
had 20,000 welders at the outbreak of the war prepared for war 
service. It was also estimated that the United States had only 6,000 
welders at that time. The problem as stated was to organize a 


? Mr. Hamilton was succeeded by J. C. Wright in September, 1918. 
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program training 10,000 oxyacetylene welders—5,000 for the Army 
апа 5,000 for industry. Y 

Vocational Training for Shipbuilding. By December 20,. 
plans for war training were rapidly crystallizing in the office of the ` 
Federal Board. The director issued an order setting forth the ad- 
ministrative procedure for promotion, organization, and inspection 
of evening and part-time classes for the training of men for ship- 
building occupations. The responsibility was placed in the Trade 
and Industrial Division. The assistant director for Trade and In- 
dustrial Education was instructed to prepare a recommendation 
defining (1) the relationship of the federal program to state and 
local shipbuilding programs, and (2) the relationship of the Board's 
regional agents assigned to coastal states to the program. 

To establish a clearinghouse through which office problems 
could flow to be analyzed and correlated, a Committee on War 
Training was created. The committee consisted of Mr. Munroe, 
chairman of the standing committee, who had accepted responsi- 
bility for promoting war training for conscripted men; Mr. Carris, 
Assistant Director of Industrial Education, who was given the re- 
sponsibility for promoting shipyard training; Dr. Winslow, As- 
sistant Director of Research, and Dr. Prosser, Director of the Fed- 
eral Board. : 


PROMOTING WAR-TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Тће staff of the Federal Board entered upon an active promo- 
tional campaign to develop evening classes to which should be ad- 
mitted conscripted men in draft classes 1 and 2. Those men were 
to be admitted who showed that they had the background of pre- 
vious experience and the ability necessary to do the work of the 
classes to be organized by local public schools. The work developed 
rapidly, and a report of progress up to January 1, 1918, may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Arrangements had been made to employ a staff of special 
agents to prepare courses of study and to carry out the necessary 
administrative arrangements. 

2. Тће Federal Board had arranged with state boards for the 
organization of evening classes in radio and “buzzer” work. By 
January classes had been organized in which nearly 5,000 men had 


received instruction. 
3. Representatives of the Board were in immediate and almost 
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daily communication with the various branches of the Army to 
secure data necessary to prepare courses of study and teaching 
outlines in those occupations for which adequate training could 
be given in the evening classes. 

4. In cooperation with the office of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, seven questions covering the occupation and experience of 
drafted men had been inserted in the selective-service question- 
naire. 

5. Authority had been secured from the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral for duly accredited representatives of the Federal Board to 
examine the answers filed by registrants in regard to their occupa- 
tional experience. 

6. On December 19 the Board called a conference at Wash- 
ington of state directors of vocational education to explain the sit- 
uation in regard to Army needs and to secure the cooperation of 
vocational schools and teachers. Twenty-four states were repre- 
sented at that conference, and, by subsequent correspondence, the 
cooperation of practically all other state departments of vocational 
education was obtained. 

Special Agents Appointed. The need for speedier action within 
the states was recognized, since few of the state- boards had had 
time to organize and employ qualified state directors and super- 
visors having experience in industry in accordance with the pro- 
visions of state plans. The director of the Federal Board presented 
to the standing committee his recommendation that official action 
be taken to appoint in each state a special agent for the Board who, 
because of his official designation, could help secure speedier action. 
This recommendation was approved on January 10, 1918. 

To further this program the Board, on January 11, 1918, called’ 
a conference of representatives of technical colleges at which 47 
Institutions were represented. Subsequent correspondence with 
other institutions showed a willingness and ability of such colleges 
to give intensive training in periods of four to eight weeks during 
May to November to a total of about 180,000 men. On January 17 
the Board called a similar conference of private secondary tech- 
nical schools, which showed available resources for training ap- 
proximately 54,000 men within the same period. 

Committee on Education and Special Training. On February 
6, 1918, by order of the Secretary of War there was created within 
the War Department a Committee on Education and Special 
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Training. The purpose of the Committee was “ќо study the needs 
of the various branches of the Service for skilled men and tech- 
nicians; to determine how such needs shall be met; to secure the 
cooperation of the educational institutions of the country, and to 
represent the War Department in its relations with such institu- 
tions; to administer such plans of special training in colleges and 
schools as may be adopted.” к 

Joint Survey of Training Centers, Beginning on February 18, 
agents of the Board and army officers detailed for the purpose made 
a survey in fifteen centers extending from Boston to Manhattan, 
Kansas. This was done to ascertain the facilities and arrangements 
that could be made to begin (on April 1) the training of about 
10,000 men for mechanical occupations in the Army. On February 
25 and 26 the agents returned with excellent reports concerning 
their inspections. These, together with the réports of the military 
officers, were presented to the Committee on Education and Spe- 
cial Training. М 

In authorizing the establishment of day schools for conscripted 
men, the Federal Board believed that by a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the War Department and state boards for vocational | 
education, the Board would furnish courses of study and assist in 
supervising instruction and administering the plan. The Committee 
on Education and Special Training, however, felt that inasmuch 
as many private institutions to which the Federal Board had no 
legal responsibility would be involved, insuperable obstacles would 
stand in the way of establishing effective working relations between 
the several official bodies and executives of colleges and private 
trade and industrial schools. Consequently, on March 20, the 
Board withdrew all its proposals regarding administrative relations 
with the Committee on Education and Training. It continued the 
work already begun by arrangement with properly designated 
Army officials in preparing courses of study. Later it released three 
of its special agents to serve in organizing Army training schools. 

Training Record Cards, By devising a system of reports and 
vocational training cards, an attempt was made to insure the place- 
ment of men, by Army personnel officers, in accordance with their 
experience and training. In anticipation of a need for making ЖР 
adjustments of routine placements not in accord with the speci 
training and experience of the soldier, a channel was left open to 


him by which he could make the fact known to the office of the 
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Federal Board. This was done so that the question of securing his 
transfer through appropriate military channels could be expedited. 
To this end, a duplicate card was given the trainee when he left 
the school with instructions for him to fill in necessary data of his 
placement, if not in line with his training, and mail it to the Federal 
Board, under the franking privilege printed thereon. 

In addition, a certificate of proficiency as a radio and “buzzer” 
operator was issued by schools giving such training. This card the 
trainee retained as evidence of his having completed the prescribed 
course. " & 

Army Placement Offices. Some confusion in getting men as- 
signed to Army service in the occupations for which they were 
trained was inevitable under the circumstances attending the rapid 
mobilization of what was (1917-18) an unprecedented number of 
men. Arrangements were made by the Signal Corps by which all 
men trained as radio and buzzer operators were absorbed into that 
service as rapidly as they developed a proficiency in the transmis- 
sion of ten words a minute. Because of the rapid expansion of Army 
departmental activities, the placement of men for other occupations 
was not so satisfactory during the first months of the operation of 
the evening classes. The vast majority of men, however, were 
placed in accordance with the training they had received. On 
May 7, the Adjutant General issued the following order to all 


personnel officers in camps and cantonments, through division 
commanders: 


Draft men sent your division from the May draft and all subsequent drafts 
who have certificates showing that they have been instructed in certain subjects in 
schools under the direction of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, should 
be given assignments where they can utilize the training obtained in these schools. 
You are directed to instruct your personnel officers to record on classification card 
training each man has received, and make assignments accordingly. 

Henry Pinckney МсСАш 
The Adjutant General 


у Classes in Shipyard Occupations. By the end of June classes 
in shipyard occupations were reported as having been organized 


in cooperation with the Federal Board in the following states and 
schools: 


North Carolina Wilmington 
Pennsylvania Chester; Girard College, Philadelphia 
Ohio Cleveland and Lorain 
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New York Port Richmond, Staten Island, Newburgh, and Buffalo ` 

Minnesota Duluth 

Delaware Wilmington 

Connecticut Bridgeport and Housatonic 

California San Diego, Long Beach, San Pedro, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, and Alameda 

Maine Bath 

Oregon Portland and Astoria 

Washington Seattle 


Seven states reported the employment of agents giving their 
full time to the organization of these classes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF WORLD WAR I TRAINING PROGRAM 
TO OTHER ACTIVITIES 

The World War L training program extended over a period of 
less than fifteen months. By Armistice Day, November 11, 1918, it 
was just in full swing, and, had the war lasted another year or two, 
its contribution toward winning the war would have been much 
greater. However, the showing made by the federal, state, and local 
boards during the months the program was in operation was a 
creditable one. In addition to the training of mechanics and tech- 
nicians there were many related activities of Government toward 
which the war training program made both direct and indirect 
contributions. 

Contribution to Employment Management. During the war 
the following government agencies combined to carry on service 
for the training of employment managers: The War Department 
through the Ordnance Department; Quartermaster General; Gen- 
eral Staff; committee on education; Adjutant General’s Office; and 
committee on classification and personnel; the Labor Department; 
the War Industries Board; the United States Shipping Board; and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The work was concentrated and carried on under the immedi- 
ate direction of the War Industries Board. This board was discon- 
tinued on December 31, 1918. Bernard Baruch, chairman of that 
board, joined with Secretary William C. Redfield in a request to 
the President that money be made available to continue this work 
under the auspices of the Federal Board for vocational education. 
The President authorized the use of $25,000 from the appropria- 
tion for national security and defense to carry on this work until 
July 1, 1919. The work was concluded in the office of the Board 
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under the immediate supervision of L. S. Hawkins, Chief, Division 
for Vocational Education. 

Contribution to Training of Shipyard Workers. In соппес- 
tion with the work of the production of ships as carried on by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, there was established by that or- 
ganization a section of education and training. The program of this 
section provided: 

1. A staff and organization for giving instructor training to 
shipyard mechanics. 

2. Training departments for training “green” help ог men from 
allied trades for shipyard occupations. 

3. An advisory staff cooperating with shipyards operating their 
own training departments or interested in securing instruction. 

4. An inspection service for training departments carried on by 
the yards. 

5. Evening and part-time courses, particularly in drawing and 
mathematics, to supplement the training given in the yards. 

This educational service was carried on by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation which also supervised the actual work of shipbuilding 
in the yards. With the ending of the war the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation discontinued its training program. 

Contribution to Foreman Training. One of the greatest con- 
tributions, indirectly due to vocational training for the needs of 
industry during World War I, was that made to the improvement 
of foremanship. For the éfitire period of our great industrial ex- 
pansion the foreman had been ignored in all educational programs. 
By the very nature of his job he could not be given pre-employment 
training in the handling of men. Furthermore, most employers 
assumed that any good mechanic could be a "boss." He could 
show “green” workers how to do the job, and thus train them.’ 

Contribution to Vocational Training for Women.‘ A survey 
made in 1918 by the National League for Women's Service dis- 
closed that the number of women engaged directly or indirectly 
in industrial work necessary to carry on the war was a million and 
a quarter. Li 

The war caused a rapid influx of women into machine shops in the 
metal trades and munitions factories and into the woodworking 


*See Chapter XX for more detailed history of the origin of foremanship training. 
* Anna L. Burdick, Vocational Summary (August, 1918). (Аппа L, Burdick was the _ 
Special Agent, Girls and Women, Federal Board for Vocational Education.) 
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shops, machine shops, and drafting rooms of aircraft manufactur- 
ing plants. 

They were called to take the places of draftees inducted into 
the Army and to fill new positions created by the demand for 
greater and greater production. They were recruited from less de- 
sirable jobs, from the ranks of those who needed work because of 
economic pressure and because the family had been disrupted by 
the induction of husbands and brothers into the armed forces. 

Many women continued in industrial employment after the war 
ended. They had broken down all prejudices as to their ability to 
perform a man’s job in an efficient manner when properly trained. 

Contribution to the Vocational Education Program. The 
Smith-Hughes Act was not a war measure. It was conceived to 
meet the nation’s need in time of peace. It was, however, sufficiently 
broad and flexible in its provisions for a national program in which 
federal, state, and local governments could cooperate to promote 
vocational education and training to meet the needs of war. 

It was merely by accident that the final enactment of legislation 
defining and providing for a national program of vocational едиса- 
tion occurred in time of national stress. Persistent efforts made in 
the three years preceding the outbreak of war in Europe culminated 
in the 1914 Report of the Commission on National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education. The program developed from this report. Set 
up in the vocational education act of 1917 was a peace program 
representing a popular demand that our public school system be 
democratized and take account of the practical needs of the youth 
of the country. 

In 1917 Congress acted upon the recommendations of its 1914 
Commission, accepted them and enacted the legislation proposed, 
with little modification. Б 

As we look back over the years that have intervened since 
World War I and note the effects of war training upon vocational 
education, we can see a number of benefits resulting from that early 
experience. Some of those benefits were: 

1. The country as a whole became conscious of the need for 
vocational education in a much shorter period of time. 

2. Military and political leaders recognized that in modern 
warfare men eligible for military service must be trained as me- 
chanics and technicians, and that large numbers of potential 
workers—both men and women—must be trained for war produc- 
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tion in industry. This lesson was of signal value when preparations 
for World War II were getting under way. 

3. Emphasis on age groups moved from the preparation of 
unemployed youth for initial employment to the extension training 
of employed youth and adults. Later more than half of the total 
enrollment in all fields was made up of those not in the full-time 
school. : 

4. It was recognized that the age-old work of spinning, weav- 
ing, knitting, and garment making carried on largely by women 
in the home had been taken over by mass production machinery. 
The girls and women thus displaced constituted a vast potential 
force if given vocational training. 

5. It was shown that girls and women, when trained to do 
‘men’s work," developed commensurate efficiency. 

6. The need for short, intensive, teacher-training courses to 
be given occupationally competent workers to fit them for teaching 
was emphasized. 

7. The need for a program of foreman training gained recog- 
nition. The foreman had long been the “forgotten man" of in- 
dustry. 

8. The philosophy was advanced that vocational education 
was a part of the preparation for living needed by all normal in- 
dividuals rather than a device for keeping youth in school or for 
taking care of delinquent, incorrigible, or mentally incompetent 
pupils enrolled in the secondary schools. 

9. Awareness of the need for state and local supervision of 
vocational education as a function of teacher training on the job 
was advanced by a number of years. 

10. Through experienced leadership the way was prepared for 
a much more extensive war training program for World War II, 
in which the same government agencies—federal, state, and local— 
cooperated. 


STATISTICS OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


During World War I, as a result of activities supervised by the 
Federal Board, 61,151 men were trained in 125 different centers.® 
These men were trained for such occupations as those listed in the 
table which follows: 


* Third Annual Report (Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1919). 
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Radio and buzzer орегаїогз................ 31,194 
Auto mechanics. ......---+ . 10,998 
Auto drivers. ....-.+++ +s. 2,392 
Machinists. :............: 3,712 
Electricians. . 2,012 
Woodworkers. ..... 951 
Airplane mechanics. . 662 
Welders. .........-- 1,009 
Sheet metal workers. . 291 
Blacksmiths. ......-- 467 
Mechanical draftsmen. . .. 1,296 
Other occupations... . <. seem tt 6,167 

Total ^) а ар E ея Д1 


In addition, about 30,000 men were trained in evening schools 
along lines supplementary to their daily employment. Practically 
all of these courses were supplemental to work done in essential war 
industries. The Federal Board from time to time urged upon state 
boards the necessity of pushing the instruction in evening classes 
along war industries lines. The response to this request was most 
gratifying. 
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СНАРТЕК ХХХ 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Soldiers, 
Sailors, and Marines (1918-21) 


FAITHFUL TO THE VISION 


The war is won. А steadfast courage for the aftermath of war is the next duty. 
No chafing under minor inconveniences should be allowed to creep into the hearts 
which would have given life itself freely for freedom. No regrets for the long, full 
price should be allowed to mar the wonderful vision of spiritual values that led 
them to the altar of sacrifice. 

Can the Nation keep the vision? Can the individual keep joy in his offering 
to liberty? Can each American remember that all this suffering was endured for 
him? 

“Ве ye faithful to the heavenly vision." 

Laura Drake HILL 


From the day of its organization, July 21, 1917, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education took an active interest and a lead- 
ing part in the promotion of vocational rehabilitation. It was con- 
cerned with the men disabled in World War I as well as with the 
thousands of men and women injured each day in peacetime pur- 
suits. 

‘Two war services stood out as being peculiarly within the prov- 
ince of the newly created board: The vocational rehabilitation for 
military and civilian service of men disabled in line of duty, and 
the preparation of the vast numbers of mechanics and technicians 
needed to conduct modern warfare and to supply the instruments 
and munitions of war, including the building of ships. 


EVOLUTION OF NATIONAL SYSTEMS OF VOCATIONAL 
RE-EDUCATION FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Going back in history one finds the disabled soldier of earlier 
wars had only his pension—a monetary award—to aid him in 
after years. Pensions were often delayed for years before being 
authorized by Congress. Soldiers of the War of the Revolution 

*In this chapter, as in the preceding and following chapters, the best source of 
historical data is the Annual Reports published by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education from 1917 to 1922. The authors, as members of the executive staff of the 
Board, were responsible for these reports and have drawn freely from them. 
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(1775-83) were not granted pensions until 1818, and then only in 
indigent cases. This act was liberalized in 1832, fifty years after the 
war had ended. 

There was little historic precedent for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of disabled men previous to World War I. The idea may be 
said to have had its inception in Europe with the beginning of 
the war in August, 1914. Even then the program lacked careful 
planning and was carried on in isolated attempts to cope with a 
national emergency in France, Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, and in Canada and other British Do- 
minions. 

The Federal Board, when making its study of our own problem, 
drew heavily on the experience of Canada. When the initial or- 
ganization to administer the program was set up a number of per- 
sons having knowledge of Canadian rehabilitation programs were 
given appointments on the executive staff of the Board. 

Senate Resolution No. 189. Interest in a program of vocational 
rehabilitation for disabled veterans soon invaded the halls of Con- 
gress. Senator Hoke Smith, who had successfully sponsored the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, was 
now ready to serve the disabled veteran, as is shown by the follow- 
ing resolution :” 

Resolved, that the Federal Board for Vocational Education be directed to 
furnish to the Senate such information as it may have or can readily obtain on the 
rehabilitation and vocational re-education of crippled soldiers and sailors. 


At a meeting of the standing committee on February 12, 1918, 
the director advised the committee of the receipt of Resolution 
No. 189, and added that a similar Resolution had been sent to the 
War Department. In both cases the information requested had 
already been sent. The data sent by the Federal Board consisted 
of a preliminary study entitled, “Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Placement of Disabled Soldiers and Sailors.” 

The Problem. By the end of the third year of the conflict in 
Europe, there were approximately 13,000,000 wounded and crip- 
pled soldiers in the belligerent countries, including 3,000,000 cases 
of amputation. Without doubt it seemed that 100,000 of our own 
disabled men would be returned during the first year of fighting 
and that at least 20,000 of them would require total or partial 


2 Senate Res. No. 189, 65th Congress, 2d Session. 
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vocational re-education to overcome vocational handicaps in- 
curred in service. 

It was also estimated that the second year of fighting would add 
40,000, and the third, 60,000, to the total number requiring such 
re-education. These estimates were based on the assumption that 
an army of 1,000,000 would be overseas the first year, an army of 
2,000,000 the second year, and an increase of 1,000,000 annually 
thereafter. In the light of actual developments it must be recognized 
that these figures were estimates based on the best information 
available at the time the study was made. 

Preliminary Study of Need for Vocational Re-education. 
The study revealed that European countries engaged in the war 
had been moved to undertake the work because they had found 
that such training was required by the vocationally handicapped 
veteran for the following reasons: 

1. To insure economic independence, 

2. To avoid vocational degeneration, 

3. To prevent his exploitation, 

4. To conserve his experience and trade skills, 

5. To insure the rehabilitation of the nation itself, 

^b То more economically adjust the supply of labor to demand, 
an 

7. To aid the returning disabled and vocationally handicapped 
man in developing new vocational efficiency. 

Vocational training had already established its claim as a means 
of producing and increasing economic efficiency, and Congress had 
endorsed such training by appropriating federal funds for its sup- 
port in the public schools. The study pointed out that the same 
training opportunities could not be denied the disabled soldier or 
sailor—whose need was special and peculiar in that his physical 
impairment was the direct result of his service—while extending it 

. to other workers having no special claim to Government favor. 

Specific Services To Be Rendered. The specific services to 
be rendered the disabled man, as analyzed by the research staff, 
included: 

1. Registration of each man, including a description of his 
disability, or of any condition which would prevent him from earn- 
ing a livelihood in his former occupation. 

2. Provision for occupational exercises in hospital workshops 
during the period of his convalescence. 
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3. Provision for vocational re-education of convalescents in 
cases requiring such training. 

4, Placement in a wage-earning occupation of men vocationally 
rehabilitated. 

5. Continuous registration and follow-up service as a means of 
correcting errors in training or placement. 

Immediate Action Necessary. Legislation needed to be en- 
acted with all possible speed; funds to support the program had 
to be appropriated. An administrative organization had to be con- 
ceived, planned, and brought into being, with trained workers 
equipped to handle the special problems of returning veterans. 

Time was needed to make essential contacts with cooperating 
agencies and to outline working relations with them. The training 
of teachers, supervisors, and administrators would require consid- 
erable time for any program of the character recommended. In 
fact, the vocational training of the men for which the whole program 
was being planned was of itself a new and difficult job for which 
educational institutions had had little or no experience. Immediate 
action was necessary if the job was to be done at all. 

Rehabilitation Conference.? The need for action was brought 
to the attention of the President, who authorized the Secretary of 
War to call a conference of representatives for the purpose of formu- 
lating a plan of rehabilitation. The conference began January 14, 
1918, and remained in session for several days. A subcommittee 
was appointed to draw up a suitable bill for presentation to Con- 
gress. That committee represented the following: 

Office of the Surgeon General of the Army 


Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the Navy 
Hospitals for the insane under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior 
Council of National Defense 

United States Bureau of Education 

Department of Labor 

Bureau of War Risk Insurance 

United States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
United States Public Health Service 

Federal Board for Vocational Education 

American Red Cross 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
National Association of Manufacturers 

American Federation of Labor 

The medical profession 


4? Fourth Annual Report of the Federal Board (1919-20), р. 262. 
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After deliberation the subcommittee presented a report em- 
bodying a bill substantially similar to that subsequently passed 
by the Congress in June, 1918. In this bill, however, rehabilitation 
work was to be administered by a commission of five persons rep- 
resenting the Surgeon General of the Army, the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Navy, the Department of Labor, the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Bills Are Introduced. Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, and 
Representative Sears, of Florida, introduced on April 8 and April 
10, 1918, in their respective branches of Congress, a bill providing 
for the work of vocational rehabilitation of members of the armed 
forces of the United States. Hearings on the bill were held before 
the Joint Subcommittee on Education and Labor of the Senate and 
the Committee on Education of the House on April 30, May 1, and 
May 2. 

The legislation passed both Houses of Congress with little op- 
position, and was signed by the President on June 27, 1918. The 
original draft of the bill also included a section extending the bene- 
fits of vocational rehabilitation to disabled civilians. By common 
consent and with the understanding that the Congress would con- 
sider the needs of the disabled civilian in later proposals, the sec- 
tion was deleted from the bill. 

The bill provided, in brief, that the general scheme and super- 
vision of re-educating the war-disabled soldiers and sailors would 
be supervised and administered by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and the curative and occupational therapy 
would be administered by the Surgeon General’s Department while 
the men were in hospitals, and prior to their discharge. After being 
ес from the hospitals, the jurisdiction of the Federal Board 

egan. 

Administrative Problems. On June 29, 1918, two days after 
the bill became a law, the Federal Board called the attention of the 
office of Surgeon General of the Army and the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Navy to the section of the law requiring such 
cooperation between their offices and the Federal Board, “аз may 
be necessary to effect a continuous process of vocational training.” 
It asked permission to enter the Army and Navy hospitals, under 
suitable regulations, to explain the benefit of the new law to the 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. At the same time it brought 
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to the attention of the Department of Labor the section requiring 
cooperation between that Department and the Federal Board for 
the purpose of securing employment for rehabilitated veterans. 

Satisfactory arrangements were made almost immediately with 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and with the Department 
of Labor. Formal admission to the hóspitals was withheld until 
December 11, 1918, more than five months after the passage of the 
Act, on the theory that injured men, when physically rehabilitated, 
would be needed for noncombative service and should not be 
brought into contact with civilians seeking their ultimate restora- 
tion to industrial life. 

Informing Disabled Veterans. In order to discharge its obli- 
gation to place before every disabled veteran full information 
about the opportunities available to him for rehabilitation and re- 
cducation through the National Rehabilitation Program, the board 
sent three agents to France in August, 1918. They were well re- 
ceived by the military authorities, and, with the sanction of Gen- 
eral Pershing and the active cooperation of the American Red 
Cross, it was possible to bring the benefits of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act to the attention of practically every American on 
the fighting front. Similar information was given on the returning 
transports and, altogether, the Board distributed over 5,000,000 
leaflets and bulletins concerning the program. 

Nevertheless thousands of disabled men returned to civilian 
life with little knowledge or appreciation of the benefits of the re- 
habilitation law. These uniformed men may be divided into two 
main groups: (1) men discharged with disabilities during the four- 
teen months of war before the passage of the Act—that is, between 
April, 1917, when war was declared and June, 1918, when the Act 
was passed—and (2) a very much larger number of disabled men 
sent out from the army hospitals between June 27 and December 11, 
1918. Many of these men had scattered throughout the United 
States. The job of getting information to them about the Rehabilita- 
tion Act was both difficult and expensive. 

Armistice Adds New Difficulties. Even after admission of its 
agents to the army hospitals had been granted, new difficulties 
confronted the Federal Board. After the Armistice (November 11, 
1918) the pressure for discharges was so great that, instead of hav- 
ing a total of 15 or 20 discharge points, as the War Department 
had at first expected, the number rose to over 300, there being at 
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one time 120 in the State of New York alone. To secure contact 
at so many discharge points with every individual was an impossible 
task. Thousands were, therefore, added to the great number al- 
ready in civilian life without knowledge of the Rehabilitation Act. 
In addition to the foregoing difficulties, many men, in order to 
secure immediate discharge, swore that they had no disability. 
The Federal Board, in order to counteract this “stumbling block" 
to the admission of these men into training frequently found itself 
in the difficult position of having to amend the affidavit of a dis- 
abled man before it could admit him to the benefits of vocational 
training. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL 
. REHABILITATION ACT 
At the meeting of the standing committee on July 25, 1918, the 
director submitted his Memorandum No, 150 in which he outlined 
a scheme of organization and administration for the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. In devising this scheme he followed the policy 
of separating the functions of the Board for vocational education 
as given it under the Smith-Hughes Act, and as given it under the 
Smith-Sears Act for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors. Each function was to be administered by а sep- 
arate division of the board except for certain central services or 
divisions which would participate in the work of both functions. 
Original Staff Officers. Beginning with the transfer and pro- 
motion of W. I. Hamilton, on July 11, 1918, from the position of 
Special Agent for War Training to the position of Superintendent 
of Advisement and Training in the new Division of Rehabilitation, 
the Federal Board rapidly added personnel to carry out the func- 
tions of the Smith-Sears Act. By the month of October of that year, 
the following members of the Executive Staff had been appointed: 
. A. C. Chandler, Chief of the Division 
. Kidner, Special Adviser 
. C. Miller, Field Organizer 
- I. Hamilton, Superintendent of Advisement and Training 
. L. Smith, Superintendent for Cooperation 
- L. Brunson, Superintendent for Employment 
. T. Critchett, Superintendent of Personnel 


. Madrill, Superintendent of Records and Returns 
. Richardson, Superintendent of Case Work 
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In addition to these professional appointees on the central office 
staff, appointments were also being made to positions in the field 
service. 

Cooperative Agencies and Groups. From the very beginning 
of its administration of the vocational education program in co- 
operation with the states, the Federal Board had followed the 
practice of seeking the advice and cooperation of the states through 
conferences with executive officers, state directors, and state super- 
visors. It was in harmony with that practice that a conference was 
called in Washington on July 11 to 13 immediately after the sign- 
ing of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. Attendance at this con- 
ference consisted almost entirely of state directors of vocational 
education. 

The conference was called to discuss the administration of the 
Smith-Sears Act. It was realized that the Federal Board must either 
establish its own schools for the re-education of disabled men 
or make arrangements with public and private schools throughout 
the country to provide the instruction with the entire cost borne by 
the Federal Government. Since training would be done within the 
states, every consideration called for a clear understanding of the 
new program and a definite policy adopted which would not in- 
terfere with the operation of the Smith-Sears Act, or bring the 
re-educational work into conflict with the work of state boards in 
the operation of schools and classes under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

In addition to establishing cooperative working relations with 
state boards, the Federal Board initiated correspondence in the 
form of memorandums addressed to the director of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, the Office of the Surgeon General, and the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau. Each of the memorandums outlined the 
responsibility of the organization addressed and pointed out how 
all might cooperate to avoid conflict in the effort to serve the dis- 
abled man. In addition, the Board received active cooperation from 
the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the War 
Camp Community Service, the American Red Cross, the Вепеу- ' 
olent and Protective Order of Elks, the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, the National Catholic War Council, the National Manu- 
facturers Association, the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. of 
America, the American Federation of Labor, and various other 


public and private agencies. 
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Important Changes in the Executive Staff. Many members 
of the original staff of the Federal Board accepted appointments 
with the understanding that they were on leaves of absence from 
their former jobs and that in all probability they would return to 
them after the Board's program had been organized and was under 
way. Тће board recognized the weakness of this arrangement in 
that it would cause a large turnover among its top officials a year 
or two later. However, it decided that the only way to get the pro- 
gram in operation without undue delay, during an emergency 
period, was to look to experienced leadership rather than attempt 
to select and train a staff of inexperienced men and women. 

First Chief Resigns. Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Chief, Division oí 
Vocational Rehabilitation, came to the Board from Richmond, 
Virginia. He was the first chief of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division. At the meeting of the Board held on April 18, 1919, his 
resignation was accepted, effective April 17. At the same meeting 
the Board filled the vacancy by the promotion of Dr. H. L. Smith, 

‚ of Indiana, effective April 17, 1919. 

When Dr. Smith presented his resignation in August of that 
same year, the Board, at its meeting on August 14, approved the 
recommendation of the standing committee that Uel W. Lamkin, 
of Missouri, be promoted from Field Organizer to Chief, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, effective August 14, 1919. 

The Director Resigns. After serving the Federal Board for a 
period of two years, Dr. C. A. Prosser tendered his resignation as 
executive director at a meeting of the Board held August 14, 1919, 
to become effective on the first day of November. His resignation 
was accepted with expressions of great regret on the part of the 
Board. Dr. Ргоззег returned to William Hood Dunwoody Institute 
in Minneapolis to resume his duties as its director, a position from 
which he had been given extended leaves of absence during his 

` service with the Federal Board. : 

New Director Appointed. After being without a director for 
a period lasting eight months, the Board at an adjourned meeting 
on June 21, 1920, voted that Uel W. Lamkin be appointed Director 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education at a salary of $6,500 
per annum, effective July 1, 1920. 

Unwinding *Red Tape." It was inevitable that in the be- 
ginning of the rehabilitation program all authority for making 
decisions and power to act should be centralized in the Washing- 
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Conference of District Vocational Officers, Rehabilitation Division, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1920 
1, Е. T. A. McLeod; 2, R. J. Fuller; 3, W. В. Wilson; 4, Uel W. Lamkin; 5, W. A. 
Clark; 6, С. A. Zuppann; 7, W. Н. Magee; 8, C. H. Anderson; 9, W. F. Doughty; 
10, G. G. Schulz; 11, J. L. Sibley; 12, C. W. Sylvester; 13, С. Е. Partch; 14, Н. A. 
Nye; 15, N. Ricciardi; 16, L. Herbst 


ton office. The district and local offices were nonexistent. They had 
to be planned, located, equipped, and staffed before they could 
begin to function. Their personnel for the most part were untrained 
to deal with new government functions such as the re-education 
of disabled persons, the determination of occupational fitness, and 
many other functions of the rehabilitation program, which, for 
the first time in the history of the nation, were being offered to its 
victims of war. Under these conditions delays and mistakes were 
unavoidable. Congress was busy with other war problems. It could 
not act promptly to relieve the strain. It was to be expected that, 
sooner or later, criticism of the Board would cause Congress to order 
an investigation of its work. iy 

The criticism came in the good old American way, through 
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complaints directed to the press. There it was treated as “news” 
which should be handled by special feature writers. The public 
responded with demands for action. 


HEARINGS ON ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

In due time an investigation was authorized by Congress. Hear- 
ings were held before the Committee on Education of the House of 
Representatives, and the Committee submitted its report.* The 
report made thirteen recommendations, three of which were on 
steps which only Congress could take. One depended on action by 
the Civil Service Commission. Of the remaining nine, the Federal 
Board had itself recognized the need for improvement of five. Тће 
use of the Elks Fund was approved and the Committee recom- 
mended that Congress match the fund by another $200,000 to bc 
used for the same purpose. 

Uel W. Lamkin, as Chief of the Vocational Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion, was called upon to bear the brunt of the cross-examination 
carried on by members of the Committee. He made a good witness 
and received the commendation of the Committee. 

Elks Gift Fund. Reference was made during the hearings to the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks Gift Fund and to its usc 
for the relief of veterans who were late in being awarded compensa- 
tion by the War Risk Insurance Bureau and, on that account, 
could not be put on a training status and receive monthly subsist- 
ence allowances. 

The Federal Board as the agent of Congress in administering 
the re-education and training program could do nothing to relieve 
such cases because its jurisdiction did not begin until after the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau had pronounced a veteran a “compensable” 
case. 

.. Realizing the situation, the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks contributed to the “Gift Fund” of the Federal Board the 
following sums of money: | 

1. Fifty thousand dollars to cover the cases of those men who 
could not legally receive either compensation or training at the 
expense of the Federal Government. This group included a large 
number of men who served in the armies of our allies. 


* House of Representatives Report No. 1104, 66th Congress, 2d Session. 
? Authorized by Sec. 7 of the Act, Public No. 178, 65th Congress, 
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2. Fifty thousand dollars to be loaned to disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines so that they could be promptly placed in train- 
ing with proper maintenance while their compensation award was 
being determined by the Government. This fund constituted a 
“revolving fund,” since the amount loaned to the individual was 
deducted from that which was due him when his case was finally 
reached and adjudicated by the War Risk Insurance Bureau. The 
amounts deducted from the veterans’ allowances were returned to 
the **Elks Fund” to be used over and over again. 

The House Investigating Committee commended this procedure 
very highly in its report and recommended an immediate appro- 
priation of $200,000 by Congress for the same purpose. 

Contributions to this revolving fund were made by the American 
Red Cross and by Congress through the Sundry Civil Act of 
March 4, 1921. By the end of that fiscal year the Federal Board had 
in the fund the sum of $500,000 upon which it could draw for the 
relief of needy trainees. A report on the status of the fund as of 


July 1, 1921, showed that out of $636,000 loaned to veterans, only 


$36,000, or less than 6 per cent, was then outstanding. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FUNCTIONS FOR WAR DISABLED 
UNDER SWEET ACT 


The first and most important recommendation made by the 
Committee on Education of the House of Representatives was 
made in the Spring of 1920. The hearings were held over a period 
of ten weeks and the recommendation made was that all three 
Government agencies serving disabled men be consolidated under 
one agency. During the next twelve months the agitation was con- 
tinued by various groups, and Congress finally passed what was 
currently known as the “Sweet Act.” It was approved by President 
Harding on August 9, 1921, and became effective immediately.* 

Under the provisions of the Sweet Act all Federal Government 
activities relating to ex-service men were placed under a single 
administrative control in the newly established United States 
Veterans Bureau. 

The Federal Board immediately transferred to this new agency 
its entire Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, including personnel 
records and equipment. 


% Public Law 47, 67th Congress, 1st Session (approved August 9, 1921). 
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When the transfer was completed, the Federal Board was left 
with two major functions: 

1. The administration of the Smith-Hughes Act, approved 

. February 23, 1917, providing for a program of vocational education 
in cooperation with the states, and 

2. The administration of the Industrial Rehabilitation Act,’ 
approved June 2, 1920, providing for a program of vocational re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise, to be 
carried on in cooperation with the states. 

On August 9, 1921, the Federal Board had 6,450 persons in its 
employ. After the transfer to the Veterans Bureau it had between 
80 and 90 left to carry on its two major programs in cooperation 
with the states and local communities. These two programs had 
always decentralized government responsibility and authority by 
placing the principal burden out in the states where, as “partners” 
of the Federal agency, they were near the job to be done. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Civilians (1920-43) 


Promotion of legislation to establish a program of vocational 
rehabilitation for disabled civilians followed closely after enactment 
of the Smith-Sears Act in 1918. The Act provided rehabilitation 
training services to war-disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. This 
made it much easier to “sell” the civilian rehabilitation idea to the 
President, Congress, and the public generally. Except that these 
men were wards of the Government, disabled in military service, 
and generally young, many of whom had neither a trade nor a 
profession nor a remunerative occupation, the basic economic 
philosophy in justification of expenditure of public funds for voca- 
tional rehabilitation was substantially the same as for soldiers. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION BY 
FEDERAL BOARD 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Bill (H.R. 4438) was passed by 
Congress and signed by President Wilson, June 2, 1920.1 It had 
been passed without material change from the original proposal 
introduced in September, 1918." Its passage came at the end of an 
eight-month period during which the Federal Board had been 
without a director. Dr. Prosser had resigned on November 1, 1919, 
and his successor, Mr. Lamkin, began his duties on July 1, 1920. 
Mr. Fisher had been appointed to succeed Mr. Lamkin as Chief, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, and Mr. Hawkins continued 
as Chief of the Vocational Division with Mr. Carris as assistant 
chief. 
At the meeting of the Board on June 21, the new Act for dis- 
abled civilians was considered. It expressed the view that: 


With reference to the administration of the Act providing for the vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry, it was the sense of the Board that 


1 66th Congress, 2d Session. у 
2 First draft, H.R. 12740, was introduced by Representative Bankhead on August 
12, 1918. A revised draft, H.R. 12880, was introduced on September 11, 1918, in the 
65th Congress, 2d Session. 
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’ Mr. Lamkin, as director, prepare in cooperation with the chief, Division of Vo- 
cational Education, a plan of organization and administration. 


Plan of Organization Presented. When the Board met on 
August 25, Director Lamkin presented his plan for the organization 
and administration of the Board with special reference to the In- 
dustrial Rehabilitation Division. 

The director stated that there was agreement to everything sub- 
mitted in the proposed plan with the exception of whether Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation work should be on a coordinate basis with the 
heads of the Vocational Division and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division, or with the heads of the subdivisions of these respective 
divisions. His personal recommendation was that there be three co- 
ordinate divisions. 

After discussion the Board voted: 


That in organizing the work under the Industrial Rehabilitation Act the same 
be created as a separate division of the Board. 


The Board also voted: 


That the position now occupied by Mr. Lamkin be known as director, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and that the heads of the three divisions be known 
as assistant directors, each for his particular division. 

That in the absence of the director, the assistant director act for him in the fol- 
lowing order: First, Assistant Director for Vocational Education; second, As- 
sistant Director for Vocational Rehabilitation; and third, Assistant Director for 
Industrial Rehabilitation. 

That the present assistant directors be known as chiefs of their respective 
services, 


Appointment of Assistant Director. The Federal Board early 
established the policy of promoting deserving employees to posi- 
tions of higher grade rather than bringing new personnel into the 
Board at higher levels. Such a policy as the latter would have 
subjected its program to the lack of continuity and the deteriorating 
influence of politics. New personnel were usually inducted at lower 
levels and given an opportunity to gain promotion by the quality 
of their work. 

At its meeting on September 15, 1920, the Board, in keeping 
with its policy, promoted Lewis H. Carris to the position of As- 
sistant Director for Industrial Rehabilitation. 

A Year of Uncertainty. A year of uncertainty followed the 
reorganization of the Board in 1920. Agitation to consolidate the 
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three services—War Risk, Public Health, and Vocational Rehabilitation 
—available to the disabled veterans of World War I, continued in 
Congress and elsewhere. ^ 

Doctors Prosser, Chandler, and Winslow had presented their 
resignations in the middle of the previous year and returned to their 
former jobs or to new jobs. State and local school systems were offer- 
ing higher salaries than the Federal Government. Five members of 
the professional staff, who as regional agents represented the Board 
in its relations to the states—Messrs. Hummel, Taylor, Heim, 
Smith, and Miss Stanley—had also tendered their resignations in 
September, 1919. They left to accept positions in the states or on 
the faculties of teacher-training institutions. 

The spirit of patriotism which had supported the second term 
of President Wilson was ebbing. A new leadership was demanded 
by a majority of the voters in the 1920 elections. The administra- 
tion of President Harding saw a change in the membership of the 
Federal Board. 

'The Board had already lost the good counsel and advice of 
David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, who had been made 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1920. It had also lost the services of 
Secretary William C. Redfield, one of the pioneer leaders in voca- 
tional education. He had resigned from the Commerce Department 
in 1919. It was now to lose their successors, Edwin T. Meredith 
and Joshua W. Alexander, along with W. B. Wilson, Secretary of 
Labor and chairman of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Dr. Claxton, U.S. Commissioner of Education and Arthur Е. 
Holder, labor representative оп the Board, were soon to follow. 

Of the old Board that had assisted its director in steering the 
ship through troubled waters only two members, Mr. Monroe and 
Mr. McIntosh, survived the year of uncertainty, and Mr. Monroe’s 
service terminated at the end of his second appointment on July 17, 
1921. 

Even these changes were not all. Mr. Lamkin, director of the 
Board, resigned in June of 1921, effective on August 10, and Mr. 
Hawkins, Assistant Director for Vocational Education, tendered 
his resignation, effective August 31 of that same year. = 

Reorganization of Board. The transfer of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Division of the newly organized United States Veterans 
Bureau, was provided for in the Sweet Act of August 9, 1921. The 
Board was then left with its program of vocational education, for 
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which it was originally created by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 
and its program of industrial rehabilitation established under the 
Act of June 2, 1920. Once again it was without a director. Six of its 
seven members were new and had little knowledge of the Board’s 
program. Its membership now included: 


Henry С. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, Chairman 

John J. Tigert, U.S, Commissioner of Education 

Calvin Е. McIntosh, representing agriculture 

Edward T. Frank, representing manufacture and commerce 
Harry L. Fidler, representing labor, Vice-Chairman 


At its first meeting on March 16, 1921, the new Board elected 
James J. Davis, Secretary, of Labor, as its chairman. As an indica- 
tion of its interest in the program and the desire of its members to 
become acquainted with their responsibilities, it held eight regular 
meetings until August 11, with an average attendance of 80 per 
cent. At this meeting the Board consolidated the assistant director- 
ships for Vocational Education and Industrial Rehabilitation under 
the leadership of Lewis H. Carris, as Administrative Head. With 
this action, the executive staff of the Board consisted of: 


Lewis H. Carris, Administrative Head 

J. С. Wright, Chief, Trade and Industrial Education 

С. Н. Lane, Chief, Agricultural Education : 
Anna E. Richardson, Chief, Home Economics Education 
Earl W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education 

John Aubel Kratz, Chief, Industrial Rehabilitation 

John Cummings, Editor and Statistician 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION BY STATE BOARDS 


Under the two acts defining the functions of the Federal Board, 
cooperative activities in the field of vocational education and re- 
habilitation are indicated which imply the development of admin- 
istrative machinery in each of the 48 states, the territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska, the Island of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 
Administrative control of these activities is centered for each state 
in the state board for vocational education, which is the adminis- 
trative agency representing the state in its cooperation with the 
Federal Government. Official contact with the states has been en- 
tirely through the state boards, which prepared state plans under 
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which reimbursements of federal money were allotted to the states. 
These plans were submitted to the Federal Board for approval as 
being consistent with the provisions of the federal acts appropriat- 
ing money for allotment each year to the states, and when so sub- 
mitted and approved the state plan became virtually a contract of 
cooperation between the Federal Government and the state. 

Accepting the Benefits of the Act. The Federal Act laid down 
certain mandatory requirements that each of the states was ге- 
quired to include in its acceptance act. These were: 

1. Formally accept the provisions of the Federal Act. 

2. Empower and direct the state board for vocational education 
to cooperate with the Federal Board in the administration of the: 
act. 

3. Provide, in those states having a state workmen's compensa- 
tion board, or other state board, department, or agency charged 
with administration of the state workmen's compensation or liabil- 
ity laws, that a plan of cooperation be formulated between such 
board, department, or agency, and the state board charged with 
the administration of the act. Such a plan was to be effective when 
approved by the governor of the state. ; 

4. Provide for the supervision and support of the courses of 
vocational rehabilitation to be provided by the state board. 

5. Appoint the state treasurer as custodian of federal funds. . 

The dates on which the states formally accepted the benefits 
of the Federal Act are shown in Table I. 


CONDITIONS GOVERNING THE USE OF FUNDS 
(АСТ OF JUNE 2, 1920) 

The Industrial Rehabilitation Act has been amended a number 
of times. Therefore, the analyses of its provisions given here are 
based on the original Act and not on the Act as amended. The original 
Act contained a number of provisions setting forth the conditions 
under which the “partnership” of the state and federal govern- 
ments would become operative. Principally they included :* 


1. That for each dollar of federal money expended there should be expended in 
the state, under supervision and control of the state board for vocational education, 
at least an equal amount of state, local, or other money for the same purpose; that 
no portion of the appropriation made by the Federal Act shall be used by any 
institution for handicapped persons except for the special training of such in- 


3 Seventh Annual Report of the Federal Board (1923), p. 126. 
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СоорЕВАТІМС STATES 


DATE ОР АССЕРТАМСЕ 


By Governor 


By Legislature 


Colorado. . 
Connecticut. 


North Dakota. 
Ohio....... 
Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina, 
South Dakota. . 


June 26, 1920 
August 24, 1920 
December 30, 1920 
July 1, 1929 
September 14, 1920 
May 25, 1925 
August 16, 1920 
December 27, 1920 

une 28, 1921 

une 29, 1920 

eptember 3, 1920 
November 22, 1920 
December 6, 1920 
December 1, 1920 
December 16, 1920 
December 6, 1920 


November 10, 1920 
June 25, 1920 
October 19, 1920 
November 29, 1920 
October 23, 1920 
ОЧОК 18, 1920 


uly 20, 1920 

uly 27, 1920 
October 29, 1920 
july 22, 1920 

ecember 29, 1920 
November 29, 1920 
September 30, 1920 
November 27, 1920 
June 12, 1920 
October 31, 1920 
October 14, 1920 
December 20, 1920 
December 7, 1920 
March 20, 1933 
August 30, 1920 
December. 18, 1920 
February 21, 1921 


October 6, 1920 
March 14, 1921 
February 8, 1923 
June 3, 1921 
April 25, 1925 
July 1, 1929 
‘April 12, 1939 
May 25, 1925 
August 16, 1920 
March 1, 1921 
Да 28, 1921 
arch 10, 1921 
Магсһ 8, 1921 
Арш 2, 1937 
March 23, 1922 
July 3, 1922 
‘April 4, 1921 
April 2, 1929 
May 27, 1921 
May 17, 1921 
April 23, 1919* 
arch 30, 1922 
April 7, 1921 
arch 3, 1921 
April 4, 1921 
arch 28, 1919* 
March 11, 1924 
September 17, 1920 
March 12, 1921 
May 13, 1920* 
August 26, 1920 
March 11, 1921 
May 14, 1921 
April 14, 1925 
February 20, 1923 
March 2, 1921 
April 15, 1921 
March 14, 1927 
March 12, 1921 
March 29, 1921 
May 23, 1929 
February 23, 1921 
April 5, 1937 
ch 28, 1922 
March 20, 1933 
April 14, 1921 
py 12, 1921 
ebruary 21, 1921 


* Моте: In anticipation of passage of Federal Act. 
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dividuals entitled to the benefits of the Act as determined by the Federal Board. 

2, That the state board should submit to the Federal Board for approval plans 
showing (a) the kinds of vocational rehabilitation and schemes of placement for 
which the appropriation should be used; (b) the plan of administration and super- 
vision; (с) courses of study; (d) methods of instruction; (е) qualification of teachers, 
supervisors, directors, and other necessary administrative officers or employees; 
(f) plans for the training of teachers, supervisors, and directors. 

3. That the state board should make an annual report to the Federal Board 
on or before September 1 of each year on the work done in the state and on the 
receipts and expenditures of money under the provisions of the Act. 

4. That no portion of any moneys appropriated by the Act for the benefit of 
the states should be applied, directly or indirectly, to the purchase, preservation, 
erection, or repair of any buildings or equipment, or for the purchase or rental of 
any land. 

5. That all courses of vocational rehabilitation given under the supervision and 
control of the state board and all courses of vocational rehabilitation maintained 
should be available under such rules and regulations as the Federal Board should 
prescribe, to any civil employee of the United States disabled while in the per- 
formance of his duty. 


After four years’ experience in administering the industrial 
rehabilitation program, twelve states had not yet inaugurated 
programs in this field of vocational training. The states that had 
programs reported directors and head supervisors in charge, as 
shown in Table II. 

Growth of the Program, 1920-24. A steady increase in the 
number of persons being rehabilitated was reported by the states. 
This fact was shown by the following statistics: 


NUMBER REHABILITATED 
AND RETURNED 


FiscAL YEAR TO EMPLOYMENT 
1921 523 
1922 1,898 
1923. _ 4,530 
1924 5,594 


Prior to the passage of the Industrial Rehabilitation Act of 1920, 
only six states had been offering vocational rehabilitation to dis- 
abled men and women. With the close of the period of operation 
under the Act of 1920, 36 states were rendering their disabled citi- 
zens fit for remunerative employment: It was argued by some. of the 
state leaders that much greater progress would have been made if a 
degree of uncertainty as to the future of the program could have 
been avoided. State boards did not want to build up a staff of com- 
petent workers without the assurance that they could be main- 
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TABLE II. ROSTER or PROFESSIONAL Starrs ОР STATE BOARDS RESPONSIBLE FOR CIVILIAN 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, May 10, 1924 


Heap SrATE 


STATE DIRECTORS, 
Supervisors, Ступ~ 


Executive Orricers, | VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


5тАТЕ Boarps AND VOCATIONAL tan VOCATIONAL 
"ATION REHABILITATION 
co W. Abercrombie 
О. Case 


м 
H.D. 
Clarence В. Gwyn 


Willis W. Grant 
SE Du ^7 
A. О. Sarre 

B. 


Packard 


Herbert A. Dallas 
Percy Angove 
Oscar M. Sullivan 
Sam E. Woods 

F. V. Wenkle 
Lief Fredericks 


C. A. Fulmer J-R. Jewell 
F. D. Bradley - 
Wesley A. O'Leary’ `` joseph D. 
чук, а Ба 
І. A. Wilson R. M. Little 
T. E. Brown H. L. Stant 


Edward Erickson 


D. A. Bikins 
S. S. Riddle 


L. H; Dennis 


D. M, Blankenship 


е P. Hambrecht 
James R. Coxen 


tained after 1924. They hesitated to make contracts to train dis- 
abled persons when it was uncertain whether there would be funds 
to carry them over to complete their training program. The good 


advice Senator McKellar of Tennessee gave his colleagues in the 
Senate! on June 19, 1919, when the basic Act was up for considera- 


me 
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tion had not been taken. The Act was not permanent in all its 
provisions. 

Speaking on a proposal to limit the life of the Act to four or five 
years, Senator McKellar said: 


1 believe the friends of the measure ought 10 stand together and make it perma- 
nent. .. . It is a humane undertaking on which we are about to embark, and 
we ought to fix it right at the beginning and stand by it. . . . There are going to 
be maimed and wounded and injured young men and women in industry as long 
as time shall last. They are not for this year or for next year or for the next five 
years, but they will be coming on every year. It is a duty the National Government 
as well as the State Government should perform, notwithstanding the objection 
of my distinguished friend from Utah. 


Supplementary Legislation. On October 12, 1923, an in- 
quiry was sent to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget in which 
he was asked to advise the Board as to whether an extension of this 
legislation beyond the four-year period would be in accord with 
the legislative program of the President. This administrative pro- 
cedure had been made a general practice for all Government 
agencies under the Budget and Accounting Act of June 10, 1921. . 
One week later the following reply was received: 


October 19, 1923 
My pear Ме. WRIGHT: : 

Referring to your letter of October 12, I have today presented to the President 
the material which you have prepared concerning the work of your Board, the 
principal item of which pertains to the matter of obtaining legislation to continue 
the work of promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry 
or otherwise and their return to civil employment. 

The President has instructed me to advise you that the legislation which you 
propose to provide for the continued promotion by the Federal Government of 
vocational rehabilitation of the civilian disabled meets with his approval. An af- 
firmative statement that the President has approved the submission of this pro- 
posed legislation to Congress should be made in your letter presenting the matter 
to Congress, as required by paragraph d-(a), Budget Circular No. 49, issued by 
direction of the President, December 19, 1921. : 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Н. М. Lorp 
Director, Bureau of the Budget 


This letter made the way clear for the presentation of a request 
to Congress. A special report on the subject was transmitted by the 
chairman of the Federal Board, on December 13, 1923, to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- ` 
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sentatives, requesting early consideration by Congress of the neces- 
sary legislation. 

Hearings on H.R. 5478. Mr. Dallinger lost little time arrang- 
ing for hearings before the House Committee on Education of which 
he was chairman. On January 23, 1924, the committee met to con- 
sider statements presented by the director of the Board and a num- 
ber of resolutions passed by various organizations interested in the 
rehabilitation program. The committee concluded its hearings on 
February 7 and issued its report with the recommendation that the 
Bill, H.R. 5478, be given early consideration and be passed by the 
Congress. 

In the meantime a similar Bill, S. 2590, had been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Fess of Ohio. A report on this Bill was pre- 
sented by Senator Sterling, of South Dakota, on April 21, 1924, in 
which the Committee recommended early consideration and pas- 
sage. Special rules were granted by the Committee on Rules in 
both the House and the Senate to speed up consideration of the 
legislation. 

Amended Bill Is Passed. The House of Representatives passed 
its Bill on May 10, and the Senate passed its Bill on June 3, 1924, 
after being amended so as to limit the authorization to a period of 
two years. 

The action of the Senate threw the Bill into conference, since the 
House refused to concur in the Senate amendment. Congress was 
about ready to adjourn and, if the Bill had not been passed in some 
form, most of the states would have had to abandon their rehabili- 
tation programs. A compromise seemed the best solution. The 
conferees agreed on a three-year extension, but in somewhat am- 
biguous language. 

Instead of having limited the Act to a three-year period, the 
language approved by the conferees read as follows: 


s+ + there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the use of the states, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, . . . for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1925, June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, and thereafter for a period of three 
years, the sum of $1,000,000, 


The ambiguity consisted of not having deleted the phrase “апа 
thereafter for a period of three years.” Congressional leaders recog- 
nized that it would not be possible to get the conferees together 
again to correct their signed report. What were they to do about it? 
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In a few moments Senator Sterling obtained the floor and presented 
the report of the conferees in the following words quoted from the 
Record: 

Mr. Sterling: Mr. President, I ask for the present consideration of the confer- 
ence report just laid before the Senate. 

Mr. President pro tempore: Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Тће report was agreed to. 

Similar action was immediately taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in this way the Act was extended for six years in- 
stead of three as the Conferees intended. 

The new Act was approved by the President on the following 
day, June 5, 1924, but Congress adjourned before the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill in which the item was inserted could be passed. 

Bridging the Gap in Federal Funds. Following the transfer 
of the Division of Rehabilitation for disabled soldiers and sailors in 
August, 1921, the Vocational Division of the Federal Board was 
limited to $200,000 for administrative expenses. With a rapidly 
growing program the sum was not enough. The director discussed 
the emergency created by the adjournment of Congress without 
making an appropriation to continue the vocational rehabilitation 
program with his staff and with the Board. It was agreed that if the 
Bureau of the Budget would not object, the surviving members of 
the rehabilitation staff—for several had already resigned—could 
be transferred to a pay roll supported by Smith-Hughes funds up to 
January 1, 1925. This arrangement would bridge the gap until 
Congress could pass the deficiency appropriation bill. The Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, General Lord, was disposed to be co- 
operative. He pointed out, however, that in the event Congress did 
not make the appropriation, it would be necessary not only to 
dismiss the rehabilitation staff but also to furlough enough of the 
vocational education staff to absorb the amount used for rehabili- 
tation in order to avoid creating a deficit. General Lord also agreed 
that if and when the funds were appropriated for rehabilitation, a 
like amount could be transferred back into the Smith-Hughes ас- 
count. The sum of approximately $10,000 was involved. 

The resources on hand in the states consisted of state funds al- 
ready appropriated by their legislatures, together with some соп- 
tributions made by cooperating agencies. Some of the states had | 
difficulty using their state funds since they were conditioned upon 
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the state receiving its allotment of federal moneys. As best they 
could, most states trimmed their sails to meet the emergency and all 
but one avoided a complete break in their service to disabled ci- 
vilians. However, the uncertainty of whether there would be any 
federal funds for the year caused a marked lowering in the rate of 
progress. When Congress met in December the first deficiency act 
carried an appropriation. In due time the vocational fund of the 
Federal Board was reimbursed and the states had federal money to 
supplement expenditures already made from state funds. 


EXTENSION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION TO HAWAII, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND PUERTO RICO 


At the request of Governor Farrington, the benefits of vocational 
rehabilitation were extended to Hawaii in 1924. At the request of 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., they were extended to Puerto 
Rico in 1931. The extension to the District of Columbia was 
sponsored by Representative Summers of Washington who, as a 
member of the House Committee on Appropriations, got his in- 
spiration from the committee’s chairman, the Honorable Will 
Wood, of Indiana. At a Hearing on appropriations Mr. Wood 
asked about the District of Columbia. On being reminded that the 
basic Act did not include the District, he remarked, “Well, some- 
thing ought to be done to show that it [the District] is a part of the 
United States of America." 


PROGRESS IN CIVILIAN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


For a resumé of ten years of progress we are indebted to the 1930 


Annual Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
page 57: 


June 30, 1930, marked the end of a period of ten years during which the 
Federal Government had participated in state programs of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled civilians and the close of the first year of operation under the Act 
of February 23, 1929, providing for the administration of vocational rehabilitation 
service in the District of Columbia. 

During the year 1930 covered by this report over 4,500 disabled persons were 
fitted for and placed in remunerative employment, the work being done under state 
programs with federal cooperation. These persons represented all types of the dis- 
abled. They were rehabilitated into over 600 different occupations, ranging from 
unskilled to highly skilled labor, and including purely professional and technical 
employments. Over 20,000 persons were reported to be on the state rolls in process 
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of rehabilitation at the close of the year. The total cost of rehabilitating a disabled 
person and rendering him self-supporting had been found to average under $300, 
which is less than the cost of supporting such a person in idleness for a single year. 


Five additional pieces of legislation were to be enacted before 
the vocational rehabilitation program for disabled civilians settled 
down as the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in the Federal 
Security Agency in 1943. Lack of space prevents more than a brief 
reference to the history of their passage. 

Administrative Functions of Rehabilitation Transferred. 
During the 27-year period covered by this chapter, the administra- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation functioned as a division of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education from June, 1920, to 
October 10, 1933. Then it was transferred along with the functions 
of vocational education to the Secretary of the Interior and by this 
administrative order placed in the U.S. Office of Education, under 
the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education. This ad- 
ministrative organization continued to function until July 28, 1939, 
when the United States Commissioner of Education ordered “that 
beginning with this date John A. Kratz will be known as the 
Director of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division and will report 
directly to the Commissioner.” Four years later the entire program 
was absorbed in the newly created Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation in the Federal Security Agency under the following leader- 
ship: 

Michael J. Shortley, Director 

John A. Kratz, Associate Director 

Tracy Copp, Assistant Director, Division of Rehabilitation 
Standards 

Joseph V. Hunt, Chief, Division of Administrative Standards 

Margaret Paulick, Administrative Officer 
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СНАРТЕК ХХХП 


Vocational Training for World War II 


This chapter deals with the development and operation of th 
special program known first as Vocational Education for Nation: 
Defense (V.E.N.D.) and later as Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers (V.T.W.P.W.). It should be remembered that 
concurrent with this special war activity there was also in operation 
a program of day, part-time, and evening schools, started in 1917, 
and known аз the “regular” program. The importance of this lat- 
ter program cannot be overemphasized in discussing the contribu- 
tion made to the war effort by vocational education. * 

In nearly twenty-five years of operation there had been de- 
veloped thousands of teachers, supervisors, and administrators who 
became the spearhead of the war production training program. 
Thousands of its graduates functioned in war production industries 
and the armed forces to say nothing of the added thousands trained 
for industry during the war years. 

The 1945 Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education to the U.S. Office of Education shows that during 
the years 1941 to 1945, inclusive, enrollments in these regular in- 
dustrial classes reached a total of nearly four million. Of these, more 
than two million were employed workers attending part-time or 
evening classes in which the instruction was supplementary to their 
daily employment. Another million—for the most part younger 
workers—were enrolled in the general continuation school. 

The germ of the idea which later developed into the War Pro- 
duction Training Program originated with Major Frank J. Mc- 
Sherry (now a retired brigadier general) who was assigned by the 
Chief of Staff of the Army to study training problems. Major Mc- 
Sherry made a careful study of several government agencies en- 
gaged in various aspects of training. He held many conferences with 
Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, L. S. Hawkins, Chief, Trade and Industrial Education Serv- 
ice, and many others in the Vocational Division of the United 
States Office of Education. He inspected several of the state pro- 
grams in order to talk with state leaders and see the program in 
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operation. He became convinced that the vocational schools of the 
country could render valuable assistance in case the emergencies 
then considered a possibility became a certainty. Probably he did 
more than any other one individual to acquaint high-ranking army 
officers and influential members of the War Department with the 
activities of the vocational schools. 

As a result of the activities just mentioned, the following letter 
Was transmitted, March 16, 1939, from Assistant Secretary of 
War Louis Johnson to Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes: 


During the past eight years of depression industrial corporations in the United 
States have reduced or eliminated apprentice training in the principal trades. As a 
result, the supply of skilled mechanics in this country is becoming more limited. 
From a national defense viewpoint, the supply of skilled mechanics is a very im- 
portant element. 

"The greatly increased use of aircraft in military operations, the mechanization 
and motorization of ground troops, and the increased number of automatic weap- 

. ons, necessitate a tremendous number of skilled mechanics, not only to manu- 
facture this equipment, but also to operate and maintain it in the field. The num- 
ber of mechanics of all types necessary to meet the military requirements in the 
next war will greatly exceed the number required during the World War. 

The production requirement which will be put on industry by the military 
services for munitions of war in case of an emergency will be very great. Delay in 
the production and delivery of war material to our military services will slow up 
mobilization and handicap field forces to such an extent as to adversely affect their 
efficiency. The necessity for definite plans whereby an adequate supply of skilled 
workers can be quickly trained for the industries engaged in the production of 
munitions of war, is obvious. 

The greatest need for additional skilled mechanics will be in the industrial 

plants which are expanding facilities and those changing from production of peace- 
time articles to munitions of war. The withdrawal of sorely needed skilled me- 
chanics as instructors for an apprentice school, under the above conditions, would 
seriously affect the immediate production of the plant concerned. 
у The many vocational educational institutions, both public and private, giving 
instruction in various trades, are well located, have trained instructor personnel 
and adequate plants for the training of the skilled personnel required. These in- 
stitutions could immediately take over the training programs with little, if any, 
change from the normal programs of instruction. I believe these are the most ex- 
peditious and efficient agencies for the training of additional skilled workers re- 
quired by industry and the military services in time of war. 

The War Department proposes to prepare plans whereby public and private 
vocational educational institutions throughout the United States may be utilized 
E: case of an emergency to train mechanics for the military services and for in- 

ustry. 

In view of the detailed knowledge of vocational education and of existing in- 
stitutions in this field possessed by the personnel of the Division of Education in 
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your Department, I feel that representatives of that office would be of great аз- 
sistance to the War Department in the preparation of these plans. 

If agreeable to you, it is requested that you designate a representative, or 
representatives, of the Division of Education to meet with representatives of the 
War Department to prepare plans for the training of additional mechanics re- 
quired in case of an emergency. 


On March 29, Secretary Ickes replied as follows: 


Your letter of March 16 in which.you call attention to the limited supply of 
skilled mechanics in this country from a national defense viewpoint, and to the 
many vocational education institutions giving instruction in various trades which 
could immediately take over the training of additional skilled workers required by 
industry and the military services in time of war, with the request that the Secre- 
tary designate a representative, or representatives, of the Division of Vocational 
Education to meet with representatives of the War Department to prepare plans 
for the training of additional mechanics required in case of an emergency, has 
been received. 

On the advice of the Commissioner of Education, I am designating the fol- 
lowing representatives of the Vocational Education Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation, to cooperate with representatives of the War Department in the prepara- 
tion of plans for the training of additional mechanics required in case of an 


emergency: 
Layton S. Hawkins, Chief, Trade and Industrial Education Service 
James R. Coxen, Special Agent for Research and Administration 


R. W. Hambrook, Agent Specializing in Aviation 


The War Department designated Major Frank J. McSherry, 
Major William H. Sadler, and Captain Walter Weible as its repre- 
sentatives. The committee selected Mr. Hawkins as chairman, since 
it was evident that one of the first tasks undertaken would be to se- 
cure more information about the extent of the training facilities of 
the vocational schools than was then available in the Office of 
Education records. It was decided to secure this information from 
the vocational schools through the state directors of vocational edu- 
cation and state supervisors of industrial education. 

The War Department members advised regarding the probable 
trades and occupations in and for which training would probably 
need to be given. Mr. James R. Coxen and Mr. Frank Cushman, 
the latter a consultant in Vocational Education and a reserve 
officer in the Navy, worked out the forms for he various shops 
concerned with these occupations. On May 1, 1939, the following 
letter from Mr. Hawkins went out to all states: 


In response to a request from the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the In- 
terior has appointed a committee from the Vocational Division of the Office of 
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Education to meet with representatives of the War Department to prepare plans 
which could be used for the training of additional mechanics if the emergency of 
war required such training. It is as chairman of this committee that I am writing 


to you. 
We are sending you two sets of blanks for transmittal to your schools in secur- 
ing the information which you deem necessary for the projection of such plans. 


You will note that we need this information from both private and public schools 
which have industrial shops that are equipped. Please instruct each school to fill 
out one copy of Form A and one of Form B for each trade taught in the school. 


Schools Ready. Preliminary review of the returns from the 
states in August, 1939, indicated that about 1,000 schools were 
equipped to render almost immediate service if funds for cost of 
operation could be provided. It was also estimated that facilities 
were adequate to enable 50,000 persons to receive training at one 
time. In other words, there were 50,000 training stations. During 
the ensuing nine months there was further inspection of vocational 
schools by army officers and a completion of the survey returns by 
the joint committee. 

On May 29, 1940, the U.S. Office of Education released a 
brochure entitled, Training for National Defense, setting forth the pos- 
sible use of existing vocational school facilities in a program of na- 
tional defense. The data in the publication were based mainly upon 

» the results of the survey. It had been correctly anticipated that in 
due time the Bureau of the Budget would call for figures showing 
how many defense workers the vocational schools could train and 
the estimated cost of such training. Accordingly, the brochure con- 
tained the following estimate: 


STUDENTS Cosr 
А. Summer schools, a 1940 summer session 
of 10 weeks БЫ SCR УА жуз ee 150,000 $15,000,000 
В. Extra shifts during the regular school 
year, after class hours.............. 225,000 27,000,000 
C. Expanded trade-extension programs for 
employed могкегв................. 375,000 21,000,000 
Таан sa о. 750,000 $63,000,000 


Concurrent with the survey of vocational school facilities was the 
creation. and operation of the “Interdepartmental Committee on 
Mechanics Training for the Aircraft Industry" (March 27, 1939— 
May 1, 1940). 

More detailed information about the activities of this committee 
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may be found in Bulletin No. 10 of the U.S. Office of Education, 13- 
sued in 1946, in the article, “Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers—Final Report,” pages 9 to 12. Dr. J. C. Wright, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, and L. 5. Hawkins, 
Chief, Trade and Industrial Education Service, represented the 
Office of Education on this committee. Other government agencies 
represented were the Departments of War, Navy, and Labor, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, National Youth Administration, and 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Major McSherry was an important factor in bringing about the 
organization of this committee and an active participant in all its 
activities. The committee initiated the first official coordination of 
training of the agencies that were to be closely associated during 
the ensuing five years of defense and war. Some of the developments 
in connection with the committee had important bearing on the re- 
sults to come out of the vocational school facilities survey. 

In a memorandum dated March 27, 1939, to the Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority directing him to call together an 
interdepartmental committee, the President expressed the desire 
“that this committee obtain from existing federal agencies up-to- 
date information concerning the present supply of skilled workers in 
aviation industries, both employed and unemployed, and in. the _ 
technical professions and other occupations related thereto, to- 
gether with the requirements for such skilled workers by industry 
during normal periods of industrial activity, and by industry and 
the military service in time of war. This committee will recommend 
to the President any action considered necessary for the full co- 
ordination of the efforts of all federal departments and agencies 
charged under existing federal statutes with functions pertaining to 
vocational education for the mechanical trades, with special ref- 
erence to aviation industries, including apprenticeship, in order to 
reduce the estimated shortage or to absorb the surplus of such me- 
chanics in time of normal industrial activity, and especially in time 
of war.” 

Recommendation of Committee. There was some difference of 
opinion in the committee regarding the numbers that would require 
training. Representatives of the War and Navy Departments be- 
lieved that there would be a critical shortage of workers in this field. 
On the other hand, in the face of a total unemployment of about ten 
million and reports from the U.S. Employment Service of 9,000 un- 
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employed skilled aircraft workers and 79,000 unemployed in allied 
trades, the Labor Department felt that no provision was needed 
for training new workers. The aircraft manufacturers themselves 
felt that they could take care of any training needs which might 
arise. It was agreed, however, that most of the unemployed would 
need retraining if they were to be used in aircraft production and 
other defense industries. The final report of the committee in May, 
1940, therefore, included the following recommendation: 


That present public agencies, together with such private agencies as may be 
utilized, working in cooperation with employees in the aircraft industry, can meet 
the needs for vocational education for the mechanical trades (with special ref- 
erences to the aviation industry, including apprenticeship) without the creation of 
additional agencies. This may involve an expansion of some of the present fa- 
cilities, depending upon the magnitude of the training program. 

As a result of a preliminary report, the President, on May 17, 
1939, had directed the Office of Education to: 

1. Encourage the public vocational and trade schools to assist 
aircraft companies in the job training of employed workers and ap- 
prentices by: 

a) Conducting foremen conferences. 

6) Conducting teacher-training courses. 
^ с) Providing instruction facilities in related subjects for ap- 
prentices. 

d) Providing evening trade extension classes for employed 
workers. 

2. Raise the standards of instruction in vocational schools as 
high as practicable in order that the training received will be of the 
greatest advantage to students when they enter industry. 

3. Together with the Labor Department, cooperate with the 
War Department in making analyses of occupations in essential in- 
dustries on which to base training programs. 

4. Encourage the extension of state and local aviation school 
facilities of the technical type to meet the need for junior techni- 
cians. 

5. Encourage state boards for vocational education to furnish 
instruction in aircraft trades to qualified youths selected from resi- 
dent work projects of the National Youth Administration. 

6. Encourage state boards for vocational education to offer in- 
struction in aircraft trades to qualified men, who are skilled me- 
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chanics or semiskilled workers, selected from Works Progress Ad- 
ministration projects. 

The states were kept informed about both the work of the com- 
mittee and the results of the survey of facilities. Many of them dur- 
ing the school year 1939-40 had been instrumental in getting local 
schools and manufacturing concerns to cooperate in setting up de- 
fense training courses and preparing for others to come. 

National Program Takes Shape. The months of May and June, 
1940, saw a chain of events which rapidly translated the planning 
of more than a year into an operating national program of defense 
training. In chronological order, these events are as follows: 

May 1. The interdepartmental committee in its final session 
recommended that the federal agencies represented on the com- 
mittee be encouraged to continue their training work. 

May 17. The President sent a directive to the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

May 29. U.S. Office of Education released a report entitled, 
Training for National Defense. 

May 31. The President, in his message to Congress, stated that 
provision should be made for expansion of the defense program im- 
mediately by training and retraining workers for employment in 
industry. 

June 1. The U.S. Office of Education mailed copies of the pro- ` 
posal for defense training to chief state school officers and other im- 
portant education officials. 

June 5. The Bureau of the Budget considered a proposal for an 
appropriation to the U.S. Office of Education to be used by the 
states for “vocational education of defense workers.” — ' 

June 8. Twenty-five representative school officials met in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to discuss defense training proposals with U.S. Office 
of Education. Plan unanimously commended by the group. 

June 19. The President transmitted his recommendation of an 
appropriation of $16,200,000 to the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations as an amendment to a pending appropriations act 
(H.R. 10104) that had already passed the House. à 

June 23. Congress passed the Defense "Training Act carrying an 
item of $15,000,000 for the “vocational education" of defense 


workers. ] 
June 25-27. A group of 42 state leaders in Vocational Education 
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met with the Industrial Education staff of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation to plan policies and procedures. 

June 27. The President approved Public Act No. 668, 76th 
Congress, carrying $15,000,000 for defense training. 

July 1. Hundreds of defense training classes in operation. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The legislation (Public No. 668, H.R. 10104) establishing the 
V.E.N.D. program was so drawn that it could be administered in 
the same manner and through the same organization channcls as 
the Smith-Hughes Act. This enabled both the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the several states to administer the Act by extending and 
expanding a going organization instead of building a new onc. This 
organization had supporting it twenty-five years of experience in 
the operation of a federal-state cooperative vocational education 
program. It therefore was able to start classes in this new activity 
as soon as funds were available. It was clearly understood, how- 
ever, that the aims and objectives of the two programs, particularly 
the pre-employment features, were quite different. 

Security for the nation was a foremost objective of the defense 
program, while in the regular program the primary interest was the 

_ development of opportunities for the individual. In the emergency 
program short unit courses were devised to train production workers 
to perform the single-skill operations. These courses were to re- 
place the peacetime ones designed to teach a number of skills and 
the required knowledge basic to a skilled occupation. 

Over-all, this new legislation was designed to play a vital part in 
meeting the nation’s enormous defense production schedules. While 
certain aspects of the legislation authorizing the defense training 
program were based on similar provisions in the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen acts, there were several fundamental differences in the 
resulting programs. 

First, under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen acts, state 
funds were required to match federal funds, Defense training legis- 
lation, on the other hand, contained no matching provisions. The 
program was financed entirely by the federal government. 

Second, the regular program appropriations provided funds for 
only part payment of salaries to teachers and partial maintenance 
of teacher training. Funds provided by the Defense Training Act 
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could be used for maintenance of instruction and in part for acqui- 
sition of equipment and rental of space. 

Third, funds provided through the regular program were al- 
located to the states on a population ratio basis. V.E.N.D. funds 
were certified to the states according to the training requirements 
of war industry and without regard to population. This flexibility 
in the certification of funds tended to place more responsibility for 
the details of the program at the federal office than is the case in the 
operation of the regular program. 

Fourth, within the regular program the selection of those to be 
trained was the responsibility of the schools. Defense legislation 
prescribed that certain classes of trainees be recruited through the 
public employment service registers. 

The kinds of training for which funds were appropriated in the 
new Act were defined as “courses of less than college grade,” in- 
cluding those “supplementary to employment in occupations es- 
sential to the national defense and pre-employment refresher courses 
for workers preparing for such occupations selected from the public 
employment office registers.” All of these were short unit courses 
which would prepare workers for production line assignments in the 
least possible time. 

When the hearings were held on the budget which was the basis 
of the appropriation made in Public No. 668, it appeared that the 
program was to be planned primarily for the summer of 1940. Noth- 
ing in the legislation or the official records, however, restricted the 
use of the funds appropriated to any specific time before the end of 
the fiscal year. During the summer the states were assured that 
there would be sufficient funds to continue the program at least 
through the month of October and that the Bureau of the Budget 
and Congress would be requested to make additional funds avail- 
able before that date. In the meantime there was an accumulation 
of evidence pointing to the need of a much larger program than 
had been envisioned when the estimates were being prepared for 
the initial program. It also became evident that additional equip- 
ment would be needed and night shifts started if the emergency 
training needs were to be met and the “regular” program also be 
maintained. 

Public No. 812. The summer operation demonstrated that the 
public vocational schools, under the administrative relationships 
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provided in Public No. 668, and with sufficient funds for expansion 
of the program, could meet even these greatly expanded needs. 
Consequently, Public No. 812, approved October 9, 1940, made 
available for the remainder of the fiscal year an additional $26,- 
000,000 for the same purposes and under the same conditions as the 
$15,000,000 previously appropriated. This Act also provided 
$8,000,000 for the expansion of training facilities through acquisi- 
tion of equipment by or for the schools. 

During the four succeeding years, Congress appropriated suffi- 
cient funds to make the total appropriation, for “созі of courses,” 
of $276,075,000, and for equipment, including rental of space, a 
total of $50,825,000. 

The soundness of the provisions of the First Defense Training 
Act (Public No. 668) which made it possible to base the emergency 
program upon the already well-established administrative and 
supervisory procedures and center its activities in the trained 
personnel of the “regular” program at federal, state, and local 
levels, was shown by the fact that no basic changes were made in 
those provisions in succeeding acts during the five years of operation 
of the program. Some minor changes were made for the reasons 
here enumerated: 

1. To enable the states to use funds for the purchase, rental, or 
other acquisition of new or used equipment. 

2. To enable the states to use funds for the rental of additional 
space. 

3. To enable the states to use private training facilities. 

4. То synchronize training with manpower supply and needs. 

In the first Act, making an appropriation for defense training, 
only training of less than college grade for occupations essential to 
the national defense was included. By tacit understanding these 
were considered to be industrial occupations only. Later acts in- 
cluded appropriations for agricultural occupations and courses of 
college grade. Before these inclusions the industrial program had'ac- 
quired the title of “Vocational Education for National Defense,” 
which became abbreviated to V.E.N.D. After these inclusions, each 
of the various programs was known by the number of the paragraph 
of the act describing it. Thus the industrial program was then 
called the No. 7 Program. Later the number of the paragraphs was - 
changed and the V.E.N.D., or No. 1 Program, was known as “Уо- 


- 
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cational Training for War Production Workers," ог V.T.W.P.W. 
These several designations, all referring to the same program, are 
used interchangeably throughout the following text. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE TRAINING APPROPRIATIONS 


Public No. 668, Seventy-sixth Congress, $15,000,000 (1940). 

Public No. 812, Seventy-sixth Congress, $26,000,000 (1940-41), plus $8,000,- 
000 appropriated for equipment. 

Public Law 146, Seventy-seventh Congress, $52,400,000 (1941-42) in addition 
to $12,000,000 for equipment plus $8,000,000 of unobligated funds from Publie 
No, 812. 


Public Law 463, Seventy-seventh Congress, $10,000,000 (1942-43) (equip- 
ment appropriation), 

Public Law 616, Seventy-seventh Congress, $9,500,000 (1942). Deficiency ap- 
propriation. а 

Public Law 647, Seventy-seventh Congress, $94,000,000 (1942-43). 

Public Law 11, Seventy-eighth Congress, $10,000,000 (1943). Supplemental 
appropriation. 

Public Law 135, Seventy-eighth Congress, $90,000,000 (1943-44), included 
$5,000,000 for acquisition of equipment and rental of space, 

Public Law 373, Seventy-eighth Congress, $36,000,000 (1944—45), included 
$3,000,000 for acquisition of equipment and rental of space. 


Public Law 124, Seventy-ninth Congress, $384,000 provided for liquidation of 
the Office of Education war training programs. 


Since the program under the first Act was entirely in the field of 
industrial education, the U.S. Commissioner of Education and the 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education asked the Chief 
of the Trade and Industrial Education Service to assume the re- 
sponsibility of planning for and initiating the program. Since the 
schools and classes were to be operated in and by the several states, 
the representative fronr each state who would probably be chiefly 
responsible for the operation within the state was invited to Wash- 
ington June 25-27, 1940. They were to work with the Trade and 
Industrial Education Service staff of the Office of Education in (1) 
determining policies; (2) planning the system of records and re- 
ports; (3) outlining the form of the state plan required under the 
act; (4) devising the kind of organization—federal, state, and local 
—for the operation of defense training within the regular industrial 
education set-up. 

Thirty-six states were represented, and committees were in ses- 
sion the day the President formally approved the defense training 
act (Public No. 668). These representatives returned to their ге- 
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spective states reasonably well informed regarding the plan of 
operation, and with the assurance that classes could be started 
forthwith, with the paper work to follow. Those present at the 
conference, with their committee assignments, made by Mr. L. S. 
Hawkins, general chairman, were as follows: 


1, Policies: 7 В. V. Billington, U.S. Office of Edu- 

Oakley Furney, New York, chairman. cation, secretary. 
Jerry В. Hawke, U.S, Office of Educa- L. К. Covelle, Oklahoma. 

cation, secretary. C. А. Bell, Illinois. 
James W. Kelly, Washington. С. A. Fulmer, Nebraska. 
Thomas Е. Browne, North Carolina. Harry A. Tiemann, Colorado. 
John J. Seidel, Maryland. E. L. Heusch, Ohio. 
E. Е. Riley, North Dakota. А. В. Anderson, Delaware. 
M. D. Mobley, Georgia. Harold G. Wilson, Kentucky. 
Lloyd W. King, Missouri. Howard К. Hogan, West Virginia. 
В. Н. Van Oot, Virginia. E. G. Ludtke, Louisiana, 


Eugene D. Carstater, Minnesota. 
2. Records and Reports: 


D. H. Shay, Massachusetts, chairman. 4. Organization for Operation: 
James В. Coxen, U.S. Office of Edu- J. C. Beswick, California, chairman. 


cation, secretary. Clarence E. Rakestraw, U.S. Office of 
5. Е. Patrick, Maine. Education, secretary. - 
Howard B. Gundersen, Utah. Robert O. Small, Massachusetts. 
B. R. Turner, South Carolina. В. L. Welch, Wisconsin. 
H. G. McComb, Indiana. Charles W. Sylvester, Maryland. 
James В. О. Eddy, Texas. George H. Fern, Michigan. 
Lawrence Parker, Kansas. Н. E. Swain, New Hampshire. 
О. D. Adams, Oregon. Warren A. Seeley, Tennessee. 
R. W. Perry, Rhode Island. W. J. Breit, Arkansas. 
Н. W. Carmichael, Iowa. 
3. State Plan: Major F. J. McSherry, War Depart- 
A. S. Boynton, Connecticut, chairman. ment, Washington, D.C. 


From the work of these respective committees, several releases 
were developed which determined administrative policies. With 
minor changes these releases became the guiding policies used 
throughout the operation of the program. Р 

The administration of the V.E.N.D. program at the federal 
level was governed by: 

a) Legislative acts. jme 

b) Regulations promulgated by the United States Commissioner 
of Education under the supervision and direction of the Federal 
Security administrator and approved by the President (subsequent 


to July 1, 1941). 
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с) А state plan submitted by each state. 

_d) Monthly financial and statistical reports and quarterly 
budget request for funds from each state. 

The essential provisions of the first legislative enactment for de- 
fense training were retained in all subsequent acts. The legislative 
provisions were so broad, however, that when considering legisla- 
tion in 1941 it was thought advisable to place more responsibility 
and accompanying authority with the director. This was truc also 
in the case of the two other programs which, by this time, were in- 
cluded in the appropriations for National Defense Training. These 
were engineering, science, and management for instruction of col- 
lege grade (E.S.M.W.T.) and Out-of-School Youth (O.S.Y.), 
mainly for rural communities. It was also thought that the Federal 
Security Agency which had general direction of other training pro- 
grams, and in which the Office of Education was administratively 
located, should participate in the formulation of regulations govern- 
ing these programs. 

In the appropriation act for 1942, therefore, the requirement 
was made that the regulations promulgated by the commissioner be 
drawn under the supervision and direction of the Federal Security 
Administrator and approved by the President. With administration 
centralized in a director, action was direct and much red tape was 
abolished. Much more authority was vested in the state director 
of War Production "Training, who was either the state director of 
vocational education or one of his assistants. The regulations also 
later defined relationships to the War Manpower Commission 
(W.M.C.), to which the other training programs of the agency 
were later transferred. 

There is no doubt but that the V.E.N.D. activity would also 
have been transferred to the War Manpower Commission if it had 
not originally been made an integral part of an established federal- 
state cooperative operation. Nearly all of the key personnel of the 
V.E.N.D. program at both federal and state levels were also key 
men in the regular program. 


FEDERAL AND STATE OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM! 
The administrative staff on the federal level was comparatively 
small considering the amount of money expended and the number 


1 The authors have drawn freely upon Vocational Traini i 

к 1 ing for War Production Workers 
—Final Report (U.S. Office of Education), Bulletin 1946, No. 10, since they were closely 
pec with the program, and one was responsible for the preparation of the bul- 
etin. 
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of trainees involved. The director, a deputy director, three assistant 
directors, and six section heads comprised the directive office staff, 
about half of whose time was spent on the regular program. Four 
regional agents of the regular staff headed the field force of about a 
dozen special representatives working exclusively on the V.E.N.D. 
program. 

The chief burden of planning as well as of execution of the pro- 
gram fell upon the state offices. It is a tribute to the efficiency of the 
men who operated within the states that the costs of administration, 
supervision, and all other services not chargeable directly to in- 
struction was less than 15 per cent of the total expenditure. This 
15 per cent was chargeable about 5 per cent to state and 10 per cent 
to local overhead. Contribution of time and facilities by state and · 
local school authorities, without cost to the Federal Government, 
probably exceeded the amount represented by the percentages here 
given. 


The operational phase of the defense training program came within the area of 
state responsibilities. Even though the benefits realized from the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen programs were immeasurable in value, still there were pioneer 
stages through which the War Training Program had to pass. State vocational 
education systems were caught in a landslide of defense training requests. They 
were caught suddenly and without adequate facilities for a job so overwhelming. 
Out of this critical situation came immediate action. State authorities made ap- 
praisals and decisions that quickly turned their vocational systems into a humming 
defense training plant. This job was accomplished in the face of numerous handi- 
caps. School authorities worked cooperatively with allied organizations and 
various other interested groups in improving, expanding, and establishing their 
defense programs to meet the training needs of war industries. 

This program encompassed a wide variety of activities for the state office. On 
the one hand state authorities coordinated the program in conjunction with federal 
office regulations, while on the other hand they administered and conducted de- 
fense training programs in cooperation with their local vocational subdivisions. 
State office staffs grew in proportion to increased defense training activities en- 
countered in adminigtration, supervision, finance, program planning, instructor 
and trainee recruitment, acquisition of supplies, equipment and space, and con- 
tacts with public, private, and government agencies among numerous other duties 
that developed in these elastic programs which attempted to meet all kinds of 
emergency training needs of a nation at war. X 

By and large all the states and territories experienced similar trends through- 
out the operation of the program. Local vocational authorities were contacted 
early in the summer of 1940 regarding the opening of their vocational schools for 
immediate defense training purposes. Information and advice was conveyed from 
both federal and state levels to all defense training centers as rapidly as current 


developments warranted. у и 
Immediately there were problems of recruitment and registration to be worked 
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LJ 
out with the United States Employment Service whereby all pre-employment 
trainees would be registered for training. Refresher and supplementary training 
methods were set in operation, and other phases of recruitment were planned so 
p all of these procedures would synchronize with local activities. Devices were 

vented for securing the maximum amount of training with the limited facilities 
available. Training schedules were operated on an around-the-clock basis and 
other training techniques were devised as needed. Likewise, instructors and super- 
visors were trained to meet the demands of an accelerated program. Also, there 
was the job of expediting priorities for the acquisition of equipment and supplies 
before the particular need for this equipment had passed. 

Advisory committees were established and pertinent training conferences and 
meetings held in conjunction with state office responsibilities. Administrative 
councils were organized, which included such representatives as the state N.Y.A. 
administrator, the state U.S.E.S. administrator, and the state director of vocational 
training for war production workers. Later, training councils were set up by the 
War Manpower Commission with representatives of the various training agencies 
participating. Other training groups and committees were organized by the dif- 
ferent states. In some instances committees of local directors were set up to advise 
state authorities on operational phases of the program. Similarly, such groups 
often participated in the development of policies and procedures and helped to 
draw up these policies and procedures to conform with provisions of the federal acts 
and state laws, rules, and regulations, 

With a steady expansion of the program it became necessary to add new per- 
sonnel to the state staffs. Wherever possible the war program would draw upon 
regular program personnel or employ persons who had previous vocational ex- 
perience or understood vocational education policies and procedures. Periodic 
statistical and fiscal reports were prepared, training records were kept and releases 
were dispatched accordingly to federal and local authorities from time to time. 
Other functions of the state office involved comprehensive supervisory assistance to 
vocational training programs throughout the state. 


Local Operation of the Program. The all-important job of 
actually carrying on national defense training reverted to the local 
level, where industry and the public vocational schools were lo- 
cated, and where trained war production workers were needed. 
Local boards of education through a local director were charged 
with the operation of the program. Administrative and operational 
procedures were harmonized at the state and local levels. Typically 
these relationships crystallized into a solid and efficient defense 
training organization which functioned uniformly throughout the 


` several states and territories during the emergency. 


Training accomplishments at the local level contributed tre- 
mendously to the success of the entire program. Along with the co- 
operation extended at state and federal levels, local programs cre- 
ated a bond with industry that was mutual and reciprocal. It was 
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through these local programs and their public vocational schools 
that the whole system of vocational education learned how best to 
serve the emergency training needs of industry, and that industry 
learned the value of utilizing the nation's public vocational schools. 
Sometimes local vocational authorities were confronted with almost 
insurmountable problems, but with the support and assistance of 
state, federal, and collaborating organizations and industry, plus 
local vocational ingenuity, these training problems were solved in 
time to meet critical war production needs. 

Public Vocational Schools Admit Trainees. Reacting to the 
sudden predicament in which industry found itself in the summer of 
1940 the nation's public vocational schools opened their doors to 
trainees registered in all kinds of defense training occupations. 
Тћезе institutions having just completed the regular school term 
recalled regular program staff members to duty and promptly re- 
newed training operations. n 

Training situations and schedules under the new program were 
strikingly different. Courses were short and intense. Classes were 
conducted twenty-four hours a day, using both school and plant fa- 
cilities. Trainees were not required to complete any given course, 
but were placed on the job as soon as they could perform some 
single-skill operation satisfactorily. Various types of training were 
offered so as to blanket the labor market and give each industrial 
worker the training opportunity he needed, thereby utilizing the 
country's manpower 100 per cent. 7 е 

Pre-employment, refresher, and supplementary courses fluctu- 
ated with the tide of events. Public vocational schools experienced a 
steady rise in pre-employment monthly enrollments until a high of 
146,000 was reached in July, 1942. This steady increase since in- 
ception of the program was quite generally motivated by the Pearl 
Harbor catastrophe and preceding events in Europe. As the labor 
market tightened, pre-employment training naturally decreased, 
while new monthly enrollments for supplementary courses soared 


to a program high of 130,000 in July, 1943. These and other factors ` 


combined to effect gradual changes upon local programs. For in- 
stance, a greater number of women were registered for training. 
Preparatory supplementary training was initiated and in-plant 
(vestibule school) training was stepped up, including training on 
the production line. 
Furthermore, sudden ani 


d. often drastic changes affected local ў 
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training’ procedures. Local authorities on numerous occasions fitted 
their war training courses to the revolutionized production methods 
of war industries; to an unstable labor market; to varying trends of 
© labor and management; and to changing regulations of federal and 
state agencies. Not infrequently equipment, supply, and space prob- 
lems became paramount, but generally were worked out through 
cooperative arrangements with local industries and appropriate 
agencies. = 

Many other defense training problems related significantly to 
operations at the local level. These included such matters as trainc: 
recruiting, selection of qualified supervisors and instructors and 
operation of intensive teacher-training programs, adjustment of 
salaries, establishment of advisory committees, conduct of courses, 
recording of statistical and fiscal data, and maintenance of strong 
relationships with affiliated and interested organizations and in- 
dustry. + 

Committees Organized. The drafting of representative ad- 
visory committees was particularly important to the defense train- 
ing program. Training courses had to meet the needs of war plants, 
which, of course, necessitated a close working relationship between 
the schools and industry. Responsibilities were reciprocal. The 
schools needed the participation of labor and management, while 
industry realized that many of their war production problems could 
be reduced or eliminated by cooperating with vocational educa- 
tion authorities. 

Advisory committees in accordance with state plans for defense 
training were organized to have an equal number of representa- 
tives from labor and management, together with representatives 
from other interested groups such as the United States Employ- 
ment Service, Works Progress Administration, and the state de- 
partment of labor serving as consultants to the committee. Meet- 
ings were held on an average of once a month and, in some states, 
rotated among the various local communities, Major functions of 
the committees followed a rather uniform pattern typically in- 
volving recommendations concerning: 

1. General operational policies. 

2. Selection of instructors. 

3. Production work in school shops. 

4. Programs in local communities where it was not possible to 
organize local advisory committees. 
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5. Needs for training and quality of instruction. , 

6. Public relations. 

Certain major advantages were evidenced as a result of ad-. 
могу committees functioning on behalf of the War Production ^ 
Training Program: 

1. They materially assisted vocational education's tremendous 


contribution to the war effort. И 
2. They provided an excellent medium for carrying on теја- 
tionships with labor and management. у 


3. They were instrumental in gaining industry’s broader ас- 
ceptance of vocational education. 

4. They improved working relationships between school and in- 
dustry with each better understanding the other’s responsibility for 
a successful program. 

5. They assisted in obtaining better integration of vocational 
education in school, industry, and commun ie 

On the federal level, labor-management matters relating to 
training were handled through the appropriate division of the 
W.M.C. or its predecessors, and were of a general policy character. 

At the local level, however, questions related to labor supply and 
training were all-important. 

Local advisory committees made their greatest contributions by 
counseling and advising defense training authorities in such func- 
tions as: 

1. Determination of essential occupations and industries. 

2. Determination of need for types of courses and number to be 
trained. 

3. Establishing of policies and operations. 

4. Making recommendations concerning recruitment and 
placement. 

5. Deciding on course content and quality of instruction. 

6. Making recommendations regarding selection of instructors, 
craft committees, and occupational consultants. 

7. Assisting in public relations. | 

8. Advising on labor relations and school shop production. 

9. Justifying the need for equipment and priorities. rae 

10. Recommending type of equipment, and assisting in its ac- 
quisition. М 

Local Facilities Meet Demand. With the defense training pro- 
gram emerging suddenly, in July, 1940, state and local school fa- 
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cilities were promptly made available for defense training purposes. 
This development came at an opportune time, for the regular school 
term had just been completed and school shops were already va- 
= cated for the summer months. In full support of the V.E.N.D. pro- 
gram, school authorities rolled up their sleeves and wholeheartedly 
planned and provided for the greatest possible use of school plants. 
Defense training was given preference and not infrequently the 
schools of the nation extended the use of their facilities to the point 
where utilization for defense training jeopardized regular program 
activities. Moreover, cases were cited, in state descriptive reports, 
where communities advanced their plans to increase regular school 
programs so as to provide maximum opportunities for war training. 
Expenditures incurred through such improvement and construc- 
tion were by and large supported by the community. . 

When it came time to start another regular school year in the 
fall of 1940, school shops were filled with defense trainees. Under 
these circumstances many school systems, in addition to granting 
V.E.N.D. classes full use of shops during other than day-school 
hours, moved classes housed in regular shops into temporary build- 
ings. This permitted defense training classes the use of school shops 
twenty-four hours a day. Correspondingly, a large number of war 
production training projects were housed in temporary quarters, a 
fact which indicated that the need for war training facilities was, 
at sometime during the program, far beyond the capacity of many 
regular school centers. 

In some instances the greatest need for equipment and space 
came early in the program. It was not always possible for regular 
program plants to meet the equipment and space needs of war 
training in addition to their regular scheduled classes. Due to the 
specialized demands for the procurement of war and armament 
material in certain industrial areas, the demands for training in 
metalworking, and aircraft occupations exceeded the existing 
normal facilities of the vocational schools as established for peace- 
time training in these occupations. It soon became apparent that in 
order to meet the needs of such rapidly expanding industries, ad- 
ditional training equipment and facilities for metalworking occu- 
pational training would be required. 

Converting the nation’s vocational schools from peacetime to 
wartime schedules brought on additional requirements for equip- 
ment and space in areas not previously equipped for this type of oc- 
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cupational training. In many cases aircraft and shipbuilding in- 
dustries were established in communities which never before had 
engaged in this type of production and in which there were there- 
fore no such training provisions. These problems indicated early in 
the program the necessity for providing additions to local training 
facilities. 

The total amount of equipment utilized in the War Production 
Training Program can only be estimated. Unknown quantities of 
shop equipment were provided by school systems, private industries, 
the Army, the Navy, and various other government and private 
sources. In addition to the use of this equipment it was necessary to 
expend approximately $36,321,000 appropriated by Congress ex- 
pressly for the acquisition of new or used war training equipment. 

In 1942 the U.S. Office of Education conducted a survey which 
indicated the training capacity? of shops participating in the 
V.E.N.D. program to be approximately 129,000. Results of this 
study showed that, of this figure, a capacity of approximately 
53,000, or 41 per cent, was federally provided. These findings were 
used as a factor in determining final approval of equipment requests. 

Acquisition of equipment costs during the war training period 
accounted for over 12 per cent of the total V.T.W.P.W. program 
expenditures. у 

In addition to the purchase of equipment to extend training fa- 
cilities, state and local authorities made available rooms and build- 
ings in large number. But even with these contributions it was 
necessary to rent space, totaling in cost nearly three million dollars. 

It is not possible in the scope of this chapter to set forth in detail 
many of the important aspects of the program or the interesting 
statistical facts connected therewith. Neither is it possible to portray 
the many cooperative relationships established and maintained 
with nongovernmental agencies as well as government agencies 
both military and nonmilitary. They are fully set forth in the Final 
Report to which reference was made earlier in this chapter. 

Types of Training. The different types of training offered by 
the National Defense Training Program were developed аза result 
of the grave needs of industry. Two major types of training—pre- 
employment and supplementary—simply and completely covered thé 
field of defense training. Industry needed a specific type of training 


? Shop capacity is defined as the total number of persons who could be trained at 
any given time. 
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that would have immediate production value, while persons in the 
overcrowded labor market needed training that would ready them 
for production jobs in war industries within a reasonably short 
period of time. National defense courses were designed to meet these 
needs. 

Gradually, as the labor market passed through several stages 
from a surplus market to a critical market, changes were made in 
defense programs that affected the different types of training. 


The first stage was marked by universal unemployment, with large numbers 
of men and women registering for defense training courses, including тапу W.P.A. 
and N.Y.A. employees. Naturally this increased enrollments in pre-employment 
and refresher training classes. 

The second stage developed when industry found it desirable to hire workers 
and, through vestibule type schools, train them for specific pay-roll jobs. As in- 
dustry increased this practice, supplementary enrollments increased while pre- 
employment enrollments were affected inversely. The third stage was reached as 
pre-employment training became practically negligible in critical labor market 
areas. Fewer vestibule and school shop programs were set up in locations remote 
from war plants. Local schools in the larger production areas established training 
facilities in vocational buildings adjacent to plant entrances and, in many cases, in 
areas within the plant set aside from the regular production lines specifically for 
training purposes. Through this method a new worker at the gate was employed 
and assigned to the school for his initial experience in the skills required. 

In many cases workers already employed in the plant were assigned to the 
school during the working day, for short periods, for upgrading, or for acquiring 
new skills. State and local training authorities favored the latter procedure, for it 
was especially adapted to correcting weaknesses of older employees and helped 
boum achieve the skills necessary to carry on a job different from that held pre- 
viously. 

In the latter stages of this all-important War Production Training Program 
pre-employment training slacked off to less than 15 per cent of its peak in 1942. 
Trainees were placed on company pay rolls and then trained, hence the number of 
green workers taking training on their own time was reduced considerably. Then, 
too, the labor market had become practically exhausted. Supplementary training 
had also reached its peak, for war production plants generally had been operating 
at capacity and their equipment was being fully utilized for production purposes. 
However, there still remained some supplementary training within school shops in 
cases of special training requests, 


Pre-employment Training’ 


Pre-employment and refresher courses provided specific and intensive training 
for definite pay-roll jobs in war industries to persons who would be available for 
placement in war plants upon completion of training. The preparatory courses 
were generally limited to a minimum of thirty hours per week. Local school boards 
could, upon advice of the United States Employment Service, request approval of 
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the state director or organize specific courses of less than thirty hours per week. 
In no case, however, were pre-employment courses authorized for less than fifteen 
hours per week without prior approval of the director. Only in rare cases were 
courses approved for less than fifteen hours per week and, whenever possible, 
courses were conducted for forty hours or more per week. Regardless, trainees were 
placed.on the job as soon as they could perform their work satisfactorily. In 
numerous cases trainees were encouraged by employers to leave training prior to 
completion of their training schedule, which fact partly accounted for shorter 
training periods. . : 

In compliance with defense training policies and regulations all pre-employ- 
ment and refresher trainees were required to be registered with the United States 
Employment Service. State and local authorities were responsible for the selection 
of enrollees from the groups of persons submitted by the U.S.E.S. It was the re- 
sponsibility of the school official, at an early state in the training of an individual, to 
determine whether such individual could be made employable for the work for 
which he was being trained. 

Refresher training was conducted under the same conditions as pre-employ- 
ment training except that refresher trainees had previous trade or industrial ex- 
perience and needed a short, intensive course to renew their dormant skills. Much 
refresher training was evident at the start of defense training, but soon everybody 
with trade skills and industrial experience was drawn into war production employ- 
ment. Later in the program, as the supply of pre-employment trainees diminished, 
high-school students were enrolled in courses set up for fifteen hours per week for 
approximately fifteen weeks. Trainees entering these classes were of employable 
age and available for placement at the end of the current school term. 

Persons who satisfactorily completed one or more units of training received a 
vocational training record card, Form 174. This record card certified the number 
of hours and the training unit or units completed in pre-employment or supple- 
mentary courses. . 

Supplementary training provided specific and intensive training for definite 
pay-roll jobs to persons already employed in war plants for the purpose of increas- 
ing their effectiveness on their present jobs or preparing them for other jobs in war 
plants. The length of the daily schedule and the length of the training period for 
these courses was determined by state and local boards, according to the needs of 
the job for which training was given. Courses were conducted both in the school 
and in the plant, depending upon the training facilities available and the desire of 
management to have employees trained within the plant area. Courses were 
organized and instruction given according to job specifications and analyses made 


jointly by industry and schools. 
Supplementary Training 


, 

Supplementary courses more frequently were given in the school at first, but 
there was a tendency to move training facilities into more convenient locations 
adjacent to the plants, and sometimes into areas within the plants, but operated as 
part of the local public vocational education programs. Other changes in sup- 
plementary courses also came about gradually. Supplementary courses throughthe 
first stages of training were all inclusive and generally covered training outside of 
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working hours for workers in defense production jobs. Later, however, new phases 
of supplementary training developed. 

When the demand for labor exceeded the number of individuals in training, 
industries hired individuals, placed them on their pay rolls, and then referred them 
to war production training courses for training. This preparatory supplementary 
training practice grew rapidly and provided industry with a much more de- 
pendable source of labor. Since these trainees were paid by the employer, they 
were permitted to work on actual production assignments while training. 

This led to the development of training on production. The instructors and 
school supervisors were permitted to select articles from regular production lines 
which involved operations having the best training values. New workers in training 
were not expected to meet production-line schedules, but regular standards and 
tolerances of the finished product were maintained, and the acceptable output 
entered final assembly. Training rather than production was the objective in these 
especially established areas, and the instructors were employed by and were re- 
sponsible to the local schools and not to the management of the war plant. 

These established training areas were limited to trainees, and production was 
carried on under training conditions. In this production-line training, the plant 
foreman was responsible for production, while the job instructor was responsible 
for developing the skills and knowledge of the worker to meet the needs of the 
production job. Items or parts produced in the training area were subject to in- 
spection on the same basis as items that were produced on the actual production 
line. By having inspection in the training area it was possible to train inspectors as 
well as production workers. Through the cooperation of the job instructor and the 
supervisor immediately in charge of production, it was possible in some cases to 
give training on the actual production line. State and local authorities found this 
type of training very successful and well accepted by industry. It enabled trainces 
to learn, earn, and produce at the same time. 

Requests for supplementary training originated through numerous sources. . 
Employees were assigned by the employer for training or were recruited by school 
authorities in cooperation with plant management, through labor groups, through 
War Manpower Commission training representatives, through the United States 
Civil Service Commission, and through employees in war production plants or 
civilian employees of the military branches. 


Supervisory Training 


К Foreman and related industrial supervisory training dealt specifically with the 
training of supervisory personnel employed in essential war industries and services. 
Briefly, the purpose of this program was to acquaint the industrial supervisor with 
the responsibilities of his job, promote safety on the job, develop cooperative work- 
ing relations among employed personnel and aid the supervisor with his training 
problems. й ы 

Altogether 986,055 persons were enrolled in these supervisory courses from 
July, 1940, to June, 1945. Courses were conducted both in and outside of the plants 
for employed foremen, supervisors, leadmen, and others who were responsible for 
the supervision of workers. 


Many states had developed effective supervisory training services in connec- 
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tion with the regular vocational education program and hence needed only to 
expand these activities to meet industry’s sharp emergency demands in this field, 
Not all of the states had extensive need for this type of training until war in- 
dustries were established within their borders. In the way of assisting the states, 
the U.S. Office of Education selected a small staff of foremen-training and in- 
structor-training specialists and assigned them to the various states upon request. 
With this help a number of states built up competent corps of trainers, some of 
whom were full-time instructors and others part-time instructors, depending upon 
state and local industrial training needs. 

Supervisory training at the federal, state, and local levels was coordinated to 
effect the best possible service to war plants and other services. By and large it was 
found expedient to select capable people from the plants or industries served and 
train them to conduct the type of training needed in their respective fields. This 
procedure had two important advantages: first, management usually selected 
persons carefully for this training; second, persons trained were able to put the new 
knowledge and skill to immediate use in a field in which they were experienced, 

All of the states received financial assistance through War Production Train- 5 
ing funds for the maintenance of approved supervisory training. Approximately 
one-half of the states received direct assistance from the Office of Education at one 
time or another during the emergency in developing supervisory training programs 
for war industries. 

Several original and practical methods for solving supervisory training prob- 
lems were developed within the states during the course of the program. Each 
method was tailored for a particular purpose. Over all, the variations did not go 
beyond the tried and proved methods worked out over a long period of time by 
industry, vocational education, and private training concerns. 

Supervisory training service was rendered war industries upon the acceptance 
of or at the request of management. The nature, content, and extent of the train- 
ing was determined by the specific needs of the particular industry or plant, In 
some places training was based on the findings of a steering committee. These 
committees were organized in specific plants for the purpose of studying conditions 
affected by supervision and to isolate particular areas of difficulty. Such fields or 


areas were arranged, for topics of directed discussion by members of the зирег- 


visory force. D on 

Other states favored the free conference technique in opening training pro- 
grams, followed by problem-solving conferences at later sessions. Another device 
developed by the Utah state staff was used in several western states with a great 
deal of success. It was termed the “supervisory personnel development program 
and consisted of four units comparable to the accepted foreman-training practices, 
including the extensive use of visual aids. New York, Alabama, California, Penn- 
sylvania, and Michigan were some other states that developed and distributed 
supervisory training materials. 

Federal, state, and local defense training staffs regularly employed the con- 
ference method in training foreman and conference leaders. Other procedures used 


in these short intensive training courses were usually combinations of the con- 
ference method and regular instructional procedures which, when combined, 
furnished a better program for new and less experienced supervisors. The different 
types of supervisory training programs were set up for certain numbers of hours, 
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which helped to distinguish their particular purpose. Foreman training conferences 
were conducted on a 30-hour basis while job instructor training courses were 
standardized on a 10-hour basis. Many state and local war-training programs 
offered a 20-hour foreman safety training course which was perhaps a compromise 
between the 30-hour and 10-hour courses. 


Foremen and Conference Leader Training. The conference 
method for training foremen and leadmen was used extensively in 
the V.T.W.P.W. program. It was pointed toward improving the 
technical knowledge of foremen so that they would be able to meet 
their everyday plant problems more effectively. Groups of сх- 
perienced plant foremen worked with a qualified leader in pooling 
their experiences toward practical solutions of common problems. 

The conference method was also employed widely by the states 
in the training of conference leaders. Management selected super- 
visory personnel who were given instruction and practice in the use 
of special conference methods and leader techniques. They were 
also instructed on how to develop and organize subject matter for 
particular training situations. This training made up a considerable 
part of the 98,957 total V.T.W.P.W. foreman-training enrollment. 
Follow-up training given within six to twelve weeks from the initial 
training period consisted of inspection and further discussion with 
individuals or groups trained previously. 

Twenty-Hour Safety Training. Some supervisory training 
courses were not developed by direct approach but were the result 
of the states using the best material available and adapting it to 
existing needs. The 20-hour safety training program was somewhat 
typical of this procedure. It originated from the 20-hour safety 
course developed by the National Safety Council in collaboration 
with the United States Department of Labor and the U.S. Office of 
Education. Miscellaneous 3699 informed the states of the availa- 
bility of this material for training foremen and supervisors provided 
such courses conformed to the same regulations that governed the 
operation of other foreman-training courses administered by state 
boards for vocational education. 


Instructor and Teacher Training 


The rapid expansion of industries and organizations producing war materials 
and rendering other services essential to the war during and after the summer of 
1940 created a serious situation for industrial management and their personnel 
directors. Industry sought an ever-increasing number of skilled workers, but the 
supply, exceedingly limited in the beginning, was soon exhausted. It then became 
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necessary to man the war industries with such personnel as was available. This 
necessitated utilizing great numbers of persons who had no previous trade or in- 
dustrial experience. To meet the situation it was necessary to train hundreds of 
thousands of persons in the skills and techniques of jobs in order to build the ships, 
the airplanes, and other war essentials. But first it was necessary to select and pre- 
pare a corps of instructors to train these workers. 

In general, the instructors who taught the pre-employment and supplementary 
courses in the public vocational schools and those who instructed in the plants were 
recruited from among outstanding journeymen and leadmen from the trades or 
industries to be served. They knew their trades, but needed instruction in how to 
teach. It was necessary to provide a training service that would equip these re- 
cruits, in the shortest possible time, to teach their trade or specialty to the workers. 
Short unit courses were provided for these new instructors in which they were 
given elementary courses in job analysis and teaching methods, followed by visits 
to their classrooms or shops by the teacher trainer, who observed them as in- 
structors and assisted them with their instructional problems. 

Through teacher training, industrial personnel and others new to the field were 
converted into competent workers, job instructors, or teacher trainers. This train- 
ing program was not limited to vocational education personnel, but industrial 
leadmen, supervisors, and foremen were given short courses to assist them with 
the instructional responsibilities incident to their work. Thus the teacher training 
conducted under the War Production Training Program was a service that inte- 
grated the efforts of war industries and the public vocational schools in developing 
competent workers, instructors, and teacher trainers. 

The sudden demand for instructors and teacher trainers at first was cushioned 
by the use of persons who were attached to the regular vocational education pro- 
gram. However, it soon became apparent that both improvement and enlargement 
of state and local vocational teacher-training staffs were needed to meet the 
emergency. Accordingly the U.S. Office of Education provided several specialists 
who, upon request from state boards for vocational education, were assigned to 
assist the states in organizing and initiating functioning teacher-training programs. 
These assignments were for periods of time usually extending from one to three 
weeks, with brief follow-up visits taking place as the program began to operate. 

The responsibility for teacher training at the state level rested with the state 
boards for vocational education. Generally the work was confined to the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of state and local vocational teacher-training staffs. How- 
ever, much of the teacher training was conducted by local supervisors or directors, 
with the state supervisor directing and assisting in the work. 

. 


TRAINING UNIFORMED MILITARY PERSONNEL 
For approximately two years after the launching о the 
V.E.N.D. program, uniformed military personnel were trained on 
the same basis as civilian war workers. When training funds were 
made available directly to branches of the uniformed services, the 
Bureau of the Budget issued a memorandum that read in part as 


follows: 
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1. No funds from the various appropriations made to the Осе of Education 
for the training of defense workers should be used in training uniformed military 
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personnel. 
: 2. Where training facilities financed by these appropriations are available for 
training uniformed military personnel without interfering with the training of 


civilian defense workers, uniformed military personnel may be trained provided 
that military establishments reimburse the Office of Education. 


The U.S. Office of Education acknowledged this change of 
policy and informed the states accordingly through Misc. 3543 
dated June 30, 1942. It included new regulations for administering 
training courses for uniformed military personnel. Representatives 
of the Army, the Navy and the U.S. Office of Education agreed on 
a standard plan through which the training of military personnel 
could be financed from appropriations made to the respective mili- 
tary organizations. These arrangements were generally incorpo- 
rated in the procedure established in Misc. 3543, Supplement 1, 
for administering uniformed military training. 

For a while after the new procedure was installed, advance pay- 
ments were made to the U.S. Office of Education on an estimated 
basis. Such money was kept in a working fund until the actual costs 
of training were determined. Subsequently, the-difference between 
estimates and actual costs had to be refunded to military head- 
quarters. Actually these advance payments often arrived after the 
training was completed. In order to set up a more efficient pro- 
cedure, a new directive, Misc. 3737, was issued advising state 
directors that in the future the U.S. Office of Education would bill 
the military for the actual instead of the estimated costs of training. 
This policy remained in effect until expiration of the program. 

“Before the new regulations were effected, state and local pro- 
grams instituted training promptly when requested. Thereafter it 
became mandatory for local school authorities to withhold train- 
ing requested until Form U.M.T. (Uniformed Military Training) 
had been properly channeled and approved for payment by mili- 
tary headquarters. This caused untimely delays in some cases 
where military headquarters required time to check pertinent mat- 
ters and give final approval. Not infrequently, local military com- 
manders requested training of the public vocational schools that 
later was not approved by Washington military headquarters be- 
cause military schools already provided adequate facilities for such 
training. 
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Vocational Education for National Defense (V.E.N.D.) pro- 
grams everywhere made use of their facilities and equipment to the 
fullest extent in an effort to meet the direct needs of the Army and 
Navy promptly. Courses for military personnel were held either in 
vocational schools or on military reservations. Quite frequently 
V.E.N.D. personnel were instrumental in getting training pro- 
grams started for military cantonments and naval establishments. 
In particular cases of this kind, persons were put on state or local 
vocational pay rolls and assigned to military areas. 

After training programs were established within these areas 
state and local departments of vocational education were no longer 
needed except for specialized training of supervisors and follow-up 
work. It was not unusual for U.M.T. training requests to be rush 
jobs. Sometimes these jobs were confidential and handled by code 
numbers rather than by the customary course title. Special training 
assignments were carried out swiftly and efficiently by state and 
local programs in harmony with military schedules. 

Trade Training for Service Men. The military services, too, 
were confronted with training problems in 1940 that found them 
little better prepared than other agencies for meeting emergency 
requirements. In addition to not being able to find a sufficient 
number of qualified instructors for their technical programs, the 
equipment needed to do the job was lacking. As a result, vocational 
schools received many requests to train service personnel in a 
variety of specialties. Uniformed military training varied greatly 
in total enrollments by state. California, one of the top ranking 
states, had a total enrollment of 43,201. Variously, twenty-eight 
states participated in the U.M.T. program. This figure was affected 
by the locations of military camps and establishments. Over all, 
U.M.T. personnel were enrolled in fifty-two different kinds of 
V.T.W.P.W. courses for the Army and Navy, including Coast 
Guard, Marines, and maritime services. 

Some of the courses having the greatest number of.enrollments 
were electrical and machine trades, aircraft mechanics, welding, 
riveting, and radio. Special courses were also developed, and 
mock-ups, models, and visual aids of various types were devised to 
speed up training and to make it more effective. These courses 
formed the nuclei of a broad field of technical training in which the 
uniformed military services enrolled a total of 206,999 service men 
and women. The majority of these enrollments came early in the 
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program. As military training facilities increased and reimburse- 
ment procedures were established, U.M.T. enrollments decreased 
noticeably until the program closed. At the close of the program 
only very essential or very technical training was still in operation. 

The program for training civilian employees of the Army and 
Navy was larger (403,980) by 196,981 enrollees than the U.M.T. 
program. Correspondingly, more states participated in military 
civilian trainingy which was conducted on the same basis as regular 
V.E.N.D. supplementary courses. From the beginning, training 
was offered in government establishments, industry, and the public 
vocational schools for a variety of courses depending upon the 
specialized needs of military branches. 

Early in 1941 a cooperative program developed with the 
Ordnance Department that resulted in the training of several thou- 
sand civilian junior inspectors for jobs in factories and ordnance 
depots. Junior inspector trainees were persons recruited through 
the Civil Service Commission in cooperation with the United States * 
Employment Service and given training prior to being placed on 
the job. Many ordnance employees already on the job were also сп- 
rolled in specific V.T.W.P.W. courses. 

A similar recruitment procedure was followed by the Army Air 
Forces to secure men and women for jobs in the air depots and 
sub-depots. Mechanic learners, recruited by the Civil Service 
Commission and the U.S.E.S., comprised the majority of the 60,000 
persons trained. Others were persons who had been placed on the 
job before they received training and hence were not trained under 
the designation of mechanic learners. Normally, civil service re- 
cruits were placed directly in V.T.W.P.W. training classes and 
trained in the schools rather than in the depots. Some forty-five 
schools in twenty-one states trained mechanic learners for twelve 
control depots and many affiliated sub-depots. In New York State, 
private schools cooperated with vocational school officials during 
the entire V.T.W.P.W. Air Corps training program. Upon satis- 
factory completion of training, these paid trainees were assigned to 
Air Service Command depots. 

Although this civilian training for the Army Air Forces came 
under a somewhat different category, it followed much the same 
pattern as that employed for standard supplementary courses. 
Total enrollments in mechanic-learner and various other technical 
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aircraft courses for the Air Service Command approximated a 
figure of 101,497. 

Signal Corps Training Program. Another program equally as 
large as the Army Air Forces program under the direction of the 
Air Service Command was that for the Signal Corps. Here, again, 
trainees were cleared through the Civil Service Commission. They 
were employed as mechanic learners or junior repairmen trainees 
and sent directly to V.T.W.P.W. radio courses. Some few trainees 
came into training after having been placed on the job. Generally 
mechanic-learner training was prerequisite to junior repairmen 
training. 

Тће training of approximately 60,000 persons for Signal Corps 
jobs was crowded into a period of about a year (Мау, 1942—June, 
1943). It was planned from the beginning to use this civilian pro- 
gram as a reservoir of trained persons with skills in communication 
occupations for the uniformed branch of the United States Army 
Signal Corps. At the request of the Signal Corps the V.T.W.P.W. 
program established facilities in about 100 locations throughout the 
United States to train 30,000 radio repairmen in a reserve or a 
civilian status. The program got under way in May, 1942, and was 
soon expanded to include a large number of men and women who 
were enrolled in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and, therefore, were 
subject to call by the military forces. 

The program was standardized around two courses, mechanic- 
learner, a beginning course; and junior repairmen trainee, an ad- 
vanced course. These courses extended over a three-month period 
with beginning training covering the fundamentals of electricity as 
it applied to radio equipment and radio circuits. The advanced 
course covered analyzation of radio circuits and the use of test in- 
struments. In November, 1942, there were 26,866 persons in train- 
ing. The program involved 2,000 instructors, 151 schools in thirty- 
eight states, and about $1,000,000 worth of equipment. 

In December, 1942, the Signal Corps informed the Office of 
Education that upon completion of the then present group of 
trainees the training needs of this type would be finished. For a 
while thereafter, there was a possibility that more training would 
be needed, but gradually, as training was completed, nearly all 
centers were closed. Only selected centers continued to operate. By 
June, 1943, practically all centers had terminated training. 
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Specific course material was set up by the Office of Education 
in cooperation with the states апа in accordance with specific 
standards established by the Signal Corps. The State of Kentucky 
was especially active helping to develop course material and gen- 

: erally improving the program as a whole. Furthermore, approxi- 
mately 15,000 persons were enrolled in the Kentucky programs. 
Many of these were sentjafter completing the course, to one of the 
largest Signal Corps depots in the country located at Avon, Ken- 
tucky. Other states having large enrollment records as a result of 
supplying the training requested by Signal Corps units were New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, Texas, Iowa, and Massa- 
chusetts. The states conducted the program on a cooperative basis 
with respective Signal Corps areas, while at the federal level close 

liaison with Signal Corps Headquarters affected а well-planned 
ае 

Some Other Programs. Other civilian programs for the armed 
forces developed, and training was conducted by state and local 
programs at the request of the Quartermaster Corps, Corps of 
Engineers, Chemical Warfare, and. Transportation Corps. A large 
program was provided in cooperation with the United States Mari- 
time Service for the training of cooks and bakers. Assistance also 

. was given the War Department in connection with their prein- 
duction training program. 

Upon completion of the V.T.W.P.W. program, participating 

|" vocational schools had'set a precedent for training huge numbers 
in short unit emergency courses. Also unexampled in such a short 
span of training was the'fact that 1,501,453, or 20 per cent of all 


. trainees, were women. Other facts, too, lend emphasis to the big- 


ness of the war-training job. For instance, included in the en- 
rollment figures for aircraft, shipbuilding, and machine-trades 
course were a tremendous number of welding trainees. From time 
to time new fields and phases of training developed. Radio and 
radar courses were given for the military services. Training for 
certain aircraft plants had a definite bearing on the manufacture of 
jet propulsion planes. Courses were given that helped to expedite 
the actual production of atomic bombs and other items unique in 
modern mechanics and warfare. Altogether this blanket of training 
was fitted to the needs of the nation’s war industries everywhere and 
could easily have had a direct bearing on the production of practi- 
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cally all of the equipment ‘used Бу our fighting men in World 
War Il. За И 
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* 
WAR PRODUCTION TRAINING. PROGRAM CLOSES é 

Closing of the war production training prograrn in the spring of 
1945 came as suddenly as did its beginning in the summer of 1940. 
With the course of the war in Europe changing rapidly, the need , 
for war training diminished. The states were notified promptly of % 
the closing of the program in a memorandum from the 0.5. Сот»  - 
missioner of Education, dated May 5, 1945. The states readily com- 
plied by meeting the termination dates established. Congress acted 
accordingly and passed Public Law 124, which provided in part ог ғ 
the liquidation of the program conducted during the prior fiscal * „а 
years as “Vocational Training for National Defense," and also as. 
“Vocational Training for War Production Workers.” A al 


FOOD PRODUCTION WAR TRAINING - 


The War Production Training Program, since it was operated 
for the purpose of training industrial workers, was essentially 2 
urban program. The rural counterpart was a Food Production | 
War Training Program, initiated in October 1940, and continued 
in operation throughout the period of World War IL 2 
Due to the wording of Public Law 812, under which this pro- | 
gram was first authorized— for out-of-school rural youth .. „, 
and for non-rural youth"—it was called the O.S.Y. program. Late 
as emphasis was put upon food production, it became known as the 
Food Production War Training Program. ' p" i 
Much that has been said about the integration of the маг рго- 
duction training program with the “regular” trades and industrial 
education program applies equally in the case of the “regular” - 
agricultural education program and food production war training. - 
The stated purposes were: me 4 M. Ji 
1. To train farmers in methods of achieving production goals a. 
those farm commodities designated by the U.S. Department of , 
Agriculture as essential to the war effort. » 
2. То train farmers in the repair; operation, and construction of Г 
farm machinery and equipment. ^^ * у 
3. То provide necessary farm labor to meet increased produce. 


tion demands. t "o m 
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4 ToMprovide training in the production, processing, and con- 
servation of food for family use. , | 
Emphasis, after the first brief period of experimentation, was 
` placed on agriculture apd pot on training persons to enter industrial 
occupations, . -< 2“ 
Operation, maintenance, апа repair of farm machinery and 
^ courses in food c nservation contributed a majority of the five mil- 
' Шоп persons enrolled in this program. Classes were taught by 
7 teachers of vocational agriculture, home economics teachers, local 
Мааш mechanics, expert dairymen, poultrymen, and spe- 
cialis ther fields. п 
У » The details of this program are given in one of the bulletins of 
= the series describing the various war-training activities. These bul- 
‘letins were issued in 1946 by the U.S. Office of Education of the 
deral Security Agency. Several other programs are publicly 
езе: ted in bulletins of this series, These, in general, are: 
а) Vocational courses and related or other necessary instruction 
f young people employed on p projects of the National Youth 
istration. ^ ° T ; 
% 5) Visu aids for war training. y 
ш c) Short courses of college grade provided by degree-granting ^ 
colleges and universities to meet the age of engineers, chemists, | 
* physicists, and production supervisors in fields essential to national 
^ и This was known аз the E.S.M.W.T.—Engineering, Science 
j d'Management War-Training Program. 
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National Committees Appointed do Report on 
Vocational Education =" 


(ee Ы 
During the period 1914 to 1947 there v four national com- аў. 
mittees or commissions appointed to report on vocational dus 
tion. Three of them were appointed by the President of the United 
States, or with his approval. The other committee was appointed ҮЛ. 
by the president of the Department of Superintendence. ^ 
1. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education ap- ~ 


pointed by President Woodrow Wilson, 1914. » mou >” 
2. Committee on Vocational Education, appointed by ра . 
dent of the Department of Superintendence, 1928-29. +9 # 


3. National Advisory Committee on Education, appointed * 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
acting for President Herbert Hoover, 1929—31. x » % 

4. Advisory Committee on Education, appointed by President Г 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1936-38. < ы ы, 2 

The two latter committees were originally appointed to report |, 
on vocational education, but their functions were later enlarged to’ _ 
include general education in its relationship to federal, state, and) _ 


local governments. 
У 


и à gs ' 
THE COMMISSION ON NATIONAL AID TO VOCATIONAL . 
EDUCATION dii a 

References to the work of the Commission on National Aid to | 
Vocational Education occur throughout this book. The Commission 
has been given credit for bringing together the philosophy of vo- + 
cational education represented by the early pioneers in the тшоуе- s 
ment directed toward securing federal legislation granting aid to ә 


МА 


the states for the promotion of vocational education.” 
, " ^E PL 

COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL. EDUCATION, 1928-29, 5 X . 

On page three of the Official Report of the Department of. 
Superintendence for the meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio, February - 
“24 to 28, 1929, the following committee is listed: а= Y nt: * 
Ка V Эу ss м, Fa 
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‘Lotus D. offman, Chairman, President, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Zenos E. Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Charles H. Judd, Professor of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
A. B. Meredith, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. ЕХ. 
С. В. Glenn, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Alabama. 


The Committee did not function as its sponsors intended it 
should, and soon after its appointment it passed out of existence. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION ‚ 1929-31 
ie i^ 
The first meeting of the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 


№ cation was held in the office of Secretary Wilbur on June 7, 1929. 
At this meeting Secretary Wilbur explained the purpose of the con- 
_»ference and introduced the chairman, Dr. Charles R. Mann. At 
that time Dr. Mann was also chairman of the American Council 
on Education. * 
The principal result of the meeting was the creation of а соп- 
+ ference or “steering” committée. Members of this important group 
_ were James E. Russell, William M. Davidson, Samuel P. Capen, 
ЭЯ Lotus D. Coffman, George Е. Zook, Uel W. Lamkin, Frank Cody, 
_ William F. Russell, and Charles pause. 
Dr, Rl, Cooley, director of the Milwaukee Vocational School, 
was nly person among the forty-five original members of the 
ју Natio al Advisory Committee with experience in the field of vo- 
A. “ational education. Later, Paul W. Chapman, state director of vo- 
я cational education in Georgia, and Wesley A. O’Leary, assistant 
аа commissioner for vocational education in New Jersey, were added 
^ to the committee. _ 


» 
€ FEDERAL BOARD IS REQUESTED TO COOPERATE 


*.* President Hoover had served seven and one-half years as a 
member of the Federal Board for Vocational Education while he 
„Was Secretary of Commerce during the Harding and Coolidge ad- 
я ministrations, During these years he had frequently exhibited a 
Ў great interest in the economic value of vocational education in 
agriculture, commerce; industry, and homemaking. On October 
18, 1929, he transmitted the following letter to the chairman of the 
- Еедегај Воата with whom he had long been associated as a member 
* of the Harding and Coolidge cabinets. 
B ~ $ à 
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MY DEAR SECRETARY Davis: " 

The Secretary of the Interior has appointed with my sanction а National Ад- 
visory Committee on Education to study the problem of national organization 
of education. The committee is composed of fifty well-known educators, repre- 
senting all phases of educational thought. The committee has been asked, amongst 


other things, to make recommendations concerning the educational activities of 


the Federal Government and their relations to American education. 

This committee held a two-day session here on October 14-15 and mapped 
out its work. It desires as a basis for its deliberations full information concerning 
what federal offices have direct relations with the educational system, what each 
of those offices is actually doing, what its financial resources are, and what its 
plans for future development are. у 

While this information сап ђе secured from printed documents, the committee 


Since this is an enterprise of great significance, I am writing to ask 


cooperation by designating such members of your staff as you deem to be best | 


qualified to act as representatives of your Board in cooperating with the National 
Advisory Committee on Education. Such representatives should be authorized 
both to furnish freely the information needed and to utilize the facilities of their 
offices as far as may be practicable in securing additional data requested by the 


National Advisory Committee on Education. 
Faithfully yours, 


4 
Ух а HERBERT Hoover 


* 
The Federal Board authorized its в. to assure the,Presi- 


dent that the Board would be pleasg 
tional Advisory Committee and that 


suggests that a more sympathetic understanding of the federal educational ac- 4 
tivities may be secured through personal cooperation of the members of the com- ` 
mittee with federal employees who are actually working in this field. 

your * 


to cooperate with the Na- 1. 
€ members of its administra А 
tive staff were authorized to supply freely all necessary information. * 


Ni 


Dr. Henry Suzzallo was appointed director of the National Ads. 


visory Committee, and Dr. Harlan Updegraff was appointed as- 


sistant director, with headquarters Li the offices of the American “ 
у * ^ 
$ 


Council on Education. 


Report of the Committee. The final report of the Committee: , * 


was issued in October, 1931. Part I contained the Committee find- 
ings and recommendations; 


Part II covered source materials, 


* 


Part I made up 140 printed pages in which the Committee de- 9 
scribed its organization, the task assigned, апа the procedures by. А 


recommendations. The recommendations 


which it arrived at i 
each of which the Federal Governmient has, 


covered seven fields i 


either at its origin or at subsequent periods in its development, as; # 
«sumed responsibility for. education. и a ү 
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These seven fields were then classified in two major groups of re- 
sponsibility or jurisdiction as either state or federal. 

Committee Recommendations. On page 95 of its Report, the 
Committee recommended that the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and 
all acts subsequent to it dealing with vocational education be 

` amended “by repealing those provisions that require state matching 
_of federal funds and federal approval of state plans and standards, 
and the section giving the Federal Board the authority to withhold 
funds, abolish the Federal Board for Vocational Education, trans- 
fer its remaining functions and staff to the proposed Department of 
Education, and establish the staff as a major division of that De- 
partment under the direction of an Assistant Secretary of Educa- 
tion.” 

The Verdict of the Years. More than two decades have elapsed 

‘since the National Advisory Committee made its study and issued 
its report. During this period the country has had a major depres- 
sion and has shown the world its superiority in manufacturing", 
implements of peace and war. It has demonstrated to the world its 
ability to produce agriculturally, with greatly restricted man- 
power, in sufficient quantities to feed its own people and many in 
war-devastated countries. ` 

These accomplishments on а national scale would have been 
impossible without a federal-state-local relationship in the ad- 
ministration of vocational education such as is provided in the basic 
Smith-Hughes Act. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 1936-38 


On September 19, 1936, President Roosevelt appointed a com- 
mittee of twenty-four members of which Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago, was Chairman and 
Director of Studies. The President requested the committee to 
study the experience under the existing program of federal aid for 
yocational education. He asked them to study the relation of such 
training to general education and to prevailing economic and social 
conditions, and the extent of the need for an expanded program. 
They were also asked to develop recommendations that would be 
available to the Congress and the Executive. 

In his letter of April 19, 1937, the President enlarged the Com- 
mittee’s field of activity to include study of the general relationship 
of the federal government to education, and study of numerous 


E 
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bills relating to educational matters then pending before the 
Congress. The Committee was requested to give more extended 
consideration to the whole subject of federal relationship to state 
and local administration of education, and to prepare a report. 

The membership of the Advisory Committee on Education in- 
cluded twenty-three persons, none of whom were identified with 
the cooperative programs administered by state boards for voca- 
tional education. 

One of the first acts of the Committee was to request the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education and the Assistant U.S. Commissioner 
for Vocational Education to appear before the Committee to discuss 
vocational education. Much of the three-hour discussion had to do 
with the future of industrial education. Apparently the leading 
members of the Committee believed that, during the depression out 
of which the country was then emerging, there was little need for” 
training workers for industrial employment. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee summed up its recommendations on federal aid 
for vocational education by making six recommendations enumer- 
ated as follows: LIRE" Ы 


1. The basic statutes providing federal aid for vocational education should ге- 
ceive comprehensive revision in order to overcome fundamental weaknesses. The 
specific provisions interfering with local school administration should be repealed 
and other changes should be made. ~ | 

2. АП special federal aid for vocational education of less than senior college 
grade should be consolidated into one fund. With few limitations, the amended 
statutes should make this fund available to the states for all desirable types of ос 
cupational preparation, including home economics. If the various existing funds 
are not consolidated, however, the states should be authorized, subject to the 
approval of the Office of Education, to make transfers between the various funds 
for vocational education. 

3. In the revision of the statutes, the determination of the educational activ- 
ities to be deemed vocational should be transferred entirely to the states. It should 
be made clear, however, that vocational guidance, general instruction with respect 
to vocations, vocational retraining, and placement and follow-up activities in. 
cooperation with public employment offices may all properly be regarded as 
within the scope of vocational education. Federal funds available for any type of 
vocational education should be available for all of these activities; it is especially 
important that the funds be made available for vocational guidance. Funds avail- 
able for vocational education in agriculture and homemaking should be available _ 
for cooperation with the Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service in club work 
for rural boys and girls, regardless of their age or academic status. # 

ok 
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4 2. The provisions of the George-Deen Act with respect to plant-training pro- 
grams should be continued and extended to apply to all federal aid available for 
vocational education. The grants for vocational education should be conditioned 
by law upon the inclusion in the joint plans of provisions with respect to the main- 
tenance of adequate protection against the industrial and commercial exploita- 
tion of children and youth in connection with vocational education for gainful 
employment, and in connection with employment in business or industry as a 
part of public vocational education. Such provisions should be required to be pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Departments of Labor of the various states and of 
the United States, and to be agreed to by them. The plans should also be required 
to include provisions for the use of state and local advisory committees with ade- 
quate and equal representation of employers and labor, 

-5. Specific statutory action should be taken to require a just and equitable 
distribution of the federal funds for vocational education in states maintaining 
separate schools for Negroes, 

6. The present minimum age of fourteen for pupils should be retained as a 
„general provision in connection with special federal aid for vocational education, 
although an exemption from any minimum age limit should be provided in con- 
nection with club work for rural boys and girls, A special minimum age of seven- 
teen should be established for instruction designed to prepare for a specific trade 
or industrial occupation (pages 206,207). 
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CHAPTER XXXIV + 


Cooperation with Federal Relief Agencies 


History will undoubtedly record the early 30’s аз the “Чергез- 
sion years" of the 20th Century—the years when ten to fifteen mil- 
lion workers were unemployed—the years when the wheels of in- 
dustry were stopped by lack of markets and the years when the 
federal government was called upon to engage in many unusual ac- 
tivities in the interest of the public welfare. This chapter is a record 
of the cooperative services extended by vocational education to the 
emergency relief agencies insofar as they were engaged in voca- 
tional education activities. The principal agencies were: (a) Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration (F.E.R.A., later becoming 
W.P.A.); (b) Civilian Conservation Corps (C.C.C.); (c) National 
Youth Administration (N.Y.A.). 


IMPACT OF F.E.R.A. ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


When the Federal Emergency Relief Administration was 
formed in the summer of 1933, the vocational schools were already 
struggling with the problems of providing suitable training oppor- 
tunities for the unemployed, They wanted to effect the readjustment 
of youth who had lost their jobs and who were unable or unwilling 
to return to school full time and they wanted to secure additional 
funds to maintain the regular program in the face of reductions 
under the “economy program." 


By 1933, several states, following the leadership of New York, | 


had entered into cooperation with state emergency relief agencies in 
providing educational opportunities for the adult unemployed. 

On December 23, 1932, the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation requested the states to supply information on the extent to 
which emergency programs of adult education to meet the needs 
of the unemployed group had been organized. . 

The reports received from the states in response to the foregoing 
request were tabulated and summarized as Misc. 1423, and trans- 
mitted to all the states. The summary consisted of thirty-three 
mimeographed pages, and indicated that vocational education un- 
doubtedly had a responsibility to effect occupational adjustments as 
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industries reopened their plants and to promote the vocational 
efficiency and morale of the unemployed workers during the period 
of their enforced idleness. 

Initial Contacts with Federal Relief Program. In April, 1933, 
at a conference called by the director of the Federal Board and at- 
tended by state directors of vocational education, a resolution was 
passed to the effect that the director of the Federal Board call upon 
Harry L. Hopkins, administrator of the New York Emergency Re- 
lief Program and present to him a statement showing the resources 
of the vocational schools, and their willingness to cooperate in a 
national emergency program of adult education for the unem- 
ployed. 

On Friday, May 20, an appointment was made by Dr. L. A. 
Wilson, Assistant State Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
for a conference with Mr. Hopkins in his New York office. This con- 
ference was attended by Dr. J. C. Wright, director of the Federal 
Board, W. Harry King, member of the Board, and by Dr. Wilson. 
At the conference Mr. Hopkins was informed that it was generally 
understood by the public that he would be made Administrator of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and that the com- 
mittee wished to acquaint him with the facilities in the different 
states for vocational training, with the view that he might co- 
operate nationally in the same manner that he had cooperated in 
New York State during the preceding year. 

On the following Monday, Mr. Hopkins went to Washington 
and a memorandum on the possibilities of cooperation between the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and the States was sent to him by special 
messenger. 

No time was lost by Mr. Hopkins in transmitting his ac- 
knowledgment of receipt of the proposed basis of cooperation and 
his acceptance of the preliminary proposal. 

Plan for a Cooperative Education Program. Immediately 
following the exchange of views and correspondence with Mr. Hop- 
kins, work was begun by representatives of the F ederal Board and 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. They worked on the 
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On July 19, 1933, the memorandum was transmitted by Mr. 
Hopkins to the Federal Board and also to Secretary Ickes, since, 
under Executive Order No. 6166, of June 10, 1933, the functions of 
the Federal Board were to be transferred to the Department of the 
Interior. 

It later developed that Mr. Ickes had referred the correspond- 
ence to Dr. George F. Zook, newly appointed United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Dr. Zook expressed the view that the 
original proposal should be enlarged to include a number of other 
activities and stated that he intended to convene a nation-wide 
conference for that purpose. The conference was held in August. 
On September 1, Dr. Zook transmitted a memorandum, jointly 
prepared by the Office of Education and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, to Mr. Ickes for his approval.1 This memo- 
randum outlined the activities of vocational education as follows: 


1. To provide outlines of state plans for an emergency program of work relief 
in the field of education. 

2. To assist the states in formulating plans through regional and district con- 
ferences, correspondence, and field work of the Office of Education and Federal 


Board representatives. 
3. To review state plans and make recommendations to the Federal Emer- 


gency Relief Administrator relating to their approval. 
4. To assist states in organizing and improving work relief programs in educa- 


tion, 
5. To evaluate state programs and make special reports thereon to the Ad- 


ministrator when in his opinion such reports are necessary. 
6. To serve as a clearing house of information for all states. 


For the purpose of carrying out this cooperative program in a 
unified way the following committee is hereby designated: 


Mr. С. М. Bookman, deputy administrator, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Г. В. Alderman, Office of Education. 

Mr. Frank Cushman, chief, Trade and Industrial Education, Federal Board 


for Vocational Education. 


After several months of service on this joint committee, Mr. 
Cushman found it necessary to devote full time to his regular duties. 
Accordingly, C. F. Klinefelter, Special Agent in the Trade and In- 

1 The original date for the transfer of the functions of the Federal Board to the 
Department of the Interior was August 10, 1933. By another Executive Order this 
date was changed to October 10. 
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dustrial Education Service, was assigned to full-time work on the 
committee. This assignment began on October 1, 1933, and con- 
tinued over a period of two years. 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 

The program of the Civilian Conservation Corps was initiated 
by Executive Order 6101, of April 5, 1933, under the agency known 
as Emergency Conservation Work. The official designation as 
Civilian Conservation Corps was authorized by an act of Congress 
approved June 28, 1937, as amended. Effective July 1, 1939, the 
entire program was made a constituent part of the Federal Security 
Agency under the Reorganization Act of 1939. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was established to provide em- 
ployment, as well as vocational training, for youthful citizens of the 
United States, through the performance of public work in con- 
nection with the conservation and development of natural re- 
sources. 

Federal Board Offers to Cooperate. Even before President 
Roosevelt had issued his Executive Order No. 6101. on April 5, 
1933, the Federal Board had sent a letter to him offering the fa- 
cilities of vocational education in providing a work and educational 
program for the unemployed.? 

During the next three months, little progress was made in the 
development of a work and educational program. The War De- 
partment did not favor the idea and Director Fechner was too busy 
providing enrollees for the camps to give the necessary time to an 
educational program. ; 

In October, Dr. H. C. Bryant, of the National Park Service, 
and Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation in the U.S. Office of Education, prepared a plan for an edu- 
cational program in Emergency Conservation Work Camps. This 
plan was submitted to Dr. Zook, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
and by him transmitted to Director Fechner on November 2, 19332. 
j The Plan. The plan submitted to Mr. Fechner was seven pages 
in length and involved a number of details not pertinent to this 
book. An assistant director for education was recommended for the 
Washington office to serve under Mr. F. echner. The plan also in- 
cluded an Advisory Committee to be composed of H. C. Bryant, 
assistant director, Office of National Parks, Buildings, and Reserva- 


2 Letter from Е. Т. Franks, vice-chairman, dated March 14, 1933, 
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tions; C. M. Granger, assistant forester, Forest Service; Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Administrator; C. R. Mann, 
director, American Council on Education; W. Frank Parsons, 
director, U.S. Employment Service; R. I. Rees, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, American Telephone and Telegraph Company; George F. 
Zook, U.S. Commissioner of Education; the assistant director for 
education, Emergency Conservation Work; a representative of the 
War Department having the rank of Assistant Chief of Staff or 
higher; and J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner for Vocational 
Education, executive-secretary of the Committee. 

Corps Area and Camp Personnel. The Cooperative Education 
Plan included recommendations for an assistant director for educa- 
tion, nine corps area civilian advisers for education, and 1,466 
camp educational advisers who would be individually responsible 
to the corps area commanders and the camp commanders, re- 
spectively. 

The job of compiling a directory of names of persons qualified , 
for appointment to these positions was given to the executive 
secretary of the Advisory Committee. Since the policy of the Ad- 
ministration was to appoint persons resident in the states where the 
camps were located, state directors of vocational education and 
state directors of agricultural extension were requested to compile a 
list of names of men residing within their states, who, in their 
opinion, were qualified to serve as camp advisers. Members of the 
committee were asked to submit two names for each of the camps 
within their respective states. 

Under the plan the camp advisers were to be selected by camp 
commanders from the names on these lists. 

The plan, with a few modifications made by General Douglas 
MacArthur, then Chief of Staff, was approved by the President and 
published by the Secretary of War on January 4, 1934, as the official 
Handbook for organizing the educational program in the Emergency 
Conservation Work Camps. : 

The “spade work” was accomplished, and the plan for an edu- 
cational program was approved by the Director, the Secretary of 
War, and the President of the United States. On December 31, 
1933, the U.S. Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
as executive-secretary of the Committee, turned over to Dr. С. 5. 
Marsh, newly appointed director of the Emergency Conservation 
Work Educational Program, all of the correspondence and records 
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in his office which he had accumulated as executive-secretary dur- 
ing the organization period. 

Dr. Zook, Commissioner of Education, requested the Vocational 
Division to arrange for professional members of its staff to visit 
various work camps and to report their observations on the effec- 
tiveness of the educational program. Numerous reports of these 
visits are on file in the U.S. Office of Education. 

Cooperative Research for C.C.C. Program. Early in 1935 the 
Division of Vocational Education was requested by Dr. Marsh to 
prepare a number of “Outlines of instruction" for occupations 
which were, or could be, taught in the work camps. On February 
14, 1935, the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 
recommended a program of research and a list of personnel to do 
the work. The persons appointed were to work as a committee for a 
period of three months. This research staff included M. Reed Bass, 
assistant director of the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, Minnesota, chairman;? Wayne W. Adams, 
formerly supervisor of agricultural education for the American 
Near East Foundation; Roy Dimmitt, professor of industrial educa- 
tion, Purdue University; W. N. Elam, district supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture, Texas; G. A. Glyer, member of trade and in- 
dustrial staff, department of public instruction, Delaware; С. Е. 
Hedden, formerly state supervisor of industrial education in Penn- 
sylvania; and Ray L. Martin, industrial teacher-trainer, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Я 

At the end of the three-month period sixteen manuscripts were 
completed and were later published as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Vocational Series. The manuscripts, in addition to a Manual 
for camp instructors, included the following titles: 


» 
Agriculture Elementary Masonry and Bricklaying 
Automobile Repairing i House Wiring 
Automotive Electricity Mechanical Drawing 
Carpentry Photography 
Concrete Masonry Plane Surveying 
Conservation of Natural Resources Radio Servicing 
Cooking Soil Conservation 
Electricity 


* David Ranken, Jr., director, School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION ч 


The National Youth Administration was conceived within the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration (F.E.R.A.) and came 
into being soon after the President issued Executive Order No. 7034 
of May 6, 1935, in which the parent organization was officially 
designated as the “Works Progress Administration.” This designa- 
tion was later changed to “Work Projects Administration" or 
W.P.A. 

Тће National Youth Administration was established by Execu- 
tive Order No. 7086 of June 26, 1935, as a constituent unit within 
the parent organization. 

Under the executive order, provision was made for the President 
to appoint a National Advisory Committee representing the in- 
terests of labor, business, agriculture, education and youth, and 
an Executive Committee, of which Miss Josephine Roche was made 
chairman. 

Administratively, the National Youth Administration was 
placed under the general supervision of Harry L. Hopkins, Ad- 
ministrator of the Works Progress Administration and under the 
immediate supervision of Aubrey W. Williams, as executive 


director. 
'The functions and duties of this new relief agency were: 


To initiate and administer a program of approved projects which shall provide 
relief, work relief, and employment for persons between the ages of sixteen and 


twenty-five years who are no longer in regular attendance at a school requiring 


full time, and who are not regularly engaged in remunerative employment. 


On July 1, 1939, the functions and personnel of the National 
Youth Administration were transferred to the newly organized 
Federal Security Agency as one of its several constituent units. 
Again its functions and personnel were transferred on September 
17, 1942, to the War Manpower Commission where it operated 
as a war production training agency. It was liquidated as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1944. 

'The Four 
distinct periods during whi 


Periods of Cooperation, 1935—43. 'There are four 
ch the vocational program, with which 
this history is concerned, éxtended its cooperation to the youth 
movement culminating in the establishment of the National Youth 
Administration. These periods are as here indicated: 
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* 1. The period of the early 30’s, during which so many young people were un- 
able to find light work to supplement the family income and to provide “pocket 
money” for their personal needs. These youth were not in full-time schools and 
soon began to become mass problems with which the public schools were unable 
to cope. This was а period of study and investigation. 

2. The period of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. At a con- 
ference called by the U.S. Commissioner of Education to meet in his office on 
August 8, 1933, three projects were recommended as being worthy, and to which 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration should allocate funds. 

3. The period of operation under the National Youth Administration during 
which it functioned as an agency to “provide relief, work relief, and employment 
for persons between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years,” for which it was 
originally created. This period extended from 1935 to 1940. 

4. The period during the early part of World War II when the National 
Youth Administration operated as a war production training agency in the years 
1941 to 1943, 


Cooperation in Furnishing Education and Training. It 
should be remembered that the young men and women enrolled 
on work projects of the National Youth Administration in the years 
1955-40 had only recently been wards of public or private schools. 
Few of them had had any work experience such as had been ac- 
quired by most of the unemployed adults, Their minds were still 
fluid with respect to school activities if the right kind of educational 
offerings were made available. 

In many ways the organization of education programs to fit the 
needs of these youth was more difficult than the organization of 
regular secondary school programs. Better teachers were needed. 
Special equipment was needed and better functioning subject 
matter was indispensable. 

During the early years of the program, many mistakes were in- 
evitable. Two large groups of workers—those employed by the 
National Youth Administration and those employed by the public 

chools—had to learn the meaning of “cooperation.” They had to 

learn that no опе individual or organization could carry on alone: 
It was necessary for all interested groups to pull together in the 
same direction and at the same time if progress was to be made. 

Frequent meetings and conferences were held at which these 
| SM were discussed and memorandums of understanding were 

rawn up and often publicized. 

After four years of operation of the National Youth Administra- 
tion program, Dr. John W. Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, caused a study to be made of the policies and feasible 
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practices used in providing educational opportunities for both 
youth and adults enrolled in C.C.C. camps, in N.Y.A. centers, and 
on W.P.A. work projects. On June 10, 1939, Dr. Studebaker sent 
a memorandum to chief state school officers relating to his findings. 
These findings were later published as Bulletin No. 12, in 1946. 
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СНАРТЕК ХХХУ 


Meeting Vocational Education Needs 
in Specific Fields 


During the thirty-year period covered by this history, there were 
many activities and accomplishments of a pioneering nature in 
which the Federal vocational education staffs and the state board 
staffs worked together in cooperative programs. These activities 
varied greatly in the length of time required to complete them and 
in their long-time influence on the program of vocational education. 
This chapter includes some of the most outstanding examples. 


COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN 
CONSTRUCTION COUNCIL 


The American Construction Council, of which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was president, was organized in 1921. It directed its 
attention toward several of the most urgent problems then con- 
fronting the construction industry. Some of the problems were 
promotion of and cooperation with local building congresses; a 
national survey of apprenticeship needs and conditions of labor 
supply; promotion of the stability of employment and reduction of 
unemployment; comprehensive steps toward elimination of waste 
in all its phases throughout the industry; a general education pro- 
gram as to the problems of industry and its development; and pro- 
motion of the concept of construction activities as a great American 
‘industry. 

Administrative Organization of the Council. The adminis- 
trative organization under which the American Construction 
Council operated included Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, president; 
D. Knickerbacker Boyd, executive vice-president; Dwight L. 
Hoopingarner, executive secretary; Joseph H. Alexander, vice- 

| president; John E. Lloyd, vice-president; John Е. Larner, treas- 
urer; and Wright D. Goss, assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy during World 
War I, had recovered from an attack of infantile paralysis suf- 
ficiently to permit him to take active part in the work of the Council. 
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His interest was manifested by the close attention he paid to details 
during those years when the Council functioned. 

Representation on the Council. Representation of vocational 
education on the Council included at least ten persons who were 
active in the promotion of vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Among these were Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of 
William Hood Dunwoody Institute and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Instructional Facilities and Standards of the American 
Construction Council; L. 5. Hawkins, personnel manager, As- 
sociated Tile Manufacturers; Dr. J. C. Wright, director of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; G. A. McGarvey and 
Frank Cushman of the Board’s staff; and Dr. L. A. Wilson, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, New York State. 

Meetings of the Council. During the period of its greatest 
activity, 1921 to 1925, the American Construction Council held 
five meetings. In addition, subcommittees met as occasion de- 
manded. 

The first meeting of the Council was held in New York City on 
September 21, 1923. Preceding a meeting of the Council in the 
Engineering Building, the board of directors met in the morning 
at the home of Franklin D. Roosevelt for late breakfast and a morn- 
ing session. Mr. Roosevelt sat in his wheel chair and presided 
throughout the forenoon. The second meeting was held in New 
York City on May 22, 1924, again at the home of Mr. Roosevelt. 
At the third meeting, held in New York City on October 2 and 3, 
1924, the program included three addresses: one by Dr. Prosser 
on “The Necessity for Proper and Adequate Teaching Materials 
in the Training of Apprentices”; one by Layton S. Hawkins, on 
“The Pre-employment Training of Apprentices”; and one by 
Frank Cushman, on “Apprenticeship for the Building Trades.” The 
fourth meeting of the Council was held in Chicago, November 18 
to 21, 1925, and the fifth in Cleveland, November 8 to 10, of that 


same year. 


Cooperative Activities. The records of this activity are replete 


with data showing the active cooperation given to the work of the 
Council by the various state and federal representatives of voca- | 
tional education who served on committees and otherwise pro- 


moted its objectives. Among these activities were: 


1. Attendance at meetings and participation in the discu: 
2. A study of educational services available to apprentices, 


ssion, 
and the publica- 
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tion of a paper on “А Survey of Part-time Education and Other Forms of 
Extension Training in Their Relation to Apprenticeship in the United 
States.” 1 

3. Service on Committees. 


On November 3, 1923, the following letter was received by the 
director of the Federal Board from Franklin D. Roosevelt: 


New York City, New York 
November 3, 1923 
Dear Ме. Мвіснт: 

In consultation with Мг, Е. W. Walker, who is chairman of the American 
Construction Council’s Committee on Apprenticeship, Vocational Guidance and 
Craftsmanship, you have been selected to serve on this important committee of 
the Council. 

I am enclosing a list of the others who have been asked to serve on this com- 
mittee as well as a list of organizations that have been asked to nominate repre- 
sentatives on it. ^ ; 

І am taking the liberty of making public an announcement that you have 
been invited to serve the industry in this capacity and I shall appreciate it if you 
will advise me personally of your acceptance. 

The enclosed booklet on the activities of the Council may be of interest to you. 

É Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


A list of names enclosed indicated wide representation from 
labor and management in the construction and manufacturing 
industries as well as from vocational education. Among those in- 
cluded were F. W. Walker, secretary, Associated Tile Manufac- 
turers, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; John W. Cowper, president, 
Associated General Contractors, Buffalo; D. Knickerbacker Boyd, 
architect, Philadelphia; John Donlin, president, Building Trades 
Department, American Federation of Labor; C. F. Bauder, di- 
rector, Industrial Education, Board of Education, Philadelphia; 
Howard L. Briggs, director, Apprentice Schools, Cleveland; Layton 
S. Hawkins, consultant, Associated Tile Manufacturers, Chicago; 
Charles A. Prosser, director, William Hood Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis; as well as Frank Cushman, chief, Trades and In- 
dustry; George A. McGarvey, regional agent; and J. C. Wright, 
Du d Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


? Bulletin No. 87 (Federal Board for Vocational Education). 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM AS VIEWED BY TWO 
PRESIDENTS TO BE 


The importance of the program of the American Construction 
Council in the minds of two men, both of whom later became 
Presidents of the United States, and one of whom, Mr. Hoover, as 
Secretary of Commerce, was a member of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, is shown by excerpts from the following 
communications: S к 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
120 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

AT THE TIME OF THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION COUNCILS COMMIT- 
TEE ON APPRENTICESHIP I AM VERY GLAD TO EXTEND MY BEST WISHES FOR ITS SUCCESS 
IN COPING WITH ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEMS THAT FACES THE COUNTRY 
TODAY STOP THERE IS NO SOLUTION EXCEPT BY COOPERATION OF THE EMPLOYERS 
AND LABOR AND THAT 15 THE PURPOSE OF YOUR CONFERENCE STOP THERE HAS 
BEEN TOO LITTLE ATTENTION PAID TO THE TRAINING OF BUILDING TRADES WORKERS 
AND THAT THIS 18 PARTLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SHORTAGES WHICH HAVE BEEN 
COMPLAINED OF RECENTLY NO ONE CAN DENY STOP LIMITATIONS IN SOME TRADE 
UNIONS HAVE THEIR CORRESPONDING ACTION IN SOME CONTRACTORS' UNWILLINGNESS 
TO GIVE FACILITIES FOR APPRENTICES STOP THE PRINTING TRADES HAVE SOLVED 
THE PROBLEM BY JOINT ACTION OF THE EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES AND THAT YOUR 
COMMITTEE SHOULD HAVE TAKEN IT UP GIVES HOPE OF REAL CONSIDERATION STOP 
IT IS MY HOPE THAT THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE WILL ВЕ ABLE TO GIVE ACTIVE 


SUPPORT TO SUCH CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES AS MAY BE AGREED UPON BY ALL THE 


GROUPS REPRESENTED IN THE COUNCIL. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
DECEMBER 2, 1925 


HERBERT HOOVER 


New York City, New York 
December 4, 1923 


LI 

My pear Ме. WALKER: А | 

Will you express to the members of the Apprenticeship Committee of the 
American Construction Council my deep personal appreciation of their public- 
spirited willingness to take up what I feel is one of the great problems in American 
industry today—the lack of young men to fill the ranks of certain trades, and the 
surplus of young men cro’ ing some of the so-called “white collar" occupations. 

This problem is essentially a national one, and can only be solved as such, The 
curing of a few local troubles is not enough. For this reason I feel that the belief 
expressed at the recent gathering in Washington under the auspices of the Federal _ 
Board for vocational training, that the ‘American Construction Council was par- 
ticularly well fitted, as a national organization, to take up this work so far as the 
construction industry was concerned, was well founded. 


You have, first of all, to find in what building trades a shortage of man power 
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really exists. Some local shortages you will find are only the result of bad distribu- 
tion, and a survey of this will open the way to the discovery of a remedy. 

Having found where young men are needed, there next follows to be de- 

* termined what sort of school, or training, is needed to turn out graduates fitted to 
become apprentices—young men who will be welcomed into the ranks of skilled 
labor by all concerned. I hope you will establish such practical standards as will 
make any young man so trained eagerly sought after. 

If you succeed in this, your third problem—of how to assure those who take 
up these courses, employment as steady as any building trade employment can 
be made—becomes comparatively easy. 

In your work you may feel assured of the full support of the American Con- 
struction Council. On the Council, as a whole, will fall, I think, the duty of arous- 
ing the country to the need of placing skilled manual labor on a par with the cleri- 
cal and nonmanual occupations in public esteem. 

What we need is more of the appreciation of the dignity of Craftsmanship— 
the true guild spirit of the Middle Ages which made the workmanship of their day 
something to be studied and admired by all the generations following. 

j (Signed) FRANKLIN D. RoosevELT 


FEDERAL BOARD SERVICE TO THE AMERICAN 
у WELDING SOCIETY 


A program of cooperation extending over a period of a quarter 
of a century began in 1919 at the request of Professor C. A. Adams, 
president of the American Welding Society. As a result of cor- 
respondence, J. С. Wright, an assistant director of the Federal 
Board for Trade and Industrial Education, was designated, on 
January 19, as the Board’s representative on the staff of the Ameri- 
can Welding Society. The Society’s headquarters were in New 
York City. A short time later he was made chairman of a commit- 
тее. оп the training of welders. Soon thereafter he arranged for a 
member of his staff —G. A. McGarvey, agent for Trade and In- 
dustrial Education—to assist him in the development of analyses 
of the various types of welding. ч, 

Over а period of nine years following the completion of its 
original assignment little additional service was requested, On Jan- 
uary 17, 1932, the Federal Board designated Frank Cushman, chief, 
Trade and Industrial Education, as its representative. He was 
succeeded їп: 1939 by Layton S. Hawkins. Mr. Hawkins also was 
made a member. of a new committee of the American Welding 
Society specifying minimum requirements of institutions for weld- 
ing operators in trade schools. The original membership of this 
committee included Arthur B. Wrigley, Vocational Division, 
Trenton, New Jersey, chairman; Layton S. Hawkins, chief, Trade 
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and Industrial Education, U.S. Office of Education; Charles N. 
Fullerton, consultant on employee-employer relations, U.S. Office 
of Education; H. L. Allen, University of Toledo; George E. Sin- 
gleton, president, New England Welding Laboratories; George А. | 
Fern, State Director of Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan; 
Joseph M. Hall, director, Camden County, New Jersey, Vocational 
School; Mr. Morton, Air Reduction Sales Company; and Н. L. 
Amonette, state supervisor, private trade schools, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York. ; 

The activities of the committee continued throughout World 
War II, rounding out twenty-five years of service to this one en- 
gineering organization. 

TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP T 


When the Smith-Hughes Act became the basic statute under 
which a national program of vocational education was inaugurated, 
there were few persons in the United States who had had any con- 
siderable experience in organizing public vocational schools of 
the type contemplated in the Act. ui 

In recognition of the need for more and better leaders, the Fed- 
eral Board sponsored and conducted staff conferences of its own 
employees as well as regional conferences for state employees. Tt 
also conducted classes of instruction for both state and local em- 
ployees extending over a period of two to four weeks and profes- 
sional courses in summer schools in teacher-training institutions. 
In addition to these activities the Board contributed to the im- 
provement of administration and supervision of vocational schools 
through study and investigation and by issuing various reports. 

Most of these activities have been discussed previously, but the 
story of the National Committee on Training for Leadership re- 


mains to be told. 

Committees оп Training for Leadership. The feeling pre- 
vailed that some agency other than a college or a university, but 
one intimately concerned with vocational education, should take 
the initiative in providing means whereby these matters could be 
discussed freely and constructive suggestions noted. It was gen- 
erally accepted that the Federal Board was the proper agency to 
act in a coordinating capacity respecting this matter. 

In response to а number of requests, the director of the Board 
invited a few representatives of colleges and state departments to 
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attend a preliminary conference. It was to be held during the meet- 
ing of the National Society for the Promotion of Vocational Educa- 
„ tion, at Buffalo, New York, December, 1923. At this conference the 
need for a more formal discussion was considered. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of those present that the Federal Board should call a 
series of meetings at convenient times and places for free discussion 
of the whole problem. 

In accordance with this arrangement, five formal conferences 
were held. The first conference was held at Chicago in February, 
1924; the second at Indianapolis in December, 1924; the third at 
Cincinnati in February, 1925; the fourth at Cleveland in December, 
1925; and the fifth at Louisville in December, 1926. In addition, 
several informal conferences were called, as well as meetings of 
special co; tees. 

Publication of Reports. The reports issued by the committees 
were published by the Federal Board under the following titles: 

> 

Bulletin №. 114, Ттати for Leadership in Trade and Industrial Education (1927). 

Bulletin Мо, 115, Training for Leadership in Agricultural Education (1927). 

Bulletin №. 116, Training for Leadership in Home Economics Education (1927). 
^ Bulletin No. 138, Training for Leadership in Commercial Education (1929). 

Bulletin No. 140, Training General Educational Administrators in Responsibilities for 
Vocational Education (1929). g: 

Bulletin No. 141, Training Administrators of Vocational Education (1929). 


THE BOARD SERVES THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Early in January, 1919, a staff member of the Federal Board 
conferred with Henry Surface of the United States Department of 
Agriculture on the пеед for vocational training in the pulp and 
paper industry. Soon thereafter the Federal Board was requested 
by Mr. R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the Technical Associati n of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, to designate a member of its staff to at- 
tend a meeting of the Association to be held in Mechanicsville, 
New York, on February 3, 1919. Mr. Hawkins, chief of the уоса- 
tional division of the Federal Board, designated J. С. Wright as the 
Board's representative.” 

Arrangements were made for Mr. Wright to make a study of all 
pay-roll jobs in pulp and paper factories. He was to analyze the 
jobs to determine the worker’s knowledge requirements and his 


j 2 Hawkins Memorandum No. 161, Vocational Education Files (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Office of Education). *» * 
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abilities to perform his work satisfactorily. To make this analysis, 
Mr. Wright was to visit mills in the provinces of Ontario and Que- 
bec, Canada, and the states of New York, Massachusetts, West 
Virginia, and North Carolina. He was to spend time in, several 
different typical pulp and paper plants, including sulphite, sulphate, 
news, and those making high-grade bond paper. The results of this 
study were published by the pulp and paper industry in 1921. 
Ten years later, the Federal Board was requested to make an- 
other survey of the industry. This survey centered around the cities 


of Appleton, Green Bay, and Menasha, Wisconsin. The results of : 


the survey were to be used in connection with the detailed planning 
of the methods of training workers in the industry. 

The report of this second cooperative service was рше Ђу 
the Federal Board as Bulletin No. 168—Vocational 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, 1933. 


COOPERATION WITH THE NAVY DEPARTMENT | 


Cooperation between the Federal Board and the United States 
Navy Department began in 1928. It was then that Commander 


(later Vice-Admiral) Alexander Sharp called on the Trade and, 


Industrial Service to ascertain whether or not the Federal Board 
could provide assistance in connection with the development of 
plans for training a supply of skilled mechanics for the navy yards. 

The total number of skilled workers—designated by the Navy 
and the Civil Service Commission as Group III—was, in 1928, less 
than 20,000. Practically the only source from which skilled workers 
in the navy yard and shipyard trades could be secured was through 
the navy yard apprentice schools and a few private shipyard ap- 
prentice programs, of which that of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing an dock Company was the principal example. The navy 
re ice schools were established in 1912 and they have 
been operated continuously since that date. But, at the time of 
Commander Sharp’s inquiry, the total number of apprentices in 
all of the navy yards was about 1,000. It was estimated that the 
Navy, in an emergency, would need more than 200,000 mechanics 
in some twenty or more skilled trades. The problem was how to 
secure ten times as many skilled mechanics as were then employed 
by the Navy if and when the need for them arose. The anticipated 
need was made poignant by the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor 
at 7:35 Ам. on Sunday morning, December 7, 1941. 


Training for | 


Е 
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Since the proposed plan was based on being prepared for any 
eventuality, it followed that the details were strictly confidential. For 
this reason the files of the Federal Board do not and never have con- 
tained copies of the analyses and details of organization pertaining 
to the plan. All of these were retained in the confidential files of the 
Navy Department. 

Scope of the Work. The result of this cooperative effort was that 
analyses for training purposes were developed for thirty-eight 
skilled trades. Most of the analyses were of trades represented in 
the navy yards, but some of the principal trades related to aircraft 
work also were included. In every case, the content of the analyses 
represented the best judgment of the shop master and competent 
mechanics, including leadingmen and quartermen with whom work 
was carried on in the field. 

A great deal of analysis was accomplished at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. However, for trades well represented at the Washington 
Navy Yard, such as those of the machinist, the instrument maker, 
the molder, and other foundry workers, the analyses were made in 
Washington. Aside from these two yards, important work was 

,carried on at the Philadelphia and Puget Sound navy yards, and 
at other points as well. 

The work on the trade analyses was well advanced in 1929 when 
Commander Sharp left the Secretary’s office for another tour of sea 
duty in the Pacific. He was relieved by Commander H. L. Pence. 
In cooperation with Commander Pence, the analyses were further 
simplified, and an outline of a training plan covering the organiza- 
tion to be set up, the general purpose and scope of the work to be 
done, and the method of operation of the program, was developed. 

Vocational Training Officers—Naval Reserve. Before Com- 
mander Sharp left Washington, he suggested that some of the most 
able men in the field of industrial education in the United States 
be commissioned as reserve officers to be called into service if and 
when it became necessary to put the plan into operation. Mr. 
Cushman, chief, Trade and Industrial Education, was requested 
to furnish the names of men he felt well qualified for this important 
service. 

Some of those nominated failed to meet the physical require- 
ments. Others hesitated to offer their services for various reasons. 
However, according to the record, the following leaders in voca- 
tional education were commissioned as naval reserve officers: 


Е 
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Frank Cushman, James R. Coxen, M. Norcross Stratton, John A. 
McCarthy, M. Reed Bass, Guy Via, Benjamin H. Van Oot, 
L. Ballentine, Н. С. Givens, John J. Seidel, Harvey L. Freeland, 
С. F. Klinefelter, J. J. Matthews, L. С. Stier, Benjamin W. John- 
son, L. B. Travers, B. E. Mallory, George S. Sanders, C. O, 
Holley, O. D. Adams, A. B. Anderson, and C. E. Rakestraw. 

Summary. At the peak, the number of employees reached a total 
of approximately 600,000. Some of the navy yards, which in 1939 
employed from 8,000 to 10,000 men, expanded to 45,000 employees 
in four years. One of the smaller yards increased from 1,000 to 
23,000 in that period. 

Commander Frank Cushman was called to active duty and 
given charge of the training program. With him were associated 
many of the vocational leaders who had been commissioned as 
reserve officers. During the period 1940-45, the original plan pre- 
pared ten years earlier was drawn upon to an even greater degree 
than had been anticipated in the minds of the planners. With the 
close of the war, the members of this reserve staff returned to their 
former jobs or to more responsible positions in the vocational pro- 
gram. 


COMMITTEE ON TECHNOLOGICAL EMPLOYMENT 


Secretary Doak of the Department of Labor, created his Com- 
mittee on Technological Employment on May 11, 1931. Member- 
ship included Dr. C. A. Prosser (chairman), Charles R. Allen, 
John R. Alpine, Josephine Barron, John P. Frey, Edward Eyre 
Hunt, Arthur J. Lovell, E. W. McCullough, R. A. McGowan, 
Perry W. Reeves, Ethelbert Stewart, L. W. Wallace, A. O. Whar- 
ton, and J. C. Wright. 

Two subcommittees were appointed to make studies of two 
distinct phases of the problem. The first dealt with the general 
aspect of technological employment. The second dealt with the 
conservation of the displaced worker. 

The report of the committee was completed on November 14, 
1931, and transmitted to the Secretary of Labor by the chairman. 
In his letter of transmittal, Dr. Prosser said: 
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trends in technological progress and its effects, good or bad, upon employment, 
your committee recommends that adequate means be provided by Congress so 
that the Department may discharge this responsibility. 


Contemporary with this study were the hearings held before a 
select committee on unemployment insurance by the Senate. The 
country is indebted to that committee for including in the printed 
report of its hearings the full text of the report presented to Secre- 
tary Doak.* 


A STUDY OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN MEXICO 


The study of vocational education in Mexico originated in a 
series of conferences between Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and Dr. Jafme Torres Bodét, 
Secretário de Educación Pública, for the Republic of Mexico. 
These conferences were held in Mexico City, in August of 1944, 

‚ and were followed ир by several exchanges of correspondence. 

~ The objectives of these two leaders of public education in their re- 
spective countries were to promote closer cooperative relations 
between the two countries in the field of public education; to study 
each other’s programs of vocational education and to make appro- 
priate recommendations and suggestions for their improvement; 
and to exchange ideas on vocational education in conference with 
each other and thus arrive at a better understanding of the ob- 
jectives, terminology, methods, and experiences peculiar to each 
country. 

It was agreed that a Vocational Education Commission repre- 
senting the U.S. Office of Education would go to Mexico, make a 
study of its vocational program, and present its report to the 
Secretário de Educación Pública. It was also agreed that at a later 
date a similar Commission from Mexico would come to the United 
States, make a study of its vocational program and report to the 
Commissioner of Education. 

'The following personnel were members of the Commission ap- 
pointed by Dr. Studebaker to represent the United States: Jue. 
Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, Chair- 
man; L. S. Hawkins, Chief, Trade and Industrial Education Serv- 
ice; and W. T. Spanton, Chief, Agricultural Education Service. 


3 See pages 543-644 of Part 3, Hearings before a Select Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance. U.S. Senate, 72d Congress, 1st Session (1 932). 
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During January and February, 1945, all industrial and techni- 
cal schools in Mexico City and in Puebla were inspected. Visits were 
also made to La Huerta to see the Escuela Práctica de Agricultura 
near Morelia, and to a similar agricultural school near Celaya, 
known as the Róque Escuela Práctica de Agricultura. Both of these 
schools are national schools, operating in old haciendas. 

The Commission assembled and evaluated a considerable 
amount of information about the Mexican vocational schools, pre- 
pared its report, and made its recommendations. These were sub- 
mitted to United States Ambassador Messersmith for review, and to 
a consulting commission composed of directors and teachers in the 
vocational schools of Mexico City for discussion. This commission 
included Ing. Juan Reyna, Jefe de la Oficina Técnica Pedagógica; 
Ing. Fernando Romera Quintina, Jefe del Departmento, de. 
Ensefianza Agrícola; Professor Benjamín Briseño y Castrejón, 
Director Escuela Vocacional de Ciencias Biológicas; С.Р.А. 
Armando Cuspinero, Director de la Escuela Superior de Ciencias 
Sociales, Económicas y Administrativas; Ing. Estanislao Ramírez, 
Jefe де la Ensefianza del I.P.N., and Professor Juan Aguirre Tejada, 
Inspector de Escuelas Prácticas de Agricultura. After being finally 
edited the Report was transmitted by the Chairman to Dr. Jaíme 
Torres Bodét and to Dr. John W. Studebaker. 


SURVEYS MADE IN PUERTO RICO 


In 1930 Governor Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., asked the Federal 
Board to send representatives to Puerto Rico to make a survey of 
the need for a program of vocational education. The Federal Board 
approved the request and authorized J. C. Wright and Frank Cush- 


man to make the survey. 
The survey was made during October and November of that 
year. In their report, the committee said in part: &, 
We are of the opinion that an efficient program of vocational education, if 
properly organized and extended so as to cover the principal occupations and pur- 
suits carried on in the Island, with facilities for offering it to the majority of those 
who need it, would contribute materially to improving the economic conditions 


of Puerto Rico and the welfare of its people. ИУ" 

In our opinion, the need for vocational education in Puerto Rico is so urgent 
that it merits the very careful consideration of the Congress, since the people living 
in Puerto Rico are citizens of the United States and can seek outside help from no 


other source. 


+s 
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These general conclusions were followed by specific recommen- 
dations relating to programs of agricultural, trade and industrial, 
and home economics education. 

Preparation of First Insular Plan. A second part of this initial 
survey was made in the spring of 1931— also at the request of 
Governor Roosevelt. This second visit was made by Dr. Wright to 
assist the Board in preparing plans for the vocational education pro- 
gram. The plans were prepared and, on July 15, 1931, they were 
approved*by the newly organized Insular Board for Vocational 

Education. During that year the federally aided program was in- 
augurated in the public schools of Puerto Rico. 

Survey of Progress. Sixteen years after the inauguration of the 
program of vocational education in the public schools of Puerto 

“Rico, the U.S, Office of Education was asked to participate in a 
“follow-up” study or survey of progress. Dr. J. C. Wright, who had 
retired as Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education on 
June 30, 1946, was asked to accept employment with the insular 
government of Puerto Rico as chairman of the survey committee. 
The United States Commissioner of Education authorized L. S. 
Hawkins, Chief, Trade and Industrial Education, to represent the 
Office of Education on the survey committee. 

The survey was made during the months of January, February, 
and March of 1947. During this period visits were made to two or 
more schools of all types and in all of the different fields. Numerous 
conferences were held with the staff of the Insular Board, with the 
Commissioner of Education, and with members of his staff. The 
committee consulted with members of the Insular Board and in- 
vestigated the need for vocational education in new areas and in- 
dustrial developments. 

у On March 6, 1947, members of the committee discussed their 
` findings at a special meeting of the Insular Board for Vocational 
Education and, on March 8, formally transmitted their report to 
the Insular Commissioner of Education, the chairman of the board, 
and its executive officer, " 


SURVEYS IN THE CANAL ZONE 


In September, 1935, the Governor of the Canal Zone wrote to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education and requested the assignment 


cation, to make a study of vocational education in the Canal Zone. 
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Having visited the Zone in 1934, Dr. Wright was not unfamiliar 
with local conditions. Owing to unforeseen developments in the 
Emergency Educational Program, however, the survey was post- 
poned until January, 1936. 

The survey was completed in five weeks’ time, and the establish- 
ment of an apprenticeship program that would constitute a unit of 
the public school system was recommended. The program was 
established and continued in operation with a fairly full comple- 
ment of apprentices until it was broken off by World War II. Not 
until some time after hostilities ceased was the program resumed. 


SURVEY OF NEED FOR OCCUPATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALIEN WORKERS, 1946 
Again the U.S. Commissioner of Education received an official. ` 

request for the services of Dr. Wright and one other member of the 
vocational education staff for the purpose of making a survey of 
existing conditions with respect to vocational education. The letter, 
received November, 1945, came from F. K. Newcomer, Acting 
Governor, and contained the following statement: 


The Panama Canal is planning to extend the program of education for the chil- 
dren of colored native employees residing in the Canal Zone. The plans provide 
for some changes in the work of the three-year junior high schools now provided 
in the five principal towns and the establishment of two large three-year occupa- 
tional high schools, one on either side of the Isthmus. . . . The valuable service 
which Dr. Wright rendered on his former visit here was much appreciated, and, 
if you can find it convenient to do so, it is requested that you assign him to come to 
the Canal Zone for approximately one month and bring with him one of his staff 


members. 


With the approval of Commissioner Studebaker, arrangements 
were concluded for Dr. Wright and C. E. Rakestraw, consultant, 
employee-employer relations, Office of Education, to leave for the | 
Canal Zone on February 14. The survey was completed and the 
committee submitted its report on March 15, 1946. А 2-5 

E А 


THE MODEL AIRCRAFT PROJECT 


Elsewhere in this book an extended account is given of the part 
which vocational education played in training for war production 
during World War II. Practically all of that program was carried 
on in public vocational schools and in private trade and technical 
schools operated on a nonprofit basis. In addition. to: these re- 
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„sources, the public schools*posfessed much equipment in high 
schools and vocational schools which was not suitable for war pro- 
duction training. Also, there were tl of industrial-art$ 
teachers who were anxious to do their bit in winning the war. 

In his letter of December 3, 1941, to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Studebaker, the Secretary of the Navy, said: “The 
Burcau of Aeronautics has need for a large number of model planes, 


-built for such purposes as recognition, range estimation, 


and“ tion of cones of fire.” The Secretary then asked 
whether these planes could be built in the nation’s schools. The 


Commissioner responded by arranging for the appointment of a 
joint committee to a plan of action outlining the responsibility 


< of the schools and be assumed by the Navy Department. The 


| joint committee included Commander Luiz de Florez, Lt. D. L. 
Hibbard, Paul E. Garber, and J. E. Day as representatives of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and J. C. Wright, В. V. Billington, M. M. 
Proffitt, E. W. Hambrook, and W. P. Beard as representatives of 
the Office of tion. 

А letter was sent to the chief state school officers in all of the 
states and territories explaining the project and assigning cach 
state а quota of model planes to be constructed. 

Each chief state school officer was requested to appoint and re- 
port to the Office of Education the name of the person who would - 
Cee aat aa Hat director of the project. Likewise, the super- 

tendent school system was requested int a 
local director. TS Ду 

Time was so pressing that it was necessary to assign uotas to 

the states arbitrarily rather than to deserialize them through the 

medium of correspondence. Each state’s quota was determincd 
upon the basis of the ratio of its high-school enrollment, in both 


\ токою that of the nation. 


Distribution Instructional Materials. On February 20, 
1942, the first plans and specifications, together with directions for 
making the model planes, were mailed to state and local directors 
of the Model Aircraft Project. An idea of the scope of this project 

the first mailing of plans and 
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tion of the projec the director, An advisory committee 
decid jor pay miter 
A uni f with respect to the administration of this 
undertaking was that it was carried on without any special federal 
appropriation. For the most part, those responsible for the project 
did the necessary work in addition to their regular duties, , 
Use of Model Planes. All of the models were constructed to à 
scale of 1 to 72 as compared to the actual craft. The eighty model 
ranged in wing span from 5}4 inches to 25 inches, On basis of 
the scale specified, a model, viewed from a distance of 35 feet, ap- 
peared the same size as the actual plane viewed from a distance of 


approximately one-half mile, 

Military officials used the model planes in Teaching plane identi» 
fication. In many cases, the models were suspended from the ceiling 
or displayed about the classrooms so that they could be studied 
closely. The planes were handled by the students and examined at 
close range until recognition of type was instantly possible по mat- 
ter from what angle the model was viewed. 

Interest in the Model Aircraft Project in the local schools was 
increased when letters were received from former students who had 
made use of the model planes іп performance of military duty. One 
ofthese, an Army flier, said, "1 want to stress the importance of the 

"Navy Model Aircraft Project. If the people would only realize how 
much it means to us to be able to spot an enemy plane insamiy 
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industrial arts and vocational teachers of the United Saves whet 
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million youth in the making of more than 800,000 scale model 
planes for the use of the military in World War П. 

The Model Aircraft Project stands as an enviable record of the 
American schools, a record that could have been made only in a 
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democracy. This fact is attested by the following telegram ad- 
dressed to the high schools of America. 


TO THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS OF AMERICA s 


ATTENTION: DR. J. С. WRIGHT 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 4 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
THE NAVY DEPARTMENT TAKES PLEASURE IN COMMENDING YOU HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
[IOF AMERICA FOR SERVING YOUR COUNTRY WELL AND LOYALLY IN HER HOUR OF 
NEED. BY GIVING YOUR TIME AND TALENTS TO THE MAKING OF HUNDREDS OF THOU- 
SANDS OF MODEL AIRPLANES YOU ARE HELPING OUR FIGHTING MEN LEARN TO RECOC- 
NIZE THE SCORES OF ENEMY PLANES THEY MAY FACE IN BATTLE. YOU HAVE ALREADY 
SUPPLIED APPROXIMATELY 700,000 ОЕ THESE VITAL MODELS. NOW YOU ARE BEING 
CALLED UPON FOR ABOUT 100,000 MORE BY THE FIRST OF THE YEAR. THE PROVEN 
VALUE OF YOUR WORK HAS INSPIRED THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF CANADA AND LATIN- 
AMERICA TO FOLLOW YOUR FINE EXAMPLE AND TO INSTITUTE A SIMILAR PROGRAM IN 
THEIR SCHOOLS. THE NAVY 15 PROUD OF YOUR ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND EXTENDS SIN- 
GERE THANKS TO ALL OF YOU FOR YOUR PATRIOTIC CONTRIBUTION. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ' D. C. RAMSEY 
AUGUST 23, 1942 REAR ADMIRAL, U.S. NAVY 
CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


ANALYSIS OF THE OCCUPATION OF PRACTICAL NURSING 

The importance of providing adequate nursing care for mildly 
ill patients, as well as for the severely ill, has long been appreciated 
by members of the medical and nursing professions. It has been 
especially appreciated by that large body of the public who find it 
difficult to secure such attention when the need is urgent. 

Like most problems of human welfare this recognized need was 
permitted to linger many years before a formal attempt was made 
to find a solution. However, the time came when, in March, 1944, 
representatives of interested organizations from the fields of edu- 
cation, nursing, and the Public Health Service were invited to come 
to Washington to confer with representatives of home economics 
and trade and industrial education services for the purpose of mak- 
ing an analysis of the occupation of practical nursing. | 

As a result of this conference, a working committee on practical 
nursing was appointed by the Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education. Mrs. Hilda Torrop, registered nurse and presi- 
dent of the National Association for Practical Nurse Education, was 
named chairman. Mr. Arthur В. Wrigley, state supervisor of trade 
and industrial education in New Jersey, was appointed director of 
the study. -> ч 
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Under this leadership Ње working committee, а of 
seventeen men and women, each an outstanding leader in his or her 


respective field, completed the analysis in the. two-year. period ' 


from May, 1944, to February, 1946. The manuscript was pub- 
lished by the Office of Education as Misc. No. 8 and became avail- 


able for public distribution in March, 1947. 


AGRICULTURAL STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS. #7 


Future Farmers of America. Soon after the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, and prior to 1925, a number of the states had 
formed state associations of students of vocational agriculture— 
notably Iowa and New Jersey. This activity was conceived as an 
integral part of instruction and was limited to boys enrolled in ap- 
proved classes. In 1925 the State of Virginia, under the leadership 
of Walter S. Newman, H. C. Groseclose, D. J. Howard, and 
E. C. Magill, drew up a constitution for a state association that was 
used later as a pattern for the constitution of the national organi- 
zation of the Future Farmers of America. ; 

The Southern Regional Conference, at its meeting at San An- 
tonio, Texas, in March, 1928, proposed an organization to be 
known as the Future Farmers of America. However, it was agreed 
that if a national organization was formed, the plan for a southern 
regional organization would be dropped. The national organization 
was formed that year. 

Prior to these activities, the agricultural education staff of the 
Federal Board and the agricultural staff of the Virginia state board 
had met for the purpose of drafting a constitution for a national 
organization, The first annual convention of the Future Farmers of 
America was held in ‘Kansas City, Missouri, on November 20, 
1928. In 1947 the organization had a membership of 238,269 
throughout the states, the Territory of Hawaii, and the Island of 
Puerto Rico. ; 

From that first organizational meeting until 1948, the Future 
Farmers of America held its annual national convention in Kansas 
City concurrently with the American Royal Livestock Show. Be- 
cause of the large annual increase in number of members attending 
me necessary for the Future Farmers to 


its conventions, it beca г 
separate from the livestock show in 1948, when the 20th anniver- 


sary convention of the organization was held November 14 to 18. 
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New Farmers of America. An organization similar to the 
Future Farmers of America is the New, Farmers of America, com- 
posed of Negro boys who are studying vocational agriculture in 
those states which maintain separate schools for Negroes. 

The New Farmers of America has a national membership of 
23,632 boys in 867 local chapters. There are sixteen active N.F.A. 
state associations. у " 

New Farmers of America, like the Е uture Farmers of America, 
was begun at the local chapter level and developed gradually be- 
fore a national organization was established. A movement to form 
the national organization was started as early as 1928, and the first 
convention to adopt.a constitution was held at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, in August, 1935. Thirteen states were represented in the 
organizational meeting. 


' HOMEMAKING STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Future Homemakers of America. On June 11, 1945, the Future 
Homemakers of America was founded as a national organization 
of pupils studying-homemaking in secondary schools. For nearly 
twenty-five years there had been in the United States some club 


| organizations made up of pupils studying home economics in high 


school During this time such órganizations were sponsored. in 
various ways, functioned under various plans, and were known by 


{ various names, such as Junior Homemakers, Betty Lamp Clubs, 


and Future Homemakers. 
State-wide organizations in general were under two types of 


‚ Sponsorship, Under the one type, the homemaking supervisory 


staffs of the state boards for vocational education gave direction to 
the development of homemaking clubs as a part of the homemaking 
education program of the school. In the other, the American Home 
Economics Association promoted high-school student clubs through 
the work of state associations. 

Between 1935 and 1943 considerable sentiment gathered in the 
states in favor of some plan for strengthening these home-economics, 
high-school club programs by uniting the efforts of all who were 
working in them. ] : 

Upon the recommendation of a committee of the American 
Home Economics Association, appointed in December, 1943, that 
body arranged a national meeting to consider the founding of a 
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national organization. The meeting was held in Chicago in March, 
1944. Home education workers from twenty-nine states attended, 
and plans for instituting a national body were formulated. 

On October 1, 1944, а national adviser was employed. The first 
state membership in the organization was accepted in November, 
1944. The states were grouped into twelve regions. Delegates met in 
twelve regional groups during the spring of 1945 to discuss and out- 
line purposes, select a name, and frame a constitution. Each region 
nominated one candidate for national office. 

During June 11 to 16, 1945, the twelve candidates (subregional 
representatives) met in Chicago to complete the steps necessary to 
the founding of the organization. These candidates became the first . 
twelve national officers of the organization and the first National 
Executive Council. The recommendations from the twelve regional 
meetings furnished Ве Базз for decisions reached by the Council. 

A National Advisory Board made up of representatives of the 
sponsoring bodies, the supporting organizations, and state super- 
visors and state advisers met at the same time to draw up policies 


governing the work of this board and to consult with the National . - 
Executive Council as needed. In 1947, two representatives of | 


teacher training were added to the National Advisory Board. _ 
New Homemakers of America. For several years most of the 


states with separate school programs for Negroes had been де- _ i: 


veloping homemaking clubs for pupils studying home economics. _ 
These were known by such names as New Homemakers, Progressive 
Homemakers, and Young Homemakers, and were, on the whole, state- 
wide in organization. During the period of their development the’ 
states became increasingly aware of the benefits that would be 
derived from close cooperation. Thus there was created a desire 
for a national organization which would unify, strengthen, and 
broaden the opportunities of the program initiated. 

In the spring of 1945, three sectional meetings were’ held. 
Recommendations made by the 
brought to the National Executive Council for final decision. The 
Council ‘met at the Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
` College, Nashville, and completed the founding of the New Home- 
makers of America on June 19, 1945. Duties and responsibilities of 
national officers were outlined by the Council and the organization а 


was launched. 


delegates at these meetings were y ^ 
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APPENDIX 


Report of the Commission on National Aid 
isa to Vocational Education 


The Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education was created by an 
Act of Congress, approved January 20, 1914, authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint a Commission of nine members “to consider the subject 
of national aid for vocational education and report their findings and recommen- 


dations not later than June 1 next." 
Pursuant to this Act, the President of the United States appointed the follow- 
ў.» 


ing persons to serve as members of the Commission: iu" ГА 


Senator Hoke Smith (Georgia). МОРА 
Senator Carroll 5. Page (Vermont). i. GÀ а 
Representative D. М. Hughes (Georgia). „и 
Representative S. D. Fess (Ohio). 

John A. Lapp, Director, Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information, т 4 Sy 


Indianapolis, Indiana. Secretary of Indiana Commission on 
Industrial Agricultural Education, 1912. ink 
> ч 


~ 
+ 
Miss Florence М. Marshall, Director, Manhattan Trade School, 1 
New York City. Member of Massachusetts Factory Inspection 4 1 


Commission, 1910. 


Miss Agnes Nestor, President, International Glove Workers Union, © 
Chicago, Illinois. Member of Committee on Industrial Education, +a ` Ухх 
American Federation of Labor. e 
Charles A. Prosser, Secretary, National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, New York City. ' 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, s А 


Charles Н. Winslow, Special Agent, r St 
Washington, D.C. Member of Massachusetts Commission on Indus- 


trial Education, 1906-1909. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Lu 


The Commission was org: 
Georgia, was appointed chairman. Mr. 
Education Association, New York City, 
1914. An office and statistical staff of fo 
the work. 

The Short Time Available. Since the 
tinuous sessions of the full body were held prac 
the work of the Commission, a subcommittee 

1 One of the authors of the Report on Vocational Education in Chicago and Other Cities. 


Prepared for the City Club of Chicago, 1912. 
- 543 


Ernest A. Wreidt,! Director of the Public 
was appointed office secretary, April 17, 
rty-five persons was engaged to assist in 


Commission was pressed for time, con- 
tically every morning. To speed up 
of five noncongressional members 


anized April 2, 1914. Senator Hoke Smith, of * 


x 
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was organized who came to Washington from their regular duties to give their en- 
tire time to the work. The subcommittee was in session every afternoon and fre- 
quently at night. Whenever their other duties permitted, the congressional mem- 
bers of the Commission attended these afternoon sessions. 

The Personnel of the Commission. This was such as to permit the rapid 
work necessary to complete the Report by the first of June (1914). The congres- 
sional members of the Commission brought to the work an interest in the problem; 
a knowledge of the previous discussions and legislation (by Congress) respecting 
the subject of vocational education; an understanding of the needs of the sections 
of the country which they represented; and a varying experience with agriculture, 
industry, commerce, and education. The noncongressional members brought the 
personal experience acquired in labor and industry; in the making of investiga- 
tions and the drafting of legislation; in the administration of vocational schools; 
їп а professional knowledge of the literature related to the subject and of the ex- 
periments thus far made; and in an awareness of the needs and problems of vo- 
cational education. 

Scope of the Work. Under the resolution creating it, the Commission de- 
cided at the outset to address itself to the following questions: 

1. To what extent is there a need for vocational education in the United 
States? 

.. 2, Is there a need for national grants stimulating the states to give vocational 
education? 

3. What kinds of forms of vocational education should be stimulated by na- 
tional grants? 

4. How far can the Federal Government aid, through expert knowledge, vo- 
cational education in the various states? 

5. To what extent should the Federal Government aid the states through na- 
tional grants for vocational education? 

6. Under what conditions should grants be made to the states for vocational 
education? 

Methods of Study. Numerous ways were used to find the answers to the above 
questions. For collecting facts and opinions from school officials and various 
interested organizations, questionnaires were extensively employed. For one week, 
. public hearings were held. Various publications bearing on the economic, social, 

and educational situation were given careful consideration. An extensive bibli- 
ography was collected and consulted by the Commission and its staff. 

Conferences also were held with different branches of the U.S. Government 
regarding the contribution that might be made through the research staff ар- 
pointed and “thus avoid overstepping and duplicating work in the various de- 
partments or bureaus.” (The last of these studies occupied more of the time of the 
Commission than the results have so far justified.) 

Most valuable of all the helps utilized by the Commission was the pooled 
experience from farm and workshop to school and Congress that the Commission 
itself brought to bear upon a vital problem; and a very keen sense of its responsi- 
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bilities for the outcome of an opportunity to make a lasting contribution to the 
heritage, long denied America’s workers, of a democratic system of education 
that would adjust them to the economic demands of life. 

Helpful Studies. The best way to indicate the subjects investigated by the 
Commission in studying the complicated problems of a national system of voca- 
tional education is to list the usable information collected and applied by the Com- 
mission in its thinking and Report. There were thirteen subjects incorporated as a 
part of the body of the Report. These were: « ; 

1. Vocational Education in Germany | 

2. Training Required for Agriculture 

3. Increased Wage-earning Power Resulting from Vocational Training 

4. Vocational Training and Foreign Commerce 

5. Resolutions of National Organizations 

6. Children Leaving School between Fourteen and Eighteen 

7. Increasing and Inequitable Burden of the States in Providing More Money 
for the Public Schools To Make Education Practically Effective 

8. The Increasing Burden of Taxation in Urban Communities 

9. Mobility of Labor Requires a National System of Vocational Education 

10. Bibliography Consulted 

11. Replies to Questionnaires 

12. Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Training 

13. Work Done by Federal Departments for Vocational Education 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRES 


In addition to its study of the subject, based on printed material, personal ex- 
perience, and the testimony of witnesses who appeared at the hearings, the Com- 
mission desired to ascertain at firsthand the facts as to what progress had been 
made for vocational education in the United States and as to the public attitude . 
toward national grants for its support. 

For this purpose, the Commission sent questionnaires to all state superin- 
tendents of instruction; all superintendents of schools in cities of 10,000 or more 
inhabitants; county superintendents in five rural counties of each state; certain 
representative employers of labor; and to all national trade unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. The replies of all groups evidenced favorable 
interest in the subject of vocational education. ; 

Two-thirds of the replies from all sources—schoolmen, employers, and unions 
— were favorable to national grants for vocational education. When those who did 
not report their preference were eliminated, the proportion favorable rose to six- 
sevenths. The proportion voting in the negative was the smallest among state 
superintendents (one out of forty-four) and the greatest among employers (eight 
out of forty-three). 

In all cases, however; 
tions heard from were desirous o 
of vocational education. Since it was believed the 


an overwhelming majority of the persons or organiza- 
f seeing the nation contribute to the development 
questionnaires reached a repre- 


~ 
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sentative number of persons па terestéd inithe matter, the conclusion was fully 
justified that the favorable verdict of the country as a whole coincided with that 
rendered by the Commission’s ie 3 


4 $ 
HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMISSION 


‚ The brief time available to the Commission made it necessary to confine the 

"d È hearings to one week, April 20—April 24, 1914. A list of questions upon which the 

^ Commission desired i ormation and opinion was submitted in advance of the 

zis hearings to all persons asked to appear. All hearings were held in Washington. 

и In Section I, Volume I, of the Report, the statements submitted by repre- 

` sentatives of federal departments were given. Section II gave the letters submitted 
by individuals and representatives. 

Volume II concludes with five appendixes, Appendix A presents questions 
submitted to the Department of the Interior, and Appendix B presents questions 
submitted to that Department’s Bureau of Education. Appendix C presents 
questions submitted to the Navy Department; D, those submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Е, those submitted to the Department of Labor (Bureau of 

‚ Labor Statistics); and F, thosé submitted to the War Department. 

While these departments necessarily differed in detail for each of the depart- 
ments, in general, they covered four broad points, as follows: 

1, The service for vocational education already rendered by each department. 

2, One possibility of additional service to each department, 

* 3. The funds needed to prepare each department to render larger service for 
vocational education, : 

4. The relationship of the different departments to each other in the work al- 

+ ready accomplished, and the opinion of each as to what that relationship should be. 
By conference and questionnaire, the Commission won the support of the 
educator, the manufacturer, the trades-unionist, the businessman, the social 
. worker, and the philanthropist. Every state superintendent of public instruction 
we declared that, for many different reasons, rapid extension of vocational education 
PLN was required in his state. Great national, educational, civic, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and commercial organizations, representing more than 12,000,000 
people, have repeatedly gone on record as believing that a system of vocational 
education was absolutely necessary to the future welfare of the nation. 


NEED FOR GRANTS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


: , ` Need of National Grants for Vocational Education. While recognizing that 
training for all the different vocations is important and desirable, agricultural and 
trade and industrial education were conceded to be most in need of national en- 
couragement. The best way to aid the states in giving vocational training is 
through grants for the preparation | of efficient teachers and grants for the part 
payment of their salaries, — — 3. 

National grants are required for the salaries and the training of vocational 
teachers: (1) to help solve a problem too large to be worked out extensively and 
permanently save by the whole nation; (2) to help the states, with their widely 
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varying resources, to carry the cost/of giving tional education, and thereby 
make this education possible in those states and localities already burdened with — 5 
the task of meeting the requirements of general education; (3) to equalize among „ 
the states the large and unequal газ о preparing workers whose tendency to 
move from state to state is making training for a life work a national as well аз а 
state duty; (4) to give interest and prestige in the states to the work of preparing 
our youth for useful and productive service. ©) ‹ WE T T 
National grants for agricultural and tráde and industrial education are · ^ 
justified: (1) by the urgency of the demand for the effectiveitraining of our workers, pj + + 
which the states cannot meet in time without federal encouragement and aid; _ 
(2) by the interstate and national character of the problem, due to its nationwide ` 
interest and importance; (3) by abundant precedent, in appropriations by Con- 
gress throughout our entire history, for educational purposes, and in cooperation T 
between the Federal Government and the states, where teamplay was neces- 
sary in handling matters that could not be as well handled by the states alone; 


(4) by the successful results to the nation as well as to the states of previous grants 
: np 


for educational purposes. * 
Need of Appropriations for Studies and Reports. The states faced many 

new and difficult questions in connection with the efforts to develop agricultural, аз 

trade and industrial, commercial, and home economics education. One of the x 

most valuable ways in which the National Government could aid the states in this 

work would be by national grants, expended through federal agencies, for studies, 

investigations, and reports furthering the efforts of the states to place the work of 

their vocational schools on a scientific and businesslike basis. 1 
This help can best be secured from the Government. We cannot rely upon in- 

nizations to gather this information. The states cannot i 

with the matter. The work must be done by the Na- 

tional Government to secure the best results. If the Government makes grants to 

be expended in cooperation with the states for the benefit of any kind of voca- 

tion requires that the moneys expended in the 2 


tional education, every consideratit j 
venture should be accompanied with all the helpful knowledge that the Federal Ay 


Government has gleaned or can glean from its studies. #6 

Not only аге additional funds needed for the purpose of giving to the states the 
countrywide sources of inf. rmation for vocational education in the most effective 
manner, but some of the government departments should be organized into a 
clearing house for the purpose of dealing collectively with the task. As a result 
there would be a clear understanding of the respective place and function of each 
department and bureau and of the ways by which they can best cooperate in mak- 


ing their material of the greatest benefit to the states. 
RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY THE COMMISSION 
A. Scope of the Grants 
1. That national grants be given to the states for the purpose of stimulating 


dividuals or national orga: 
deal very well individually 


vocational education in agriculture and in the trades and industries. 
2. ‘That grants be given їп two forms: ' ui 2 
AO 
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a) For the training of teachers of agricultural, trade and industrial, and home 
economics subjects. 
; 5) For the paying of part of the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors 
of agricultural subjects and of teachers of trade and industrial subjects. 
ТЯ 23. That appropriations be made to a Federal Board for making studies and 
‘investigations which shall be of use in vocational schools. 
_ В. Amount of the Grants 

1. For the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural sub- 
jects—that there be appropriated to the states the sum of $500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1915-16; this amount to be increased at the rate of $250,000 a year until a 
total of $2,000,000 is reached in the fiscal year 1921-22, and thereafter the annual 
increase to be at the rate of $500,000 a year until a total maximum appropriation 
of $3,000,000 is reached in 1923-24. 

2. For the salaries of teachers of trade and industrial subjects—that there be 
appropriated to the states the sum of $500,000 for the fiscal year 1915-16; this 
annual amount being increased for each subsequent year in the same manner 
as the grants for the teachers of agricultural subjects until the same maximum of 

» $3,000,000 is reached in 1923-24. ‘ 

3. For the training of teachers of agricultural, trade and industrial, and home 
economics subjects—that there be appropriated to the states the sum of $500,000 
for the fiscal year 1915-16; $700,000 for the fiscal year 1916-17; $900,000 for the 
fiscal year 1917-18; $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 1918-19, and annually there- 
after. 

4. For the work of the Federal Bureau for Vocational Education—that there 
be appropriated $200,000 annually; this money to be used in administering the 
grants to the states and in furnishing information and advice to the states for use in 
vocational schools and classes. 

The maximum in each case above is continued annually thereafter. 


at С. Kinds of Schools Aided by Grants 

1. That the schools aided in part by the National Government should be 
‘schools supported and controlled by the public. 

" 2. That the education given in these schools should be of less than college 
grade. 

3. That they should be designed to prepare boys and girls over fourteen years 
of age for useful or profitable employment in agriculture and in the trades and 
industries. 

4. That the schools should be of three types in order to meet a variety of 
needs: 

a) All-day schools in which practically half of the time should be given to actual 
practice for a vocation ona useful or productive basis. 

5) Part-time schools for young workers over fourteen years of age which should 
extend their vocational knowledge, or give preparation for entrance to a vocation, 
or extend the general civic or vocational intelligence of the pupils. 
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c) Evening schools to extend vocational knowledge for mature workers oven * 
sixteen years of age. | y ШЕ. ју " é sa 
&* ^w na" à 
D'Adminutraton $^ МД "spall Vy 
1. That the states, in order to receive national grants. for vocational education; t 
designate or create State Boards through which the National Government would '. * 
deal; the determination of such boards to be left entirely to the states. _ "m we е 
2. That a Federal Board consisting of the Postmaster General, the Secretaryof — 
the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of Labor, with the Commissioner of Education as its executive officer, 
be created to administer the funds and to cooperate with the states in promoting 


vocational education. 
E. Conditions 

1. That the federal statute providing for national grants to the states for vo- 
cational education set up conditions safeguarding the proper expenditure of the 
money for the purposes designed and insuring a minimum degree of efficiency in 
the work. Р Vi Xx 

2. That the states, through their legislative authorities, formally accept the 
conditions of the federal statute providing national grants. 
3. That the states provide for the proper custody and disbursement of the 
federal grants allotted to them. 
4. That the State Board, | with the approval of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, formulate plans for the administration of the grants in con- 
formity with the provisions of the federal statute and establish minimum require- 
ments for the state as to the qualification of teachers and the equipment of schools. 

5. That for each dollar paid from federal grants allotted to any state for the 
salaries of vocational teachers, or for the training of vocational teachers, the state 
or local community, or both, shall expend an equal amount for the same purpose 
and shall in addition meet all other costs of plant, equipment, and maintenance, _ 
including the salaries of all teachers necessary to complete well-rounded courses of: d 
instruction. ; d 


6. That the state receive its allotment annually so long as it uses the funds al- 


lotted to it in conformity with the purposes and provisions of the federal statute. ^ 


Payment on allotments shall be made quarterly. 


BODY OF THE COMMISSION'S REPORT 
In support of its findings and recommendations, the Commission studied 
seven aspects of national aid, each bearing on a different phase encountered in 
its study. These chapters, forming integral parts of the Commission's Report are 
entitled: 
Chapter I—The Need for Vocational Education : 
Chapter II—The Need of National Grants to the States for Vocational Edu- 


cation f the " ТИ 
Chapter III—Kinds of Vocational Education for Which National Grants 


Should Be Given 


, 
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Chapter IV—Aid to Vocational Education through Federal Agencies 
Chapter V—Extent to Which the National Goyernment Should Aid Voca- 
tional Education А , 
Chapter VI—Conditions under Which Grants for Vocational Education 
Should Be Given 
' Chapter VII—Proposed Legislation 
АП justify reproduction but would require too much space. Chapter II on 
“Need of National Grants to the States for Vocational Education" was selected 
for this book and is reproduced in Chapter X. This chapter not only tells the story 
of the need of America’s workers for economic efficiency in the shop, on the farm, 
and in the home, but it also tells the story of how this need was ignored while 
Congress appropriated a total of almost a billion dollars in grants to universities; 
land-grant colleges; normal schools; common schools; deaf, dumb and blind 
‚ schools; and reform schools. ` 
4 The chapter was shrewd in its observations and conclusions because it рге- 
vented the close-fisted taxpayer and the reactionary schoolmaster from opposing 
“grants for vocational education for the reason that it would “cost too much 
money." But who can compute the economic loss to this nation of the undeveloped 
skill and knowledge of millions of America's workers who have learned all they 
know about a trade by the pickup method of observation, imitation, guesswork, 
trial and error, spoil and try again! et 


PRINCIPLES GUIDING THE COMMISSION? 


1. It is the right and dutyvof the states, recognized by the Constitution and by 
precedent, to control and Без. И their own internal affairs, including education. 

_2. The Federal Government has no authority to control or manage the internal 
affairs of the states, nor can it take part in controlling or managing their educational 
systems. 

3. Appropriations to the states for vocational education, like all grants, should be 
made with a full recognition and observance of the rights and duty of the states to direct 


‚ “and operate their own educational system. 


i 4, 4. The dev ent Of vocational education at the present time is a matter of 
| urgent concern to the nation as well as to the states and each owes а duty in its develop- 
` ment in the interest of the general welfare. 

} - The only way in which the National Government can perform Из part in pro- 
moting vocational education in the states is through appropriations to the states to be 
expended by them for this purpose. 

6. Both the provisions of the Constitution and a century of precedent have estab- 
lished the principle that, when the need is apparent, Congress is authorized to legislate 
for the general welfare by making grants to the states побише and encourage the 
development of some new and urgent service vital to the ` 
try, like agricultural and trade and industrial education. 

$ 7. Appropriations from the Federal Treasury to the states are funds which, as the 
přoperty of all the people, should not be given to the states as mere gratuities or for the 
payment of particular items of expenditure or for purely local purposes, but for the per- 
formance of a definite service, which the national welfare as well as that of the state de- 


2 Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1914), pp. 120-125. Out of print. 


-being of the whole coun- 
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mands. All the moneys Е being disbursed to the states are given on this principle. 
Not since the middle of the*last century have disbursements of money for general 


purposes been-made. 


" » 


ES National moneys appropriated to the states for the performance of a definite 
service, such as vocational education, should not only be applied to a definite purpose, 
but-should be disbursed under such conditions and safeguards as will promise at least 
the reasonable degree of efficiency which the whole nation, through its representatives, 
regards as a fair minimum. Payments of federal moneys to the schools by the state au- ^ + 
thorities should not be made automatically nor as advancements or contributions, but 


as reimbursement for approved work actually accomplished. 
9. National grants for vocational education should be gi 


#:. 
iven to the states, not for 


the purpose of assuming the burden of such education but of equalizing it among the 
states and of stimulating the work through funds supplementing the larger expenditures. | 


by the states and local communities. 


10. National grants to the states should be given for vocational education under * 
those conditions which will conserve and promote the local interest, initiative, and re- 


sponsibility, with all of their recognized advan коң, 


11. National grants to the states for vocational education should be disbursed by * ` 
them to local schools in proportion to the amounts which these schools, as an evidence 
of the extent and success of their work, expend for its support out of other public funds. * 

12. Appropriations out of the Federal Treasury of the money of the whole nation 
should be accompanied by such a reasonable voice of participation by the National + 
Government in cooperation. go the states as will insure the proper.expenditure of the 


money for the definite pu 
efficiency. ^ 

13. These principles can 
whereby a helpful and intima! 


own vocational schools, and to expend, through its о) 


ses of the grant and such as will insure a maximum of 


best put into effect by a cooperative arrangement 
working relation between the state and the nation is 


authorities and agencies, funds 


established in which the state is left free to initiate, iau direct, and support all its 
P 


from the Federal Treasury for the reimbursement in | 
at least the minimum requirem 
the cooperation what, in a sense, is а friendly partners! 
dent owner, manages and operates the busin 
tional Government, as a nonresident investor, 
as the terms of the partnership are carried out, to invest 
product of better citizens and better workmen is one of 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION ^re №, 
The federal statute appropriating money to be ex » 
which has been suggested by the Commission; sets M 
n with a state under certain conditions. 


therefore, in the establishment of cooperation between the 
al acceptance of the provisions of the 


Acceptance of Grants. 
by a state for vocational education, a 
up, in.effect, a proposal or offer of cooperatio 
The first step required, 
state and the National e. ier is the form: 
federal act by the legislative authority of the state. 


Federal Board. If the National Government is to appro 


under the terms of an agreement between them, 
for the state government must 
that the national agency 


partments of the Post Office, Interior, Agriculture, 


These departments were 
to various phases of vocational ‹ і 
culture is directly concerned with agricu 


» 
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vital im 
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of approved work that meets 
ents set up by Congress. This sets up during the life of 
hip in which the state, as the гезї- 
ess of vocational education and the Na- | 
continues from year to year, or as long 


funds in a business whose _ 


ce to the nation, | 
к j * 
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iate moneys to the states 
an agency for the National Govern- 
be created to carry out these terms. “ih 


for this purpose shall be a 


five Secretaries of the De- 


chosen because of the intimate relation which they held 
al education in the country. The Department © Agri- 
]tural and home economics education; the 
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Department of Commerce, with the problems of commercial education; the Depart- 
ment of Labor, with the problems of trade and industrial education; the Department of 
the Interior, through the Bureau of Education, with the problem of vocational schools; 
and the Postmaster General represents a disinterested department which is broadly 
concerned with the affairs of the entire country. 

The Commission feels that there are good reasons which make advisable, at this 
time at least, the use of an ex officio board rather than the creation of a new commis- 
sion for the purpose. The heads of these departments were chosen to give the large 
prestige to the work which its importance justifies. A lay board of administrators seems 
to be desirable, with a professional educator in the person of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as its executive officer. 

A Federal Board, made up of the heads of federal departments, can serve the double 
purpose of (1) administering the federal statute effectively, and (2) of bringing together 
the work which the different departments have been doing for vocational education in 
such a way as to establish more helpful relations between the departments and create a 
clearing house of information on the subject of vocational education which will focus 
attention on the problems in this field confronting the country. 

State Board. The Commission has recommended that the agency—acting for a 
state in the administration of national grants for vocational education—should be a 
State Board. The large responsibility of disbursing the federal funds to approved schools 
should not be left to a single official, The importance and the difficulties of many 


D questions in vocational education require that the broadest representation and point 


of view should be secured in dealing with them. A large part of the work of the state 
agencies would be judicial in character and can only be performed properly by a num- 
ber of representative persons in conference, passing on the recommendations of execu- 
tive officers. 


А WORKING PLAN OF COOPERATION 


The initiative for the development of vocational education in any state rests with 

the state, through its State Board. When any state has accepted the provisions of the 
federal statute offering cooperation in the support of the work and has created a State 
Board, it becomes the first duty of this Board to prepare plans showing the way in 
which it proposes to expend the national grants for the salaries and training of voca- 
tional teachers, When these plans for any state have been approved by the Federal 
Board, as conforming to the provisions and purposes of the federal statute, cooperation 
is established between these two agencies for the use of federal appropriations for voca- 
tional education in the state as long as the State Board continues to follow the plan 
agreed upon. 
А In this way, the state is left free to work out its own peculiar problems and to meet 
its own peculiar needs, subject.only to the minimum requirements which the statute 
imposes. This plan recognizes that great differences exist between the states and that 
many different kinds of vocational education must be developed to promote the interests 
of all the states. It would be impracticable even to attempt to impose the same kind of 
vocational schools and methods on all the states, and it would not be conducive either 
to helpful cooperation or the best results for the country as a whole. National grants are 
used, therefore, to supplement the other funds for the kinds of vocational education to 
which the states have contributed as being most essential to their welfare. Such grants 
are limited only to insure the use of funds to accomplish a national purpose and not 
merely a local one. 

Rigid requirements should not be made by the federal statute and the Federal 
Board. Only minimum requirements should be made which the states are free to adopt 
or to reject in case they do not care to use the grant under the conditions; and which 
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permit states to set up vocational schools and courses with higher standards than those 
required as a condition for national grants. 

In order that the Federal Board may know of the work of the State Board in the 
supervision of schools and the use of federal moneys for their support, the State Board 
should be required to make an annual report to the Federal Board. In order that 
Congress and the country may know of the progress in vocational education which is 
being made in the various states, and how the national grants for its benefit are being 
expended, the Federal Board should likewise make an annual report to Congress. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR NATIONAL GRANTS 


The purpose of national grants being, as has been stated, to stimulate a particular 
service which the country as a whole demands, appropriations to the states for voca- 
tional education should be so safeguarded that the money will be spent only for those 
kinds of training which the nation wants and is, therefore, willing to pay. Since the 
nation cannot take any part in administration of the schools in which the money is 
spent, the only way in which it can promote any greatly needed kind of vocational edu- 
cation, in which it has a mutual interest with the states, is by setting up certain mini- 
mum requirements which the states must observe as a condition to insure that the - 
money will actually be spent by them for the purpose designated. 

The conditions suggested by the Commission are believed to be the minimum be- 
low which effective training of the kind needed cannot be given. Some of the minimum ; 
standards established are applicable both to agricultural and to trade and industrial - 
education: 

1. All vocational education aided by national grants must be given in schools or 


classes supported and controlled by the public. This limitation needs no discussion to 


establish it as correct. 

2. This education must be of less than college grade. This limitation is essential to 
keep the training on a plane where it can do the greatest good to the greatest number 
by reaching the people who are most in need of it. ; 

3. Agricultural and trade and industrial education should be given only to persons 
over fourteen years of age, for this age is the earliest time at which effective vocational 
education can be given. к Y 

4. Agricultural and trade and industrial education must be designed to meet the 
vocational needs of persons who have entered upon, or plan to enter upon, the work of 
agriculture or of a trade or industrial pursuit as a vocation. It is the definite purpose of 


this kind of education to meet vocational needs primarily and not to supply general 


education. The controlling purpose must, therefore, be to fit for useful or profitable 


employment. i е 
5. Teachers of trade and industrial subjects, and teachers ог supervisors or directors 


of agricultural subjects, must have the qualifications determined by the State Board, 
with the approval of the Federal Board, as the minimum for such qualification in the 
state. Since federal grants are to be given on the basis of teachers, it is essential that some 
means be established to make sure that such teachers are prepared to give the kind of 


education which the country demands. 
SPECIAL ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR AGRICULTURE 


In addition to the general conditions set forth above, suci minimum requirements 
are ed in order to hold agricultural education to practi purposes: — 

Т The states may use the appropriation for agricultural education either for 
teachers or for supervisors and directors. А 

2. The state ог local communities, or both, must. provide the necessary plant and 
equipment for the proper conduct of such education. The State Board, with the ap- 
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proval of the Federal Board, is to set up minimum requirements concerning such plant 
and equipment. The varying conditions throughout the country make it important 
for these minimum requirements to be flexible. 

3. The Commission believes that every school should be required to spend at least 
a reasonable sum as an evidence of its interest. Such a limitation is necessary also to pre- 
vent the dissipation of the funds in small amounts, thus failing to realize their value. 
Recognizing the different conditions existing in different states, discretion is again 
lodged with the State Board, with the approval of the Federal Board, to determine 
what is a proper minimum amount to be expended for all purposes in any school or 
class and to apply the federal fund only to such schools and classes as promise, by the 
efficiency and extent of their plant and equipment, to produce practical results. 

4. Actual practice in agriculture is fixed as one of the minimum requirements. It is 
universally recognized that agriculture cannot be taught in isolation from actual 
practice. The proposal of the Commission is, therefore, that such teaching should be 
accompanied by directed or supervised practice in agriculture, either on the home 
farm or on a farm provided by the school, for at least six months of a year. This will give 
the schools an opportunity to conduct winter courses of agriculture and follow it up 
through the summer by supervising the practical work of the pupils in farming. 


SPECIAL ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


In addition to the general limitations applicable to all kinds of vocational educa- 
tion, some conditions should be set up especially applicable to trade and industrial 
education in order to hold such education strictly to its vocational purpose. These 
conditions are: 

1. As in the case of agriculture, the state or local communities required to furnish 
the necessary plant and equipment and the State Board, with the approval of the 
Federal Board, fix the requirements for such equipment in any given trade or industrial 
pursuit. The wide variation in these pursuits makes it essential that this power be 
lodged in somebody to establish the minimum equipment for each. " 

2. Likewise, the amount which should be expended in any school or class should 
be sufficient to make certain that the work will be done effectively. Again, however, 
the variation in the hundreds of industries requires that somebody have authority to 
fix the minimum amount which is deemed necessary properly to conduct education for 
any trade or industrial pursuit. Inflexible requirements would obviously not meet all 
of the conditions. 

3. Itis an established principle that trade and industrial education cannot be given 
successfully by theoretical study alone but must be accompanied by shop practice on a 
useful or productive basis, or as nearly аз may be on such a basis. The consensus of 
„opinion is that at least one-half of the time of pupils should be given to shop practice 
and that such instruction should extend over a sufficiently long period to give the 
amount of continuous practice necessary. The Commission believes that one-half of 
the school time devoted to such shop practice for not less than nine months per year isa 
proper minimum, below which practical industrial education should not be given. 

4. To part-time schools, the Commission believes special stimulus should be given; 
for the reason that the greater social and economic need is to educate the great mass of 
boys and girls between fourteen and eighteen years of age, who have entered upon em- 
ployment without adequate preparation. The undeveloped state of part-time education 
and the great promise which it holds for youthful workers make its encouragement 
highly desirable. Hence, it is proposed that at least one-third of the amount appropri- 
ated to each state shall be used for part-time education only. The Commission believes 
that 144 hours of part-time instruction during the year is the smallest amount of time, 
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consistent with profitable instruction, which could be required of approved schools and 
classes. 

5. In evening industrial schools a requirement is fixed that admission shall be only 
for persons over sixteen years of age and that the instruction shall be confined to that 
which is supplemental to the daily employment. Experience demonstrates that evening 
classes for young workers, under sixteen years of age, at least, result on the whole in 
greater physical ill than educational advantage. The reasons for restricting the federal 
aid to evening classes extending the trade knowledge of those already employed during 
the day, have previously been stated in this report. 

6. Recognizing again the wide variation in conditions as between the larger and 
smaller cities, discretion is left with the State Board and the Federal Board to modify 
the requirements for all-day schools as to length of courses and hours of instruction per 
weck in cities of less than 25,000 population. 


SPECIAL ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


1. The most important minimum requirement in the training of vocational 
teachers is that they should have practical experience in, or contact with, the calling for 
which they give instruction, The Commission believes thatthe success of the movement 
for vocational education at this time depends upon securing a body of teachers of ade- 
quate experience in agricultural and trade and industrial pursuits. Such instructors 
must combine knowledge of the subject and of the proper way to present it, together 
with such practical knowledge of the vocation which they are teaching as to be able to 
relate the training to the purpose of this education, namely, to fit for useful or profitable 
employment. к " д 1 

2. The development of vocational education, particularly in trades and industries, 
will require many kinds of teachers to give education in the many kinds of trades and 
industries to be taught. Teachers for these subjects cannot be prepared in a uniform 
manner. The amount and character of experience and preparation will necessarily 
vary as much as the trades and industries themselves, It is important, therefore, that 
the matter be left to somebody to determine the kinds of preparation needed and to 


supervise the training; consequently, it is believed that the State Board should be free 


to allot the fund for the preparation of teachers to such institutions or classes as they see 


fit, The discretion is also lodged with the State Board, with the approval of the Federal 
Board, to determine the amount of experience and contact necessary for the different 


kinds of vocational teachers. | 


ARRANGEMENT FOR ALLOTMENT OF MONEYS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS BY THE STATE 


i t between the states and the Federal Government requires 
ubi tfe we aloud of moneys from the Federal Treasury to the states 


an arrangement for the i у ot 
and its Ее. by the states to the schools and classes entitled to it. This involves, 


i ditions for the payment of 
on the part of the federal government, the fixing of the con i 
money © the states, the times when it is to be paid, and the method of E nd p 
volves, on the part of the state, the appointment of a disbursing officer an раба 
for requisitions upon this officer by the State Board in favor of schools and classes 


hich have been approved for federal aid. ^ 1 
The pos. feasible plan which respects the rights of all parties to the arrangement 

be th roposed by the Commission. 1 1 у ‘ 
that the ine is rA EIAS to use the funds appropriated to it, UE Board a p 
allot to such a state the amount to which it is entitled. The amount is to be certifi 


When the Federal Board is satisfied `. 
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the Secretary of the Treasury, who is to draw his warrant quarterly in favor of the state 
treasurer, as the legally appointed disbursing officer for the state, who shall hold the 
moneys subject to the requisition of the State Board. The funds received by the state 
would, therefore, be in the control of the state as soon as allotted. The State Board is to 
distribute the money according to plans which they themselves have formulated, with 
the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

If at any time any part of the fund is lost or misapplied, the state must make good 
the amount before further allotment is given; and if the state, after receiving the annual 
allotment, is unable to use any portion of it, an amount equal to such unused part is 
to be deducted from the next annual allotment. It thus becomes imperative that the 
states use the money or forfeit the amount unused. 

Any cooperation between the National Government and the state in support of a 
definite purpose, like vocational education, must in some way be based upon a condi- 
tion that the national grants are expended by the states in a way agreed upon between 
the agents of the state government and National Government. 

As has been stated above, the federal grants are appropriated to the states and are 
to be paid over to them on the requisition of the Federal Board. In order, however, to 
make certain that the money is expended for the purposes of the grant, power is lodged 
with the Federal Board for Vocational Education to determine whether the states are 
using the moneys for the purpose intended. If it is found that such moneys аге not being 
used in this way, the Federal Board may withhold future allotments from a state. If any 
annual grants are withheld from any state, the State Board may appeal the matter to 
Congress; and if Congress does not direct that the money be paid, it shall remain in the 
‘Treasury. 

Circumstances might arise where a state might wish to use national funds for one 
kind of vocational education and not for another, For example, a state might desire to 
use the appropriation for agricultural training and not the appropriation for trade and 
industrial training, or vice versa. The way is left open for the state to avail itself of the 
benefit of any one of the grants and meet the conditions of that grant without being 
compelled to accept and use the other grants. 

The importance of the training of teachers, however, is so great as to lead the Com- 
mission to believe that, after an early date, no moneys should be appropriated to a state 
for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural education unless the 
state has taken advantage of the grants for the training of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of agricultural subjects; and that a state should not be given the grants for 
salaries of teachers of trade and industrial subjects unless it has taken advantage of the 
fund for the training of teachers in these subjects. s 

The appropriation to the states which the Commission has proposed for the 
preparation of teachers is to be used for the training of teachers in the subjects of agri- 

_culture, trades and industries, and horhe economics. No attempt is made to separate the 

‚ appropriations for these three purposes. It is believed to be best on the whole to give 
the money in a lump sum to the states in proportion to their total population and leave 
them to use it for the preparation of the three kinds of teachers in the proportion which 
their needs demand. In order, however, that some of the national grant may be ex- 
pended for the fitting of teachers for all three subjects, the restriction is made that not 
more than 60 рег cent nor less than 20 per cent shall be applied to the training of any 
one of the three classes of teachers. This means, for example, that an agricultural state 
might spend 60 per cent of the money for the training of teachers of agriculture, 20 
per cent for trade and industrial teachers, and 20 per cent for home economics teachers. 
Likewise, a manufacturing state might expend 60 per cent of the money for trade and 
industrial teachers, 20 per cent for agricultural teachers, and 20 per cent for home 
economics teachers. T 


Мајот Problems of the Study 


1. KINDS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR WHICH NATIONAL 
GRANTS SHOULD BE GIVEN 


Principles Guiding the Commission. In considering the various kinds of 
vocational education, the Commission felt that the question of whether or not 
national grants should be proposed for any one of them should be settled by apply- 
ing the straightedge of the following principles: 


1, National grants should be given to the states only for those forms of vocational 
education for which there is an acknowledged and widespread need that is not now be- 
ing met. 

2. National grants should be given to the states only for those forms of vocational 
education where the need is of such importance to the national welfare as to justify 
national aid for their encouragement. 

3. National grants should be given to the states only for those forms of vocational 
education where it is clear that in the absence of such aid the states could not take the 
initiative in time to meet present and future needs. 


Applying these principles to the different kinds of vocational education— 
professional, commercial, nautical, agricultural, industrial, and home economics— 
the Commission, after careful consideration, felt that there is no need at the present 
time for federal appropriations to the states for the benefit of the first three. Pro- 
fessional education is already well developed by the states, and there is large op- 
portunity for those who want such training. 

Although there is a general feeling that the quality of commercial education 
might be improved, the reports from the country seem to show that there is no 
great scarcity of trained workers of this kind? The Commission believes that the 
National Government should give substantial encouragement to commercial edu- 
cation through studies, investigations, and reports which analyze conditions in 
commerce and commercial pursuits, and, in this way, furnish expert information 
for use in courses of instruction and methods of teaching commercial subjects. 

Under present conditions in our merchant marine, there seems to be no urgent 
need for federal appropriations for the development of nautical schools. MAA 

The Commission has given very serious consideration to the whole question | 
of training in home economics. It is strongly of the opinion that preparation for the 


Ж i of the Commissioner of Education (Vol. 11, р. 565), 
the а с ыы schools їп the United States їп 1912 was not 
sless than 1,000. The Commissioner estimates the number of students enrolled in these 
schools and in commercial courses in the 2,516 public and private high schools as 
350,000. The enrollment in the 519 commercial schools (“business colleges") reporting 
statistics to the Bureau of Education was 137,790; in commercial courses of pie 
high schools and academies, 14,173; and in commercial courses in public high sn b 
128,977, giving an aggregate reported enrollment for 1912 of 280,940 students. a 
estimated that there were from 50,000 to 100,000. students in commercial schools м! 
did not report statistics to the Bureau of Fam 
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LI 
varied duties of the home should be regarded as a legitimate and integral part of 
the education of every girl; that it should be given throughout the entire school 
course, both in elementary and in high schools; and that it should be considered a 
necessary part of a girl's general preparation for life, no matter what her particular 
calling might be. 

The investigations made by the Commission show that the states are not only 
fully awake to this need, but that, so far as the towns and cities are concerned, 
general training for the home is being rapidly developed in the states, and it seems 
reasonably certain that this work, in the absence of national grants, will not be 
neglected.* ] 

The difficulty of providing for home training in the rural districts, without 
national aid, is apparent.’ Partly for this reason and partly because the duties of 
the farmer and the farmer's family on the farm and in the home are so closely inter- 
related, the Commission has recommended that grants for agricultural education 
shall include training for “the, occupation connected with the work of the farm and 
farm home." 

The Commission recognizes, however, that aside from general training for the 
home, there are numerous callings in which women are engaged which are based 
upon a knowledge of home economics, such as that of the dietitian, the cook, the 
housemaid, the institutional manager, and many others. These require a highly 
specialized training, and the Commission has therefore deemed it advisable in 
proposing grants for industrial education to so define the use of that term as to in- 
clude training for such callings. 

Because of the universal importance of this subject, the Commission has 
deemed it advisable to include teachers of home economics in its proposed grants 
for training teachers in vocational subjects. 

The Commission has also recommended that, by a plan hereinafter described, 
the work already done by federal agencies in making studies, investigations, and 
reports in the field of home economics be extended. 

Again, applying these principles and believing that the crying need in this 
country at the present time is extensive and thoroughgoing training for agriculture 
and the trades and industries, the Commission believes that grants for these two 
forms of vocational education are justified. The need for instruction in agriculture 

= and in the trades and industries is acknowledged, is widespread, and is not now be- 


* Out of the forty-four states from which questionnaires were received by the Com- 
mission, thirty-five reported that they were doing something for education in household 
arts in all-day schools; fourteen that they made provision for this group of subjects in 
evening classes; and six that they had part-time or continuation classes of household 
arts for girls over fourteen who are still in school. 

2 * Of the 154 superintendents of schools in rural communities from whom schedules 
have been received by the Commission, 35 report that no provision whatever is made 
in their counties for instruction in household arts even for girls who are in school, and 87 
have nothing to offer to girls who have left school and are working in the farm homes. 
In 119 of the counties no provision whatever is made for instruction in household arts 
for adult housewives, m o 
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. 
ing met.’ They are of such importance to the national welfare as to make national 
grants for their encouragement a wise investment from every standpoint. Without 
the stimulus of federal appropriations, the states are not able to undertake in a 
comprehensive way the training for a more skilled and productive agriculture nor 
for a more skilled and productive industry, which is of the utmost importance to 
the welfare and happiness of the nation. 


П. VOCATIONAL TEACHERS OF PRIMARY IMPORTANCE . 


The Commission believes that the development of vocational education along 
the right lines, both for agriculture and for the trades and industries, will depend 
largely upon the ability to secure and retain well-trained teachers who have а 
thorough and practical knowledge of their subjects. It is, therefore, proposed that 
federal grants to the states be given in two ways: 


1. For the training of teachers of vocational subjects. 
2. For paying the salaries of vocational teachers. 


Grants to the States for the Training of Teachers. In the early beginnings of 
cooperation between the states and the nation in developing agricultural and trade 
and industrial education, as proposed by this Report, it is probable that qualifica- 
tions of teachers of vocational subjects will be fairly low. This is due to the dearth 
of competent and well-trained teachers of this kind at the present time, resulting 
from the failure of the states to provide for their training. It is, therefore, imperative 
that provision be made for preparing vocational teachers to meet a rising test of 
efficiency, both in practical knowledge of their subjects and in the teaching 
process, if the vocational schools are to measure up to present and future needs, 

The very newness of the task of securing and training vocational teachers 
makes it a difficult one for the states to undertake without the help of the Federal 
Government. Some of the conditions to be met аге; : 

1. Practical and thorough experience in, or contact with, the particular уоса- 
tion or branch of the vocation to be taught, whether in agriculture ог trade, is 
necessary for successful teaching in vocational schools, How to supplement this 
trade knowledge with a knowledge of “how to teach” is a matter for serious con- 


sideration. 


* That the need is acknowledged is apparent from the fact that practically all the 
schedules received from state, city, and county superintendents express the rd d 
extend their work along these lines; that the need is not now being met is ШЕЙ ihe е 
fact that 69 counties report that they offer no instruction whatever in Spies e for 
boys who have left school; that 107 counties have no provision for helping си t farmers 
improve their knowledge of their business; and 115 counties have no publ ке 
schools for agriculture open to all persons in the county. As to trades and in ни | 
states provide no courses in all-day schools; 19 provide nothing in evening school b: 

23 have no courses offered in part-time or continuation schools. Of the cities ee 
137 offer no instruction in trades and industries even to boys of 14 who are still in 
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2. To be successful, trade and industrial schools must secure as shop instructors 
men and women who are experts in their trades. These persons are usually earning 
better salaries than those usually paid by the schools and are, therefore, not at- 
tracted to positions in vocational schools. 

3. Expert trade workers are as a rule regularly employed and cannot forego 
wage earning for a year or more in order to train for teaching. 

Because of these and numerous other difficulties, it would seem as if the states, 
with their present facilities for training teachers, could not effectively deal with 
the problem without the aid of the National Government in providing training 
classes which will attract to them the expert workers in the trades. 

The Commission believes that this must be worked out by gradual experiment 
in part-time and evening classes which afford opportunities for persons who possess 
skill in their callings to acquire experience in classroom and shop instruction while 
still continuing their regular employment. 

We cannot rightly undertake a program of practical education in this coun- 
try and carry it through successfully without teachers properly qualified by train- 
ing and experience for their work and with practically no facilities for their proper 
training in the future. 

Here and there are schools which have rendered good service by equipping 
instructors in manual training, but it is safe to say that at the present time not onc- 
half dozen schools exist in the United States which afford an adequate opportunity 
to secure thoroughgoing preparation for the teaching of trade and industrial sub- 
jects. Excellent as has been the technical preparation which the state colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts have given to their students, many of them have 
not as yet developed departments of education adequate to the task of training 
prospective teachers, either of agriculture or the mechanic arts, in the administra- 
tive and teaching problems of the vocational school. The comparatively poor sup- 
port given to this feature of their work by some of the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges is shown by the fact that out of an appropriation of more than $2,600,000, 
made to them by Congress under the Hatch and Nelson Acts for the year 1912-13, 
these colleges spent less than $34,000 “for the preparation of teachers іп the ele- 
ments of agriculture and mechanic arts.” 

Vocational teachers are changing their positions much more frequently and 
shifting over wider areas than other teachers. This is because the demand outruns 
the available supply. Their mobility is such that the question of their training is one 
which transcends all community and state lines and becomes an issue as nation- 
wide in importance as the protection of migratory birds or the vocational training 
of migratory workmen. Without national encouragement, the states should not be 
expected to undertake the burden of preparing teachers of vocational subjects only 
тоћауе them attracted away to the schools of other states which have paid no part 
of the cost of their training. To wait for the states to undertake alone the task of 
preparing capable instructors is to delay for at least half a century the carrying 
out of any extensive program of vocational education. 
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Ш. REASONS FOR FAVORING NATIONAL GRANTS 


Many of the chief educational officers of the various states favor national grants 
for the training of vocational teachers and give a variety of reasons for their an- 
swers, among which are the following: " 


We cannot have our schools as efficient as we want them without the proper train- 
ing of teachers. 

There is a demand for well-trained teachers in the various lines of vocational educa- 
tion, and the state does not feel that it can afford to incur the added expense. 

We need national grants for the preparation of teachers because the state is not 
able to do it all. 

This state certainly needs aid in the preparation of teachers because of our financial 
limitations. 

3rants for the training of teachers would help in this state by emphasizing the im- 
portance of this work. 

Without aid from the National Government in the training of teachers for the work, 
backward educational developments will shut off advancement along this line for a long 
time, 

Such grants would raise the standards of education among vocational teachers. 

We need more and better teachers, and national aid will encourage and assist in 
their preparation. 

Economic differences between the states make justifiable and necessary the partici- 
pation of the National Government in such things as the training of vocational teachers. 

National grants would serve to standardize the work and make it efficient, Grants 
would also stimulate the state to activities along vocational education lines. 

This state needs help in the problem of training vocational teachers. We do not 
know how to do it. 

The product of the school system of any one state does not remain in that state, 
Consequently, the good or bad effects of a school system of any one state must be shared 
by other states, 

Summary 
A summary of reasons given for national grants for the training of vocational 


teachers, listed above, covers the following points : 

1. In practically all the states teachers of vocational subjects are scarce, and there 
are few schools with proper facilities for training them. k 

2. Vocational schools cannot be made efficient without properly trained teachers; 


h i tates vocational training will be retarded for a long time, / 
T The financial bx ducting vocational schools and providing at the 


3. The financial burden of con 
too heavy for many of the states. 


same time for the training of teachers is f | 1 
4. National grants for teachers would emphasize the importance of vocational edu- 


cation and help to standardize the teaching. 
5. 'The economic differences among aa states 
teachers justify the nation’s aid in training them. РК. 
6. The = do not know how to undertake the work alone; therefore, they need 
the aid and cooperation of the National Government. 


Grants for Paying Teachers" Salaries. Regarding the various ways in which 
the Federal Government might aid the states in promoting vocational education, 


and the migratory character of 


dex 
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the Commission is of the opinion that part payment of the salaries of vocational 
teachers is the one which will be most satisfactory and most easily safeguarded. 

In arriving at this decision, the Commission has taken into account such points 
as the following: 

1. The salaries of teachers are usually the largest item of school expenditure. 
These are frequently too small to attract high-grade men and women to the work; 
but with the aid of the National Government the states could pay larger salaries 
and so could more easily secure and retain such persons. 

2. The National Government's concern is to encourage vocational education 
by placing the emphasis on the vocational side of the work. By partially relieving 
the states of the excessive burden of paying for vocational teachers, it will be easier 
for them to carry on the supplementary instruction necessary to complete well- 
rounded courses fitting for intelligent citizenship as well as successful workmanship. 

3. The administrative features should be made as simple as possible. Where 
grants are made for the maintenance of schools, the way is left open for all sorts of 
irregularities which may result in serious difficulties between a state and the nation 
as cooperating agencies. When disbursements are confined to the payment of 
salaries, the accounting between local, state, and national authorities is a simple 
matter and gives rise to no difficulty. 

4. Тће cooperation of the nation and state in paying salaries of teachers 
would necessitate cooperation in getting good teachers. This, however, would be 
accomplished with a minimum of interference on the part of the nation and with a 
maximum of initiative and control on the part of the state. It would be compara- 
tively easy for the state and national authorities to agree on the minimum qualifi- 
cations of vocational teachers, leaving the local authorities free to select those who 
would measure up to the requirements. The states would be left free to increase 
these requirements as they saw fit. _ 

5. Where the nation's part in the cooperative arrangement between it and the 
state is confined to the vocational teacher, the autonomy of the state is safeguarded 
in the conduct of its own schools; while at the same time, the expenditure of federal 
money is also safeguarded in the assurance that the state is employing reasonably 
well-prepared teachers. 

From all points of view, therefore, the Commission believes that the wisest 
way in which the Federal Government can aid the states in promoting vocational 
education is by giving grants for the partial payment of vocational teachers in agri- 
cultural and in trade and industrial subjects. 

Payment of Salaries. The Commission has thought best to recommend that 
во far as agriculture is concerned the grants to the states for the part payment of 
salaries of teachers should include also supervisors and directors of agricultural 
subjects. е 

During the preparation of this Report, the Commission sent a special inquiry 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction of the various states as to whether 
they felt the money for agricultural instruction for their respective states could be 
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best expended for teachers’ salaries or for the salaries of supervisors and directors 
of agricultural education. : 

The replies showed that about 50 per cent favored appropriations for teachers’ 
salaries only and about 50 per cent favored appropriations for the salaries of super- 
visors and directors only. 

In view of the fact that one plan seemed to be best adapted to about half the 
states and the other plan to the other half, the Commission decided it would be ad- 
visable to so frame the bill as to leave it possible for each one of the states, in the 
exercise of its autonomy, to expend thé appropriation for agricultural education 
cither for the salaries of teachers of agricultural subjects or for the salaries of super- 
visors and directors of agricultural subjects. 1 

At the same time, the Commission recommends that the school receiving the 
benefit of these grants be required to supplement the instructions given to promote 
vocational knowledge and skill by such additional courses as will complete both a 
well-rounded training and civic intelligence. 

Government recognition and support of education for the farm and the shop 
will give everywhere not only prestige to vocational training but will add greater 
importance and dignity to the occupations performed by the great army of pro- 
ductive workers in this country. 


IV. CHARACTER OF INSTRUCTION 


The instruction in agricultural and in trade and industrial subjects, supported 
in part by the grants proposed, is to be of less than college grade and designed to 
meet the vocational needs of persons over fourteen years of age. It is to be of sec- 


ondary grade in the sense that it is to be adapted to the interests and needs of those 


at or above the adolescent age; but it should afford opportunities for vocational 
training to youths fourteen years of age who have completed the compulsory school 
attendance but who may not have completed the full course of the elementary 


schools. А 1 
The minimum age of fourteen years has been set as one of the entrance require- 
des and industries for the 


ments to vocational training for agriculture and the tra 
following reasons: 

1. The theory and established prac 
school time of children up to fourteen years of 
ment of a general education, upon which any вре 
This does not mean that general education may no 
ments.in it, but it does mean that direct preparation 


begin before that time. AG a 
2. Up to the-age of fourteen, there should be opportunity for ubere э 
training to arouse and fix the interest of pupils in the productive work an 1 wor ers 
of the world, to show the possibilities of scientific farming and intelligent Em d 
and to aid the youth to choose more intelligently the kind of training he pr ни 
апа the calling he wishes to follow. Prevocational training of this kind in "n e- 


tice of American education is that the 
age should be given to the acquire- 
cial training must be based. 
t have strong vocational ele- 
for a vocation should not 
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mentary schools is obviously a phase or part of a general compulsory education 
which is already being undertaken and which may, for the present at least, be left 
to the states. 

3, Not only are children under fourteen years of age too immature in mind 
and body and too lacking in experience and self-initiative to undertake special, 
thoroughgoing training for a life work, but most of the skilled and desirable trades 
and industries do not admit young workers under fifteen or sixteen and, therefore, 
do not provide either apprenticeship or other forms of instruction below that 
period. 


У. TYPES OF SCHOOLS PROPOSED 


An adequate program of vocational education designed to prepare for useful 
employment must provide instruction both for those who desire preparation for a 
calling before entering it and for those whose advancement depends upon ad- 
ditional training of some kind after they have become employed. The Commission 
has, therefore, proposed that the grants for teachers of agricultural and trade and 
industrial subjects whose salaries are paid in part by national grants shall be used 

— in three different types or kinds of schools—all-day schools, part-time schools, and 
evening schools. In an all-day school, the pupil would devote the entire school day 
to instruction. In part-time schools, those already employed would give a portion 
of their working time for further education. In evening schools, mature workers 
(over sixteen years of age) would attend evening classes giving instruction sup- 
plementary to their day employment. 

So far as agricultural education is concerned, provisions have already been 
made for agricultural workers through the Smith-Lever Act. Such provisions are 
similar to those proposed for industrial workers through part-time and evening 
schools; hence, the discussion of these types of schools will be confined largely to 

_ those employed in trades and industries. 

5 The Smith-Lever Act provides wisely and liberally through national grants to 
the states for agricultural education for the mature farmer (through farm demon- 
stration and farm-extension work) which will carry expert knowledge and advice 
from the agricultural and mechanical colleges and experiment stations to remote 
neighborhoods, and reach all men on the farm. While undoubtedly this will ex- 
tend, in some measure, beyond the adult farmer and his wife to the boys and girls 
of the family, stimulating their interest in the possibilities of farm life, yet the pro- 

- visions of the Act need to be supplemented by national grants to the states for 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects in district agricultural 
high schools or in agricultural departments of rural high schools. 

The most opportune time to train the boy is during his adolescent period, 
when he has already gained much knowledge of farm work and its requirements 
апа їз аї the age when he is most ambitious, most alert, and, therefore, most teach- 
able. The agricultural school will awaken his interest, turn his attention to the 
large possibilities of a scientific and businesslike agriculture, and give him an ele- 
mentary knowledge of right methods of farming which will start him in his career 
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as a farmer and prepare him to use with profit the scientific and practical informa- 
tion which magazines, bulletins, and farm extension teaching are bringing to his 
door, 

Although the instruction in agricultural subjects recommended in this Report 
would generally be classified under all-day schools, there is a certain sense in which 
it might be called part-time training. Boys and girls who attend school in the 
country have a round of farm and home duties which serve the purpose of practice. 
Farming is to some extent a seasonal occupation which leaves several months in 
the year largely free for boys and girls to pursue further work in the schools. To the 
rural schools is thus afforded an excellent opportunity to supplement the work of 
the farm with further schooling directly related to it. 

Agricultural high schools, or agricultural departments in high schools, should 
provide opportunities for practice and demonstration work on a school farm, in 
addition to connecting their teaching of agriculture with the practical knowledge 
which their pupils are gaining on the home farm. The teacher of agricultural sub- 
jects should require pupils under his direction, as a part of the instruction at home, 
to carry on experiments and projects in such subjects as gardening, poultry raising, 
dairying, orcharding, small animal husbandry, and general cropping. Many of аз 
the schools have already adopted the excellent scheme of employing their teacher 
of agricultural subjects from the first of March to the first of December, so that 
he may give class instruction connecting his teaching with the homework of his 
pupils during the spring and fall months and spend the planting and harvesting 
season in field work with ет оп their home farms. 

The Commission believes that an organization of the instruction in agriculture 
in rural schools on a part-time plan; which gives attention to the scientific facts 
of agriculture as they relate to the actual work on the farm, will stimulate his 
interest in both his farm work and his schoolwork. ^ М T 

Such a school will become the center for the community interests and'needs. Boys 
will find there a practical supplement to their work and will discover that the work of. 
the farm has a new and fascinating interest when coupled with the practices of the 
science upon which it is based. They will discover that agriculture, instead of being 
drudgery, is in reality the most scientific vocation in the world, involving a wide range 
of knowledge of many sciences responding in vxor. run to the application of the 
things they learn. There will be little danger of the boy leaving the farm when he is 
educated to see the scientific side of agriculture? — 


| 
All-Day Industrial Schools. These schools are needed particularly for chil- з 
dren between fourteen and sixteen years of age. ч P 
As this Report has already emphasized, a large majority of the boys and girls 
in the United States leave school to go to work at fourteen—many of them before 
completing the elementary school. Because of their limited education, their entire 
lack of skill, and their immaturity, they are obliged to pick up odd jobs as best _ 
they can or remain about home to become idlers. They are not old enough to take ` 


к. 
т Report of the Indiana Commission on Industrial and Agricultural Education, 
1912. а dos 
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up a trade nor to enter upon an apprenticeship, and, in the main, the doors of the 
more desirable skilled employments are closed to them below the age of sixteen. 
The result is that they shift about from one occupation to another with little or no 
opportunity to advance in either skill or earning capacity beyond that which 
brings a meager subsistence. The outlook for their future is discouraging, and it is 
little wonder that many of them drift into the army of the unemployed. 

It is impossible to estimate the evil effect of this purposeless and irresponsible 
service or to reckon the tremendous cost to the industries of the country. Yet, of far 
greater significance than the economic waste is the untold human waste. It is 
universally conceded that the failure of the schools to meet the needs of the children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age with specific vocational training, and the 
tendency of industry to use their labor in monotonous processes, combine to make 
these years wasted or worse than wasted for the majority of those who leave school 
to go to work. It is true that some who enter employment untrained at fourteen, 
and who do not have a chance for further training, rise to. a high level in later 
years through sheer force of native qualities. By far the larger number,*however, 
soon reach in their employment their highest earning capacity, which they find 
inadequate for the maintenance of decent standards of living when they become 
men and women. 

The causes which lie back of the withdrawal of the great mass of our children 
from school at the age of fourteen are many, but one of them is doubtless the lack of 
interest in the school and failure on the part of pupils or their parents to see suffi- 
cient practical good in further schooling. The lure of wages, frequently combined 
with a temporary necessity to earn money, is so great that many drop out of school 
and away from further education. There is considerable evidence, however, that 
economic. pressure is a less potent factor than is sometimes supposed in taking 
children away from school as soon as the compulsory period has expired. On the 
other hand, there is every reason to believe that the schools are not sufficiently 
purposeful for the boys and girls who, knowing that they must soon become wage 
earners, are interested in life’s activities at an early age. 

There exists in many of the states a pronounced tendency toward raising the 
compulsory attendance age beyond fourteen and up to sixteen years of age. Where 
this is done, every consideration requires the development of a type of education 
for the children retained in the schools which will minister to their vocational as 
well as their civic needs. 

Clearly, the problem is to provide within our system of education schools which 
will meet the needs of the children which the present schools are not reaching 
effectively and to offer courses suited to their interests and abilities, 

The results which may be expected from the all-day industrial schools are: 

1. The longer retention in school of boys and girls who now leave because of 
their lack of interest, 

2. A wiser choice of a vocation because of an opportunity to test abilities and 
to discover likes and dislikes. 


3. Greater certainty of success in a vocation because of the development of a 
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more definite purpose їп life, of an increased industrial intelligence, of an insight 
into the fundamental principles of a trade, and the acquisition of sufficient skill to 
shorten the period of apprenticeship. 

4. A greater readiness:to profit by part-time or evening instruction for the 
sake of future advancement or promotion. > 

Although the all-day industrial school can seldom teach a trade in the full 
sense of the term, experience shows that it can do much to prepare boys and girls 
over fourteen years of age for the trades. By using the full-time of the pupils, practi- 
cal or shop work can be supplemented by the related studies in English, civics, 
industrial history and geography, and elementary economics as well as by the 
science and mathematics underlying the trades. In this way, the school will make 
for intelligent and worthy citizenship as well as for superior workmanship in the 
years to come, 

A system of education which does not provide all-day schools for boys and girls 
who desire training for an industrial pursuit before entering it may justly be 
charged.with driving them out of the schools and into the factories and workshops. 
1f, therefore, all-day industrial schools did nothing more than hold the children in 
school until they were more mature in mind and body and until the doors of de- 
sirable trades were open to them, it would be worth all it costs. But when coupled 
with this is the opportunity to help them discover their aptitudes and to improve 
their civic and industrial intelligence so that they are better able to take advantage 
of their opportunities, the value in social and economic well-being to themselves 
and to society is immeasurable. 

Minimum Requirements for All-Day Schools. In order to insure a minimum 
degree of efficiency in all-day schools, the Commission has recommended that 
grants for teachers of trade and industrial subjects be used only in those schools or 
classes which require that at least half the time be given to actual practice on a 


productive or useful basis either in the school shop. or in a commercial shop, the » 


remainder of the school day being used for the. ‘teaching of related and general 
subjects. It further recommends that the training in such schools shall extend over 
not less than nine months per-year and not less than thirty hours per week. No 
recommendation as to the number of years is made because the Commission 
recognizes that the length of the course must vary with differing conditions, but it 
believes that wherever possible this should continue through at least two years. 
Under conditions satisfactory to the state and national boards, cities ап. | towns 
of less than 25,000 population may make special arrangements as to length of 
sessions and number of hours per week. 

Part-Time Industrial and Trade Schools Needed. There are in this coun- 
try 4,500,000 persons between the ages of fourteen and eighteen who are not in 
school, having left to enter the ranks of the breadwinners. Nearly 2,000,000 of 
these are children under sixteen years of age,® the large majority of whom have 


8 Based on census figures of school attendance. There were 4,463,958 persons 
fourteen to eighteen years of age in 1910 who were not in school, and 1, а 085 of them 
were between fourteen and sixteen years of age. `# " 
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left school before completing their elementary education and are, therefore, handi- 
capped by lack of schooling either for successful wage earning or for intelligent 
citizenship. These young people are neither prepared to choose a vocation in- 
telligently nor to follow it with sufficient prospect of future advancement. This is 
. true because the schools have assumed no responsibility for their preparation for 
- employment before they must become wage earners and have not provided for 
continued training through part-time schooling after they have gone to work. 
Under present social and economic conditions, it is probable that the all-day in- 
dustrial school, when developed to the full, will not reach more than a meager 
percentage of the youth of the country. By far the largest number must be reached 
by the part-time schools, which will take a part of the working time of young per- 
sons between fourteen and eighteen years of age for continued education, either 
along the line of a chosen vocation or of general civic intelligence. 

While, therefore, it is important to provide for preparatory vocational training 
for every boy and girl who can afford to spend even a year or two in school beyond 
that which is required by law, it is more important to provide for that great mass of 
children whose education is at present terminated by entrance to a “job” and 
whose only prospect for further education is dependent upon its not being divorced 
from the possibility of wage earning at the same time. 

То a large extent the schools have abandoned the adolescent wage earner en- 
tirely to the shop and the factory and have taken no further responsibility or care 
for his preparation or guidance just at the time in his life when he most needs 
discipline, instruction, and direction of his newly awakened social, civic, and in- 
dustrial interests. 

Part-time schools will be of great advantage to those who have secured, in the 
all-day school, preparation for entrance to a trade. Such boys and girls will, with- 
out doubt, realize the value of training and eagerly seize upon every opportunity 
for advancement. 

Part-time schools are needed also as follow-up education after the usual ele- 
mentary school training which the youth received before entering industry. Many 
s would be glad to avail themselves of further training if they could secure it at this 

` time. After a lapse of years in wage earning it is difficult to induce them to “go to 
school” because they have frequently lost their capacity to learn and have for- 
gotten much of their previous instruction. 

Often, too, a little trade experience arouses a desire for further training. In 
one of the states where a study of the need for part-time schools was made, 
“70 per cent of the young workers interviewed were found to favor part-time 
schools, and their industrial experience was probably responsible for this attitude. 
They had worked long enough to begin to realize their deficiencies in education 
and to know the value of training along industrial lines.” 

The part-time school is particularly needed for working children because both 
physicians and social workers are agreed that the attendance upon evening schools 


9 The 17 and Possibilities of Part-Time Schooling (Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, 1913). 
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of children under sixteen years of age, after the strain of a long day's toil, brings 
in its wake far more physical injury than educational advantage. _ 

There are many who believe that while all-day industrial schools can give 
general industrial intelligence and helpful preliminary training for entrance to a 
trade, and that real trade preparation may be given to a limited few over sixteen 
years of age in special trade schools, the understanding of the technical and the- 
oretical part of a trade can, in general, be mastered only by those who are already 
engaged in actual practice in that trade through teaching in part-time schools. 

The knowledge of a typical factory worker of today goes no farther than his 
own operation or machine. He has little, if any, understanding of the relation of 
his work to that of others engaged in the same industry and no general under- 
standing of the business as a whole. This has brought a lack of effective cooperation 
in manufacturing and has made the task of the superintendent and foreman more 
difficult than ever before. Part-time schooling for the factory worker would be of 
the highest social as well as economic value if it gave him an appreciation of the 
entire trade and helped him to understand his place and relationship in it. 

Under our present highly specialized industrial system, which affords prac- 
tically no opportunity for the worker to acquire any knowledge of the industry 
beyond his own special and narrow task, there is a lack of competent foremen. 
Although this is met in part by trade and technical schools, it must be largely met 
by the part-time schools which enable the workers in an industry to advance 
throagh successive steps to these more responsible positions. 

Large-scale production, the specialized machine, and the extreme division of 
labor, coupled with the close competition which has made the individual employer 
unable and unwilling to train workers for the benefit of his rivals, has, as has al- 
ready been stated, driven out the old system of apprenticeship where each journey- 
man trained a helper, and even if it could be re-established it would be wholly 
inadequate to our present needs. A system of part-time schooling, setting up a 
cooperative arrangement between the shop and the school for the instruction of the 
youth in the practice and theory of a calling, is not only a revival in modern form 
of the old apprenticeship plant but a great improvement upon it. Р 

We can place more reliance upon the shop when it undertakes to teach skill in 
mechanical processes than upon the school, but the shop has never been very suc- 
cessful as a teacher of the theory of a trade. On the other hand, the school can, 
when it has secured the proper teachers, be depended upon to give the technical 
and scientific knowledge needed. A system of part-time education will bring shop 
and school into cooperation with each other so that each may contribute its share 
in the training of the youth. 

As a result of the sweeping economic and industrial changes, the old personal 
bond between the master and his journeyman has practically disappeared. In its 
place has come a new and impersonal relationship between the corporation and 
the large and shifting body of workers with which it deals. 


The Constitutionality of Federal Aid 


* 


No legal steps have ever been taken directly to test the constitutionality of the 
Vocational Education Act. With one exception, this is also true of all the other 
basic acts by which the Federal Government has authorized the annual appropria- 
tion of funds to be used by the states for different educational or other social 
purposes, That sole exception is the Maternity Act. This Act established a Federal 
Board of Maternity and allots one million dollars annually to the states for the 
partial support of approved schemes that are maintained by states for the better 
protection of mothers during childbirth. 

In 1922, Mr. J. W. Allen, the Attorney-General of Massachusetts, under in- 
structions of the General Court of that state and in behalf of that state, brought a 
suit in the Supreme Court of the United States against the Federal Board of Ma- 
ternity and the Secretary of the Treasury. His purpose was to test the constitu- 
tionality of the Maternity Act. The Supreme Court was petitioned to restrain the 
Maternity Board and the Secretary of the Treasury from expending any of the 
funds or performing any of the acts provided for in the law. 

The basis of this petition was the contention of Mr. Allen that “the law is 
unconstitutional and violates the sovereign rights of Massachusetts and its citi- 
zens.” Inasmuch as this was a suit by a state against officials of the National 

` Government, a motion for leave to file a bill of complaint was made by Mr. 
Allen, in order to secure permission from the Supreme Court to have such a suit 
tried before that body. An analysis of the complaint filed by Massachusetts shows 
that, while it attacks the Maternity Act directly, it also indirectly attacks all the 
acts making appropriations to the states; that every ground on which the con- 
stitutionality of the Maternity Act was attacked is equally applicable to all these 
other acts; and that, if the petition against the Maternity Act were sustained, a 
similar petition would be sustained against similar measures, including the Vo- 
cational Education Act. 
» The Supreme Court denied the motion for leave to file this bill of complaint 
~ and in so doing made it impossible for Massachusetts to press Из suit. The action 
was taken in an opinion in which the Court said, *We have reached the conclusion 
that the case must be disposed of for want of jurisdiction without considering the 
merits of the questions.” , 

About the same time, certain citizens of the State of Massachusetts brought suit 
in the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia petitioning that body to 
enjoin the Maternity Board and the Secretary of the Treasury from performing the 
duties with which they are charged under the Maternity Act. This suit was 
promptly dismissed by that Court on the ground that it had no jurisdiction over 
the matter, that jurisdiction resting with the Supreme Court alone. 

Inasmuch as the latter dismissed the complaint as to the constitutionality of 


the Maternity Act, it is probable that the constitutionality of all similar acts has 
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been indirectly established Ьу the highest tribunal in the land, at least the only 
attempt to establish their unconstitutionality “died a bornin’.” Р, 

Some sincerely believe that it would be better to delay educational progress 
along vocational lines for decades rather than to secure the doubtful progress of 
federally “aided,” “influenced,” “dominated,” or “controlled” training. 

Most of those not opposed in principle to vocational training at public ex- 
pense would, however, be willing to accept grants to the states for this or any other 
kind of education if the states were left free from all regulations in their expendi- 
tures. They ignore or fail to understand the recognized policies in federal legisla- 
tion for vocational education which this country has through Congress developed 
or evolved in the last sixty years. This evolution is well described in the Report of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1918: 

The Vocational Education Act is the culmination of an evolution in national ap- 
propriations for vocational education. National grants for education in America were 
made in the early part of the last century. These early grants were given to the states 
for no specific purpose, without restrictions, without administrative machinery, and 
without the establishment of safeguards in the expenditure of the money, 

As might have been expected, the funds, in part, were dissipated, and little, if any, 
results were gained. Beginning, however, with the Morrill Act of 1862, the Federal 
Government has, by a series of acts—the second Morrill Act, the Nelson Amendment, 
the Hatch Act, the Adams Act, the Smith-Lever Act, and the Vocational Education 
Act—gradually found its way to a philosophy and policy in the use of national money 
for vocational purposes—it might better be said “for vocational education purposes” 
—since all of this money has been given for the stimulation and support of vocational 
training. у 

Each one of these acts has represented an advancement on the part of the Na- 

tional Government in dealing with the problem. Each act has included provisions which 
made the work more systematic and effective. The Morrill Act imposed but few con- 
ditions in the use of the money by the states. The Smith-Lever Act imposed many con- 
ditions. It із safe to say that the Vocational Education Act is the most specific and exact- 
ing of all these enactments in its requirements upon the states in the use of federal 
money. 
In the sweep of almost a century since the early grants were made by the Na- 
Чопа Government, we have passed from the idea of the use of the federal money for 
indefinite educational purposes to the use of federal money for very specific educational 
Purposes carefully defined in the statute. 3 

We have passed from the idea of no obligation on the part of the state in the ex- 
penditure of the federal money to the conception of a solemn obligation on the part of 
the state to use the money in conformity with the requirements of the law making the 
appropriation; from the idea of no machinery, no system; and no organization to safe- 
guard and administer the funds to the idea of a definite system, a thoroughgoing 
Organization and careful safeguards in order that the federal money may be spent 
effectively for the purposes intended. 

Social Principles in Federal Aid. This national policy regarding state 
subsidies has not been developed in the field of vocational education alone, but has 
been applied to all enterprises for which federal appropriations have been made. 
The Maternity Act, for example, specifically defined the purposes for which the 
federal moneys might be used and required the State Maternity Board to submit 
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its plans, approved by the Federal Maternity Board. In the Good Roads Act, the 
plans and specifications for each specific road building enterprise in any state must 
be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture—a degree of control not provided 
by any of the acts for vocational education. 

The objection to the participation of the National Government in defining and 
standardizing the kind of vocational education for which federal funds may be 
used, is, therefore, in opposition to a consistent trend and policy to which that 
Government has definitely committed itself for more than three decades. That 
policy rests upon at least these principles and considerations: 

1. All the federal subsidies to the states made before the Civil War were 
given for general or indefinite purposes and without restriction or regulation. 

2. The records show that some of the states wasted all, or a large part of, 
these funds in various enterprises, some of which were certainly never contem- 
plated by Congress. 

3. In the first year of the Civil War, Congress entered upon a new policy in 
making grants to the states, most of whom had passed the crude pioneer stage in 
their development—a policy which, beginning with the Monaca has increas- 
ingly embodied the following principles: < 

4. Federal moneys are raised by national taxation for national purposes and 
therefore belong exclusively to the National Government. 

5. None of these moneys belong to any state as of right. 

6. Congress has the full and exclusive right to expend these moneys for any 
purpose which it regards as being helpful to the national welfare not forbidden by 
the Constitution. 

7. Long years of precedent and the decisions of the courts have established 
the right of Congress to appropriate funds to the states for state enterprises which 
Congress believes it advisable to stimulate and support, one of which is vocational 
training of both collegiate and secondary grade. 

8. Having abandoned long since the policy of appropriations to the state for 
general or indefinite purposes, it becomes the duty of Congress to safeguard the 
| federal funds allotted to the state by defining the specific purpose for which federal 

Кра may be expended and regulating the conditions under which they may be 

‘used, 

9. For the same reason, Congress must define and regulate the appropriations 
made to federal departments and bureaus—it can do no less, in its stewardship of 
federal moneys, with regard to funds granted to the states for any purpose. # 

10. Recognizing the sovereignty of the states under the Constitution and their 
right to control and operate their own enterprises reserved to them by the Con- 
stitution, the National Government can go no further in its proffer of federal funds 
to them for any enterprise than to propose a cooperation or partnership with the 
states in their use. 

11. Each state is entirely free to refuse to enter into this cooperative agree- 
ment and is also free to withdraw from it at any time, without any formalities as 
to previous notice. i 
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12. Should any state not be interested in developing for its citizenship the 
enterprise which Congress decides to stimulate, it should and will decline the offer 
of cooperation; should it be opposed to federal subsidies in principle, it can like- 
wise decline; should it object to the terms of the cooperative partnership proposed 
for any particular enterprise, it can also decline to participate; should it find the 
partnership unsatisfactory, it may at any time discontinue it. 

13. Every state that ratifies the cooperative agreement, however, accepts it as a 
contract whose terms are to be observed by both the National Government and 
the state, as long as the latter chooses to continue the arrangement. 

14, The state still remains entirely free to carry on the same enterprise in any 
way it sees fit, as long as it does not use federal moneys for its support; and to carry 
on the enterprise with the use of federal moneys in any way it sees fit, as long as it 
does not violate the terms of agreement in the expenditure of this money, which are 
set up in the Act and agreed to by the state. 

15. In any cooperative partnership between nation and State for the use of 
federal funds by the latter, the nation as the nonresident partner invests money in a 
definite enterprise to be controlled and conducted by the state as the resident 
partner, according to the terms of the partnership defined in the Act. 

16. In this partnership, it is the duty of the National Government, as the non- 
resident partner acting through a Federal Board or other agency to which it has 
committed the responsibility, to see to it that moneys due the state for the joint 
enterprise are properly allotted and paid, and that the state as the resident partner 
expends these moneys in conformity to the terms of the partnership agreement. 

17. In this partnership, it is likewise the duty of the state, as the resident part- 
ner acting through a state board or other agency for the purpose, to see to it that 
the nonresident partner performs his part of the agreement, and that all federal 
moneys, used by the state for the enterprise, are expended in conformity to the 
terms of the partnership agreement. 

Eyen a cursory study of the basic laws adopted since 1860, which make grants 
of money to the states for any purpose, will show an application in some form of all 
the foregoing principles and will show, furthermore, an increasingly definite and _ 
specific recognition of them in each succeeding act. If defining the purposes and 
conditions under which federal moneys may be used by the state for a specific 
enterprise constitutes “ап undue influence” or “interference” with a state in the 
Conduct of its affairs, then it would seem as if Congress had definitely committed 
itself to a policy which makes such influence or interference unavoidable. Certain 
it is that any attempt to modify the Vocational Education Act, or any other exist- 
ing basic act appropriating money for state enterprises, would receive little con- 
sideration from any Congress which removed the regulations defining the purpose 
for which the money may be used and the conditions under which it may be 
used, 

The Vocational Education Act, like all other grants to the states, is constitu- 
tional for the following reasons: 

1. The National Government has the constitutional right to appropriate 
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moneys for any purpose not forbidden by the Constitution and to enter into any 


contractual arrangement with the states not so forbidden. 

2. The states have the constitutional right to accept and use moneys from any 
source, including the National Government, for any purpose not forbidden by the 
Constitution and to enter into any contractual arrangement with any individual 
or entity, including the National Government, not so forbidden. 

3. Nowhere does the Constitution either directly or indirectly forbid any of the 
actions performed by either the federal or state governments in the enactment and 
execution of the Vocational Education Act or, for that matter, of any of the other 
acts making grants to the states for any purpose. 

4. The principles of all this legislation have been firmly established by more 
than a half century of precedent undisturbed by any adverse action of the courts. 


` " * 


Opposition to the Federal Program zd 


Judged by the Standards usually applied in gauging popular opinion in a 
democracy, there has been very little political opposition to the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act. Not only was the measure adopted by an almost unanimous vote, but 
on repeated occasions since its enactment, Congress has shown the same favorable 
attitude. In this, it reflects the endorsement of vocational education and the policy ; 
of federal support for it set forth in the platforms of virtually every national party 
since 1908. The truth is that opposition to the federal program for vocational edu- 
cation is confined to a comparatively small number of citizens. 

Wherever the issue has been presented to the layman in any definite way, the 
movement for practical education has usually been given an unqualified endorse- 
ment. Undoubtedly, much of this support comes from a deep-rooted sense of fair 
play—a conviction that the public school systems of the country are entitled to a 
fair chance in the development of a new and needed educational service. Whether 
this support continues depends not upon political maneuvering but entirely upon 
how vocational educators discharge their responsibility. 

The minority opposition to the federal subsidy of vocational schools and classes 
was made up of a number of small groups of citizens having widely differing 
motives for their attitudes. In any rough classification, we may recognize these 
small groups: (1) those who are opposed to all public vocational education of 
secondary grade; (2) those who are opposed to vocational education at public ex- 
pense; (3) possibly a few state and local boards and officials who have not suc- 
ceeded in using the federal money with a free hand or for some kind of education 
not authorized by the Act; (4) some persons paying a large federal income tax 
who perhaps, naturally, tend to oppose any unavoidable federal expenditures, in- 
cluding appropriations to the states for any purpose; (5) a few political leaders in a 
few of the wealthier states who oppose federal appropriations to the states for any 
purpose because the citizens living within the states they represent pay more in- 
come tax to the National Government proportionately than these states receive 
back in allotments from the federal treasury for vocational education; (6) some 
very sincere believers in state rights who oppose all federal cooperation with the 
states in the use of federal money for state purposes as being an unwarranted ех- | 
tension of the functions of the National Government and an indirect interference - 
with the sovereignty of the several states; (7) a group of educators who regard the 
Vocational Education Ac as being a threatening or dangerous or sinister step in 
government and in educatio: cause “it has given the National Government a 
dominance over the states in their conduct of vocational training"; (8) those who 
still believe the Maternity Act, the Good Roads Act, the Agricultural Extension 
Act, and the Vocational Education Act also to be unconstitutional. d 

The Question of Federal Influence. The ghost of the unconstitutionality of 
federal appropriations to the states for desirable national and social ends has 
probably now been laid for all time to come. Most of those who have raised the 
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issue voiced only their hopes. In general, whatever opposition to the Vocational 
Education Act on its merits still exists, it is based, not on a belief that the Act is 
illegal, but that it is unwise. This would be equally true of all the other basic acts, 
from appropriations to land grant colleges to those for good roads. Jealous of the 
prerogatives of the states and sincerely convinced that we would, as a people, make 
sound progress in the development of all matters Jeft to the states by the Constitu- 
tion only as the states are left free to work out their own destiny, a small group of 
citizens in each state “view with alarm” the federal legislation for vocational 
schools just as some social workers viewed with alarm the Maternity Act and 
doubtless some state highway departments, the Good Roads Act. 

These citizens regret or oppose the Vocational Education Act because they 
fear that under its provisions, the National Government will both directly and in- 
directly influence or interfere with the state autonomy in the development of vo- 

“cational training. They admit that all experience shows the more rapid develop- 

ment within the states of every state enterprise which has been encouraged by 
federal funds. Some of them view with equanimity or little regret federal appropri- 
ations for good roads and for various enterprises conducted by the states through its 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. They fear or resent potential interference 
with the local public school systems of the state. A few sincerely believe that it 
would be better to delay educational progress along vocational lines for decades 
rather than to secure the doubtful progress of federally “aided,” “influenced,” 
“dominated” or “controlled” training. 

Comment. It was inevitable that the unorganized efforts of a small minority 
of citizens to prevent the adoption of a national system of free public vocational 
education would be overwhelmingly defeated. It was inevitable for one funda- 
mental reason: The thinking citizens of this nation saw in the proposed program 
two priceless goals—the economic well-being of the nation and the democratizing 
of the American public school system, This history shows they have been wise and 
the success from the start of a national system of vocational education is based on 
E" principles of education and administration. 


Ы) 


Apprenticeship to Life 


(EXCERPTS FROM LECTURE DELIVERED BY PROF. A. J. INGLIS OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY) 


There is a growing tendency to approach the improvement of the high-school 
curriculum from the standpoint of the demands of life on youth as apprentices to 
adulthood. While they [the students] are all of about the same age, they will ulti- 
mately follow many different occupations requiring widely varying ability, kinds 
and degrees of knowledge and skill. - 

The biggest, most difficult and most important job in the world, and one that 
cach of us must perform, is the job of living. In doing this, we pass through the three 
stages of childhood, youth, and manhood. In a very real sense, the first lays a 
foundation for the apprenticeship period in which youth are either well or poorly 
trained to become journeymen in citizenship. 

There are a number of very striking analogies between this apprenticeship to 
life and the institution of indentured apprenticeship. Both are stages of progress 
toward competency as an adult. In the past, both have been concerned more 
especially with the under eighteen-age group. At its best, apprenticeship to an oc- 
cupation supplements the experiences of the shop with the school training in im- 
portant matters which the apprentice cannot get on the job. Theoretically, the 
high school is supposed to do the same thing for its apprentices to a vastly more im- 
portant job—supplement their experiences outside the school with other helpful 


training. : 
Just as those responsible for apprenticeship to any occupation must analyze 
it in order to determine what should be taught, so should the same approach now 
be made in selecting new studies for the high-school curriculum. Living is a many- 
sided job that everyone must, willy-nilly, perform. Like any other job, its demands 
on its apprentices are also capable of being analyzed. Only by the study of these 
demands—as a substitute for the traditions, outworn notions, and guesswork— 
will the secondary school ever secure the functioning subjects and subject matter 
of greatest help to its students. $ 
There are other principles and practices which are either commonly recog- 
nized as sound in the training of apprentices or have been proved by experience 
to be vital efficiency factors in apprenticeship at its best. These also constitute 
analogies or guides which could be used as checking factors in determining what 
the secondary school should teach apprentices to life. { 8 
Stated in the simple language of the trade, these tests of the layman are very 
concrete and direct. Virtually all of them are supported by the findings of the 
educational psychologists and by the tests they recommend in more technical 
language as criteria for use in selecting subjects and activities for the curriculum. 
In selecting them for the training of apprentices to a trade, by what principles 
should we be guided? 1 
1. The dominant purpose of all apprenticeship training should be that of 
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helping youth adjust themselves to the fundamental requirements of the occupa- 
tion. In order to meet these demands, all-round instead of narrow training should 
be provided, and personal as well as performance qualifications should be de- 
veloped. Preference should be given to those experiences and studies which will 
best promote these assets. 

How does the new psychology express the same principles? In their book, 
Elementary Principles (р. 184), Thorndike and Gates declare that “subjects and ac- 
tivities should be given preference which develop information, skills, habits, at- 
titudes, appreciations, and other reactions that improve adjustments to the physi- 
cal world, to family, social, economic and civic situations, and that increase 
bodily and mentalvhealth and balance, and recreational, ethical, religious, and 
intellectual resources. This is the criterion to which all the others to be listed are 
subordinated.” Instead of a few narrow special studies, many different subjects and 
activities must be used in order to improve the adjustment of the learner to the 
many fundamental demands of the modern world. How different from the notions 
and the program of the scholastics! 3 E 

.** 2. In any apprenticeship program, only fundamental skills, knowledge, 
methods, standards, and other functioning assets should be inculcated and only on 
an apprenticeship level as to the grade of skill and knowledge taught and the op- 
portunity to use and fix what is taught. 

$ ‚ As an adult, the student will have more time, experience, and understanding 

with which to learn and apply special or advanced skills and ideas. In this way, 
the folly of learning and forgetting what he cannot use will be avoided. It is ab- 
surd, to illustrate, for an instructor to say to a group of apprentices, “I am going to 
tell you something абу be very valuable to you, should you ever become a 
foreman.” Н 

„From subjects and activities preferred because of their value in improving 
adjustments to fundamental demands of life, those studies and experiences should 
be selected which are best adapted to adolescent needs and therefore most feasible 
and educative to youth. Probably the best way to do this is by applying the Dewey- 


фр doctrine: 


First the felt need of the learner, then the knowledge or technique to satisfy that 
„ need. Atits best, apprenticeship to a trade makes one of the most extensive uses of that 
47 principle in its training program, 

2 Оше things being equal, the best time to learn a thing is when it is needed or just 
before, Things learned when they are needed are learned better because they can be 
more fully applied to practical purposes. Things learned long before they are required 
are likely not only to be less well learned but largely forgotten before they are used. 
Again learning things when they are needed is likely to prove more interesting and to be 
pursued with greater vigor. (Thorndike and Gates in Elementary Principles, p. 206.) 


3. In the team play between the shop and its school for apprentices, the 
purpose of the latter is to supplement the occupation by interpreting what it 
teaches and by teaching whatever is deemed necessary that the occupation fails to 
teach. 

[4 
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The psychologist states the same principle in this fashion: “Other things being 
equal, subjects and activities should be selected for the school curriculum which 
will give proper range and proportion to the totality of educative influences when 
school and out-of-school experiences are combined. Only thus will a properly 
balanced general education be secured." (Thorndike and Gates in Elementary 
Principles, p. 185.) As we move in the direction of eighteen as the minimum age 
of employment and of school release, to illustrate, should not the secondary school 
provide more specific education for wage-earning occupations? у 

4. The performance of daily shop and class assignments by the apprentice is_ 
important. It furnishes a very direct way to appraise his progress in the skills and. 
elementary knowledge of the occupation. Equally important, however, : are im- 
provements of the apprentice in all such occupational and personal assets as reli- 
ability, industry, initiative, getting along with fellow workers, better methods in 


planning and doing work, standards of performance, and pride in his calling. These _ 


are by-products which are not inherent in the'subjects and jobs assigned but 
which depend on good teaching and good foremanship. 


Calling these indirect results of good teaching, “concomitant learnings}? + 


psychology gives this advice to curriculum makers: “Other things being equal, 
favor the subject matter and activities which are the most effective means of 
fostering such desirable concomitants as improvement in ability to think, origi- 
nality, sociability, initiative, trustworthiness and the like, whenever reliable ex- 
perimental evidence is available. ” (Thorndike and Gates in Elementary Principles, 
p. 185.) 

Unfortunately, but very little of such evidence is as yet available. Until it is, 
curriculum makers have several rules on which they can safely rely in selecting 
new studies and activities in place of the old. Four of these rules are: 

Rule 1. The wider the range of a subject's utility, the greater its value f. r | the 
transfer of concomitant learnings. 

Rule 2. In general, the more directly a fact, skill, or habit meets a genuine 
life demand, the more valuable it is in itself and the more surely and fully the con- 
comitant learnings will function in life. 

Rule 3. Other things being equal, the more widely a primary fact, habi 
skill may be employed in life, the more valuable it is both in itself and as a carrier 
of concomitant learnings. 

Rule 4. Other things being equal, favor the subject matter and activities which | 
not only meet present demands, but which also prepare for forthcoming problems” 
or emergencies rather than those which merely record the past or reflect temporaty 
immediate interests or perpetuate academic interests resulting from the ‘past 
teachings of the school itself. 

By application of the foregoing criteria, one arrives at a number of subjects 
and activities which should be considered in any preferred list of new studies. As 
phrased, they represent neither semester courses nor equivalents of college- 
entrance units. Rather, are they short units of needed “life-stuff,” some of which 
would constitute courses in themselves, and some, parts of courses. The list that 


+ 
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follows is not comprehensive or exhaustive but only illustrative of possible sub- 
stitutes for geometry, algebra, and foreign languages in the present curriculum. 


PROPOSED NEW SUBJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 
English 
Modern literature for youth: dealing with modern life, appealing to the inter- 
ests and understanding of youth, and promoting the reading habit. 


Practice in the use of English as a tool of communication and expression re- 
garding the affairs of youth and according to commonly employed standards. 


Practice in business English: letters, forms, reports, etc. 
Science (Qualitative) 

The simple science of everyday life. 

How science safeguards our health and safety. 

How science increases our comfort. 

How science promotes our enjoyment of life. 

How science helps men get their work done. 

How science increases wealth. 

Using science in the school shop. 


Current contributions of science. 
t м и 
Economics 


Everybody's business (simple business knowledge for youth). 
Simple economics for youth. 
Economic history of youth in the United States, 
Economic problems of the local community. 
Current events in economics, 
Civics 
Civics for youth. 
Current events in civic matters, 
Civic problems of youth. 


Civic problems of the local community. 


Mathematics 
Review of arithmetic. 


Advanced arithmetic. 
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Practical arithmetic for everyday life. 
Use of formulas in everyday life. 
Social Studies 
Social history of youth in the United States. 
Social, economic, and family problems of youth. 
Wholesome recreation in the community. 
Social amenities and manners. . 
The use of leisure time. е4 
Моге intramural—fewer interschool—contests, 


More extracurricular activities. 


_ Arts | 
Experiences in the fine arts: music, drama, literature, design, modeling, раїпї- ў 
ing, dancing. Е 
Experiences іп the practical arts: industrial, household, commercial, and agri- 
cultural. ` 


Vocational Training ' 
Exploring vocations through the arts. 


^ 


Vocational advisement and placement. Р 


Vocational education for those over sixteen competent to learn a skilled 
occupation in industry, homemaking, commerce, or agriculture. 


TEACHING NEW SUBJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


What kind of teaching do the proposed new subjects and activities require? 
The formal recitation, the factual lecture, and mere preachment should have 
comparatively little place in the teaching of adolescents. The new subject matter 
merits and requires better teaching. What then should be the methods, pro- 
cedures, and devices used with the proposed new subjects and activities? Briefly, 
they should be those which will promote sound attitudes and sound habits of think- 
ing and of doing the kind of things youth must do all the days of their lives. 

To describe the characteristics of the teaching that these objectives require, 
such phrases will serve as: The use of the teacher’s time to help students learn 
how to study, how to use their minds better, and how to use better methods, at- 
titudes, and procedures both inside and outside the school. The use of reference 
books, pamphlets, lesson sheets, instruction sheets, community affairs, and 
adolescent experience, instead of the formal textbook. More use of the home and 
the community as cooperating laboratories and agencies. Learning by doing. 
More participating experience. Much individual instruction. Group discussion in- 


yt sts of ability to use facts instead of a temporary ability to recall 
Pract in getting facts and ideas for a purpose. Practice in analyzing, 
erpreting, and generalizing facts and ideas. Practice in thinking 
, i vit functioning facts and ideas to arrive at decisions. Practice in organizing de- 
into à plan, carrying out the plan, checking the results, discovering the 
es of failure, correcting trouble, End doing the work over, if necessary, until it 

^ meets an ai наше standard. , $4 
4 o м е kinds of Lene ‚апа Кексе and devices needed to teach the 
tter of'any secondary-school curriculum which is adapted to the real 


Wee 


d.needs of American youth! 
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Excerpt from the Report to the President of the Cominitte У 
on Economic Security et an " 


„= ay. 


Education, training, and vocational guidance are of major importance in obtain- 
ing economic security for the individual and the nation. And we have at various points 


in this Report made brief references to the importance of vocational guidange Н “и 
rob- 


training in the readjustments which are necessary in a coordinated attack on the pi 

lem of individual economic security. We here wish to further emphasize that the educa- 
tional and vocational equipment of individuals is а major factor in their economic - 
security. , d he y d 


G 


>. 


^ 


| , ge 
At this time it is tragically evident that education and trailing are not a guarante с 


tee 
against dependency and destitution. Yet there is no reason for losing faithin о г demo 


ur a У 
cratic system of education; the existing situation merely has brought into’ bold relief 2 


the fact that education, to fulfill its purposes, must be related much more tha Ae 
been to the economic needs of individuals. It has become apparent parti 


et a 
education cannot be regarded as completed upon leaving school. It has brought out 6 


poignantly the difference between schooling and education. In a day and age of rabidly 
changing techniques and market demands, many people will find it necessary to о dn 
readjustments long after they have first entered industry. Adjustment of our educational | 4 
content and technique to this situation is a vital need in a long-range prógram for. 
economic security. 1 И 

In the years immediately ahead, when there is certain to be a large problem in the 
economic rehabilitation ’of so many individuals, there is a peculiar need for educational 
and training programs which will help these worst ctims of the.depression to regain 
self-respect and self-support. While men have so much leisure time, those who can profit 
from further education and training should be afforded an opportunity to make such 
use of their leisure. тйс for the young workers and those who have little hope 
of returning to their ol occupations, the need for educational and vocati training 
and retraining programs is clearly indicated. дай 

Education has been regarded іп this country as а dp и ibility of the state and 
local governments and should remain so. In the joint attack on economic security which 
we suggest, federal participation, however, is most desirable. To a considerable extent 
the Federal Government is already participating in this endeavor, and we believe that it 
should continue to do зо, if possible, on an extended scale. 

What to do with regard to the army of unemployed youths continues to be one of 
the gravest problems of this nation, Obviously what the great majority need is a chance 
to work at some job, a chance to develop skills and techniques. In any program of em- 
ployment they must be given their fair share of available jobs. For many, however, a 
training program would be of great benefit. This can be developed satisfactorily only 
with the assistance of the Federal Government. The local school facilities are not able 
to take care of their normal tasks, and find it impossible to develop needed vocational- 
training programs at all commensurate with this problem. 4 

At this point, we desire to call special attention to the importance of special pro- 
grams for the physically handicapped, of whom there are many millions in this coun- 
try. Since the passage in 1920 of the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the govern- 


ment has been assisting the states in a service of individual preparation for and place- | 


ment in employment of persons vocationally handicapped through industrial or public 
accident, disease, or congenital causes. 

Forty-five states are now participating in this program and, since it was launched, 
approximately 68,000 permanently disabled persons have benefited from this service. 
The work done has shown gratifying annual increases, even in the depression, but is 
still small in comparison with the need. The desirability of confinying this program and 
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correlating it with existing and contempl services to. E in the general pro- 
gram of economic security we believe to most e evident. — 
~. 


Frances Perkins, Secretary of “Labor (Chatman) 


Henry Morganthau, Jr. | _ Henry А. Wallace 
Secretary of the Treasury = Secretary of Agriculture 
Homer Cummings .  —.. Harry L. Hopkins ] 
Attorney General Ft Federal Emergency Relief 
ars . Administrator 
, ^. January15,1995 .. ў 


— 
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The First Annual Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education 


The following four pages are a reproduction of the program of the first annual 
convention of the parent orgatiization of the American Vocational Association. 
The convention was held in Chicago in 1908 and, forty years later, a similar con- 
vention was held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. At this convention a program соуег- 
ing seventy pages was issued. It included the fields of agricultural, distributive, 
office occupations, home economics; industrial arts, and trade and industrial edu- 
cation, along with vocational guidance and civilian rehabilitation. 

The subjects discussed in 1908 were still matters of current interest in 1948. 
However, one cannot help but note with concern the absence on the program in 
1948 of the large representation that came from business, industry, labor, and the 
top men and women among the colleges and public school administration. ~ 
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PROGRAM 


f THE-MEETING У THE 


National Society for 
the Promotion of 
Industrial Education 


їе 
TO BE HELD AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


January Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-fifth, Nineteen hundred “and. eight 


% 
" 

The Public Dinner will take place at the 
Auditorium Hotel. The Public Meetings 
and the Business Meeting of the Society will 
be held at the Art Institute, where the Head- 
quarters of the Society will be established. 


= 


The address of the Secretary after January 
2oth, will be the Auditorium Hotel. 


FINAL EDITION 


$ 
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Thursday, January Twenty-third 
PUBLIC DINNER, 6.30 P. M. 


Toastmaster: Mr. THEODORE W. Rosson, Chicago, ш, 
First Vice-President, Illinois Steel Со, and Chairman Illinois State Committee 


= 
* 


* Industrial Education as an Essential Factor in our National Prosperity? 
Dr. CHARLES W. ELIOT, Cambridge Mass, 
"President, Harvard University! _ 
Hon. Epcar Е. CLARK, Washington, D. C. ~ 
Member, Interstate Commerce Commission 


Mr. James W. VAN CLAVE, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, The National Association of Manufacturers 
«©The Aims of the National Society for tbe Promotion of Industrial Education" 


+ 
Dr. Henry S. РЕТТСНЕТТ, New York Сі 
President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and 
President of the Soci 


4 
у 
Friday, January Twenty-fourth 


PUBLIC MEETING, 9.30 А.М. # “ 
Chairman, Hon. CARROLL D. У/клент, Worcester, Mass. 
"President, Clark College = 


«<The Apprenticeship System as a Means of Promoting Југа] Efficiency” 


ADDRESSES: 
oor, W. В. WARNER, Cleveland, Ohio 
“+ _ ef the Warner & Swasey Со. 
“7, he Apprenticeship System of To-day” 
rà > 
D Mr, James O'CONNELL, Washington, D. C. 
T President, International Association of Machinists f; 
“The Value of a Thorough Apprenticeship to the Wage-Earner ™ 


Mr, J. Е. Deems, New York City 
General Superintendent of Motive Power, New York Central Lines 


“u Trade Instruction in Large Establishments” 
Mr. LesLie W. MILLER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
|, Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art а 


“t The Necessity for Apprenticeships” 


hd 


DISCUSSION : 


Мг. E. P. BurrARD, Bridgeport, Conn. 
А, President, The Bullard Machine Tool Со. aa 


Mr. A. L. WirrisTON, Brooklyn, М. У. 
Director, Department of Science and Technology, Pratt Institute а 


Мг. С. W. Cross, New York City 
Superintendent of Apprentices, New York Central Lines 
Prof, Н. SCHNEIDER, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dean College of Engineering, University. of Cincinnati 
Мг. CHARLES W. PRICE, Chicago, Ш. 
International Harvester Со. E 
and others. 


- 
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Friday, January Twenty-fourth—Continued 


PUBLIC MEETING, 2 P.M. 


Chairman, Hon. Horace E. DEEMER, Red Oak, Iowa 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Iowa, and Chairman Iowa State Committee 


«<The Place of the Trade School in Industrial Education” 


ADDRESSES: 


Мг. Victor С. ALDERSON, Golden, Col. 
President, Colorado School of Mines 
“The Effect of the German Trade School System upon 
the Development of German Industries" 


Mr. CHARLES Е. Perry, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Director, Public School of Trades 


“ The Trade School as a Part of the Public School System" 


Mr. Mitton P. HicoiNs, Worcester, Mass, 
President, Norton Companies 
“ The Character of a Trade School that Will Meet American 
Industrial Needs” 


Dr. GRAHAM TAYLOR, Chicago, Ill. 
Director, Chicago Institute of Social Science 
“ The Effect of Trade Schools on the Social Interests of the People” 


DISCUSSION : 


“4 Mr. G. Сомву Јокрлм, Columbus, Georgia. 
President, Eagle and Phenix Mills 
Mr. Е. J. McNutty, Springfield, Ill. 
President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Miss FLORENCE М. MARSHALL, Boston, Mass. 
Director, Boston Trade School for Girls 
Mr. Cartes $. Howe, Cleveland, Ohio 
President, Case School of Applied Science 
Mr. Отто M. Вескек, Berwyn, Ill. 
and others 


PUBLIC MEETING, 8 P.M. 
Chairman, Dr. Henry S. PRITCHETT, New York City 
«<The Wage-Earner’s Benefit From Industrial Education’? 


ADDRESSES : 
Mrs. ANNA CARLIN SPENCER, New York City 
Society for Ethical Culture » 


o0 © The Social Value of Industrial Education " 
Mr. Н. W. Ноүт, Detroit, Mich. 
Vice-President, Great Lakes Engineering Works 
“The Development of Industries Depending оп an Adequate Supply 
of Industrially Efficient Workers” 


Mr. Jonn Согрем, Fall River, Mass. 
President, United Textile Workers of America 


“The Attitude of the Wage-Earner toward Industrial Education” 


Dr. Емп, Нивзсн, Chicago, Ш. 
“The Moral Value of Industrial Education" 


E 
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Saturday, January Twenty-fifth 
PUBLIC MEETING, 6.30 A.M. 


Chairman, Mr. Е. G. Соотву, Chicago, Ш. 
Superintendent of Schools, and President, National Educational Association 


« The True Ideal of a Public School System that Aims to Benefit All” 


ADDRESSES : 
Mr. L. D. Harvey, Menominee, Wis. 
Superintendent of Schools 
Mr. SAMUEL B. DoNNELLY, New York City 
Secretary, Arbitration Board of the New York Building Trades, 


Mr. CHARLES Н. Morse, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, Massachusetts Commission on Industrial Education. 


Hon. CHARLES R. Davies, Washington, D. С. 
United States Congressman from Minnesota 
DISCUSSION : 


Mr. James P. MUNROE, Boston, Mass. 
‘Treasurer, Munroe Felt and Paper Co, 


Miss JANE ADDAMS, Chicago, Ill. 
Head of Hull House 


Hon. ТНОМА5 SPEED Mossy, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Pardon Attorney to the Governor of Missouri __ 


Dr. S. С. Dickey, Indianapolis, Ind. 
President, Winona Technical Institute 


Мг. BELTON GILREATH, Birmingham, Ala, 
President, Gilreath Coal and Iron Co., and Chairman, Alabam State Committee — 


Dr. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, Berkeley, Cal. 
"President, University of California 


and others 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 3 P.M. 


Chairman, Dr. Henry S. PRITCHETT 


Reports of President, Secretary and Treasurer ; Election of Officers, 
Resolutions and General Business 


Thursday, January Twenty-third 
MEETING OF STATE COMMITTEES, 2 P.M. 


Chairman, Mr, MAGNUS W. ALEXANDER, Lynn, Mass. 
Engineer, General Electric Co., and Vice-President of the Society, 
^ + 


«« Methods of Promoting Industrial Education 15 


— oai a 


An exhibit of the work of the industrial schools of the country 
organized by a local committee will be shown in the Exhibition Hall 
of the Art Institute. 

Photographs, charts and specimens of work will be on view. , 


E 


Report of the Committee of Ten at the Second Annual 
Convention of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education 


The second annual convention of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education was held in Atlanta, Georgia, November 19-21, 1908. 
At this convention the “Committee of Ten” presented its preliminary report on the 
relation of industrial education to the general system of education. Among those 
on the committee were the President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching; the Dean of the School of Pedagogy of New York Uni- 
versity; The Superintendent of Public Schools, New York City; and the President 
of the University of Illinois, Champaign. 

The Report was published by the National Society along with the names of its 
officers and Board of Managers. Now, after a lapse of more than forty years, it 
would be difficult to get together a similar group of interested businessmen and 
women to aid in the management of vocational education. 

Tt is interesting to read the Report of the “Committee of Ten” and compare the 
philosophy of the committee on the relation of vocational education to general 
education with the philosophy relating to this problem today. 


1 See page 73 for a picture of those in attendance. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Officers 1908-1909 
PRESIDENT 
ALEXANDER С. HUMPHREYS 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
WALTER C. KERR 


TREASURER 
FREDERIC B. PRATT 
SECRETARY 
JAMES P. HANEY 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Class of 1912 


R. Ештом Currine, President, New York Trade School, New York. 

Lese W. Милеве, Principal Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, 
Ра. 

Miss Jane Appams, Head of Hull House, Chicago, Ш. 4 

Frank А. VANDERLIP, Vice-President National City Bank, New York. 

Е. J. McNutry, Grand President International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Springfield, Ш. 

Warrzn М. Woop, General Sect. Y.M.C.A., 1421 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Freperick W. Sivvzn, President №. W. Malleable Iron Co., Wilwaukee, Wis. 

Louis Вочиллом, Director Educational Work Mechanics’ Institute, New York. 


Class of 1917 
Henry S. Prircuett, President Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York. ~ 
У. Everrr Macy, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Teachers College, New York. 
Freperick Р. Fisu, of Fish, Richardson, Herrick & Neave, Boston, Mass. 
SawuEL В. DoNNELLY, Secretary General Arbitration Board of the New York 
Building Trades, New York. 
Freerck А. Hatsey, Editor “American Machinist,” New York. 
Mrs. В. B. Мохғовр, President Richmond Education Association, Richmond, Va. 
С. Guney Јокрам, President Board of Trustees, Public Schools, Columbus, Ga. 
Horace E. DEEMER, Justice Supreme Court, Red Oak, Iowa. 
Скоков N. Carman, Director Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


Class of 1910 
М. W. Arexanper, General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 
Милом Р. Hicoms, President Norton Companies, Worcester, Mass. 
ANTHONY IrrNER, President Anthony Ittner Brick Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Joun Согљем, General President United Textile Workers of America, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Cuartes К. Елснакрз, Director Cooper Union, New York. 

CHARLES S. Howe, Pres. Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mns. Mary Morton Кену, President Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, Mass. 

CnanLEs Е. Warner, Principal Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 

James O’ConnELL, President International Association of Machinists, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 


TO CONSIDER THE RELATION OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING TO THE 
GENERAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


Henry S. Рвітснетт, President Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York—Chairman. 

Paur Hanus, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

M. W. ALEXANDER, General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 

Tuomas M. Barter, Dean School of Pedagogy, New York University, New 
York. 

Ermer ErrswonrH Brown, United States Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Уупллам MAXWELL, Superintendent of Public Schools, New York. 

E. J. James, President University of Illinois, Champaign, Ш. 

Г. D. Harvey, Superintendent of Schools, Menomonie, Wis., and President 
National Education Association. 

Leste W. Милев, Principal Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, 
Ра. 

Cnanrss 5. Howe, President Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, О. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
(Presented and adopted at the Annual Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., November 21, 1908.) 

The committee appointed to consider the relation of industrial education to 
the general system of education of the country is composed of members living in 
widely separate parts of the country. Since the appointment of the committee in 
the spring of 1908, it has been found practically impossible to prepare a final re- 
port. The following is therefore offered as a preliminary statement with regard to 
this matter. 

The need for industrial training and the facts concerning our own lack of it 
have been so often repeated that they may be accepted. All who are acquainted 
with education in European nations know that in the matter of industrial training 
we are far behind such countries as Germany, that our apprentice system, even if 
materially extended can offer industrial education to only a comparative few, that 
there are practically no facilities for the training of the youth between the ages of 
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fourteen and eighteen for industrial pursuits, and the opportunities for those who 
are in the trades to improve their skill by theoretical training is confined to isolated 
and occasional schools. It is also perfectly clear that this is an industrial age and 
that the education which is to serve for a whole people must take account of vo- 
cational training. 

Assuming these facts as clearly demonstrated, it is evident that two distinct 
groups of our population are to be considered: (1) boys and girls between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen who leave the grammar school and at present have no 
systematic opportunity for training in the industries; (2) the men and women now 
in the industries who desire to increase their skill and efficiency by further study. 
The problem of industrial training seems, therefore, so far as the schools are con- 
cerned, to be divided into practically two parts, according as it applies to one or 
the other of these groups. 


I. THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF YOUTH 


The vast majority of children leave school at the end of the grammar school 
period, a number in fact leaving the school before that time. Any vocational school 
which has to serve this great group of citizens must evidently fulfil the following 
conditions: 

(a) Such a school must articulate at some point with the public school system 
of the country, preferably with the grammar school. In other words; the grammar 
school must at some point of its course lead a boy or a girl naturally into а уоса- 
tional school, if such schools are to be fruitful to the great mass of youth, 

(b) If the grammar schools are to make this connection with vocational 
schools, it is clear that the grammar schools should at some part of their course do 
their part in developing the vocational purposes of the pupils on the basis of en- 
lightenment concerning the advantages of skilled vocations, including the trades. It 
is clear, also, that every study should be so taught as to bring out its application 
to life, particularly to the skilled vocations, although those studies would not be so 
taught in the grammar school as to provide preparation for any particular trade. 
It is clear, too, that the grammar school should introduce elementary industrial 
training in some form, either in the form of manual training at the bench or at the 
forge or in household pursuits, wherever the training could be effectively given. 
Such an introduction of subjects for industrial training must come through the sub- 
stitution of these subjects for something in the curriculum. The way to industrial 
education lies not їп а more complex curriculum in existing schools, but in a larger 
variety of schools, each with a simpler program and each seeking to do well the 
work it sets out to do. rA 

(c) Such schools as may articulate with the grammar school for the training of 
youths will, therefore, most likely assume the form of training schools for particular 
industries, They will be local in their character and will seek to serve the needs of a 
local industry. The boy or girl trained in them will not be a skilled journeyman in 
any trade, but will have received a fundamental training in those things which 
will make him a skilled journeyman in a short time and will at the same time 
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prompt him to a higher form of vocational efficiency than he is likely to have had 
otherwise. In this respect the industrial training school for youth is likely to have 
much the same relation to the preparation of a skilled journeyman as the high- 
grade engineering school has to the preparation of a practical engineer. 


П. SCHOOLS FOR THOSE ALREADY IN THE INDUSTRIES 


Experience would seem to indicate that the schools which seek to serve those 
already in the industries will assume one of two forms: 

(a) Industrial Improvement Schools. 

(b) Trade Schools. 

The industrial improvement school has so far, as it is likely to do in the future, 

- assumed the form of an evening school in which are taught the fundamental 

sciences upon which a trade rests, together with such technical information as can 
be given in a physical, chemical, or mechanical laboratory. For example, those 
who are engaged in the power station of an electric railroad, as motormen, as 
electricians, or as linemen, may in such a school learn the fundamental theory of 
electricity, the methods of insulation, of electrical measurement, and of the trans- 
formation of energy. All of these principles may be illustrated before their eyes in 
the electrical laboratory, and they may thus acquire a foundation of knowledge 
which will enable them to become in time foremen, managers, or perhaps in- 
ventors. Such a school appeals only to the men of more than usual ambition and 
energy. 

The pure trade school, on the other hand, undertakes to teach not alone the 
fundamental processes of a trade, but its technique. It therefore lays chief emphasis 
“upon giving to its students such continuous practice as may bring them up to the 
point of expertness, It seeks to reproduce as nearly as possible the conditions of 
actual practice. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


It seems clear to your committee that schools of all the types which have been 
mentioned here, both for youths and for adults, are likely to be attempted, and in 
fact are being attempted in the various parts of the United States. The committee 
believes that all these types of schools are to be welcomed as experiments in the 
general problem which we are seeking to solve. Success in industrial training does 
not depend upon the adoption of one type of school. A measure of success is likely 
to be achieved by all of these efforts, and in the judgment of your committee it is 
wise for those who have to do with industrial education to welcome during the 
next decade of experimentation all these forms of industrial education, whether 
they be in the form of a trade school for boys, an industrial improvement school 
for boys and adults, or a trade school for the workers of a trade. Ultimately all these 
efforts will, by the force of educational gravitation, relate themselves to the public 
school system of the country, partly by the adaptation of the public school system 
itself, partly by the adaptation of these industrial schools, No series of schools can 

finally survive which does not so relate itself to the public school education, since 
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the source from which pupils are to be drawn must in the long run be the public 
schools. The committee, therefore, feels that any of these efforts, undertaken in an 
intelligent, sympathetic and proper spirit, is to be welcomed as a new contribution 
to the general problem of industrial education in the United States. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Presented and adopted at the Annual Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., November 21, 1908.) 

1. RESOLVED: That the sincere thanks of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education are extended to his Excellency Governor Smith; 
to the Atlanta Committee of Arrangements, representing as it does the Georgia 
Branch, the Chamber of Commerce and the City Council; to the Ladies’ Recep- 
tion Committee; and to the Press of Atlanta, for the efficient cooperation and valu- 
able services in connection with this second annual convention of the Society. 
We feel that the distinct advance of the movement which the Society represents 
and which must certainly be recorded as the result of the convention, is in no small 
degree to be attributed to the extent of the splendid service which these agencies 
have rendered. 

2. WHEREAS: The history of the Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education during the year just passed has demonstrated the existence of a latent 
interest in the subject of industrial education throughout the country and large 
possibilities of a fruitful outcome of the work of the Society in developing and voic- 
ing this latent interest and 

WHEREAS: The field of work to be covered has been shown to be of such vast 
scope and extent as to require the undivided attention of a Commissioner in field 
work in addition to voluminous work in correspondence through a central office, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the position of Commissioner of the Society be hereby 
created subject to appointment by the Executive Committee at a salary to be de- 
termined by them. And be it further у 

RESOLVED: That the Executive Committee be instructed to use all possible 
efforts to raise funds by subscription or otherwise for the payment of the salary of 
the Commissioner and of the expenses of the Secretary's office. 

3. RESOLVED: That the second annual convention of the Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education held in Atlanta, Georgia, November 19th to 
21st, 1908, recommends to the Congress of the United States the enactment of 
Such legislation as will greatly increase the scope and importance of the United 
States Bureau of Education and will enable it to render immediate and effective 
aid in the promotion of industrial and agricultural education. 2 

We also recommend the enactment of such legislation as will change the 
Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior to the Department of 
Education, thus making its head a cabinet officer. 
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SMITH-HUGHES АСТ 
(S703— Public 347—Sixty-fourth Congress) 


An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational education;'to provide for 
co-operation with the states in the promotion of such education in agriculture and 
the trades and industries; to provide for co-operation with the states in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money and regulate its 
expenditure. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled: That there is hereby annually appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sums provided 
in sections two, three, and four of this Act, to be paid to the respective states for 
the purpose of co-operating with the states in paying the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects, and teachers of trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects, and in the preparation of teachers of agri- 
cultural, trade, industrial, and home-economics subjects; and the sum provided 

"for in section seven for the use of the Federal Board for Vocational Education for 
the administration of this Act and for the purpose of making studies, investigations, 
and reports to aid in the organization and conduct of vocational education, which 
sums shall be expended as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. That for the purpose of co-operating with the states in paying the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects there is hereby 
appropriated for the use of the states, subject to the provisions of this Act, for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the sum of $500,- 
000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the 
sum of $750,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty, the sum of $1,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one, the sum of $1,250,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-two, the sum of $1,500,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum of $1,- 
750,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
four, the sum of $2,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-five, the sum of $2,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-six, and annually thereafter, the sum of 
$3,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the states in the proportion which their 
rural population bears to the total rural population in the United States, not 
including outlying possessions, according to the last preceding United States 
census: Provided, that the allotment of funds to any state shall be not less than a 
minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year prior to and including the fiscal усаг ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, nor less than $10,000 for any 
fiscal year thereafter, and there is hereby appropriated the following sums, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, which shall be used for the purpose of providing 
the minimum allotment to the states provided for in this section: For the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the sum of $48,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum 
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of $34,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, 
the sum of $24,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-one, the sum of $18,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, ninetecn 
hundred and twenty-two, the sum of $14,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum of $11,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-four, the sum of $9,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, the 
sum of $34,000; and annually thereafter the sum of $27,000. 

Section 3. That for the purpose of co-operating with the states in paying the 
salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects there is 
hereby appropriated for the use of the states, for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the sum of $500,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of $750,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum of 
$1,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
one, the sum of $1,250,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-two, the sum of $1,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum of $1,750,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-four, the sum of 
$2,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
five, the sum of $2,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-six, the sum of $3,000,000; and annually thereafter the sum 
of $3,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the states in the proportion which 
their urban population bears to the total urban population in the United States, 
not including outlying possessions, according to the last preceding United States 
census; Provided, that the allotment of funds to any state shall be not less than a 
minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year prior to and including the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, nor less than $10,000 for any 
fiscal year thereafter, and there are hereby appropriated the following sums, or so 
much thereof as may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose of providing 
the minimum allotment to the states provided for in this section; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the sum of $66,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of 
$46,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, 
the sum of $34,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-one, the sum of $28,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-two, the sum of $25,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum of $22,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-four, the sum of 
$19,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
five, the sum of $56,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-six, and annually thereafter, the sum of $50,000. 

That not more than twenty per centum of the money appropriated under 
this Act for the payment of salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and 
industrial subjects for any year shall be expended for the salaries of teachers of 
home-economics subjects. 

Section 4, That for the purpose of co-operating with the states in preparing 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects and teachers of trade 
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and industrial and home economics subjects there is hereby appropriated for the 
use of the states for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, the sum of $500,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and nineteen, the sum of $700,000; for the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum of $900,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, and annually thereafter, the 
sum of $1,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the states in the proportion which 
their population bears to the total population of the United States, not including 
outlying possessions, according to the last preceding United States census: Pro- 
vided, that the allotment of funds to any state shall be not less than a minimum of 
$5,000 for any fiscal year prior to and including the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, nor less than $10,000 for any fiscal year 
thereafter. And there is hereby appropriated the following sums, or so much 
thereof as may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose of providing the 
minimum allotment provided for in this section: For the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the sum of $46,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of $32,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum of $24,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, and 
annually thereafter, the sum of $90,000. $ 

Section 5. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations provided 
for in section two, three, and four of this Act, any state shall, through the legislative 
authority thereof, accept the provisions of this Act and designate or create a state 
board, consisting of not less than three members, and having all necessary power 
to co-operate, as herein provided, with the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in the administration of the provisions of this Act. The state board of educa- 
tion, or other board having charge of the administration of public education іп. 
the state, or any state board having charge of the administration of any kind of 
vocational education in the state may, if the state so elect, be designated as the 
state board, for the purposes of this Act. 

In any state the legislature of which does not meet in nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, if the governor of that state, so far as he is authorized to do зо; shall 
accept the provisions of this Act and designate or create a state board of not less 
than three members to act in co-operation with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, the Federal Board shall recognize such local board for the purposes 
of this Act until the legislature of such state meets in due course and has been in 
session sixty days. 

Any state may accept the benefits of any one or more of the respective funds 
herein appropriated, and it may defer the acceptance of the benefits of any one 
or more of such funds, and shall be required to meet only the conditions relative 
to the fund or funds the benefits of which it has accepted: Provided, that after 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, no state shall receive any appro- 
priation for salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects 
until it shall have taken advantage of at least the minimum amount appropriated 
for the training of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, as 
provided for in this Act, and that after said date no state shall receive any ap- 
propriation for the salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects until it shall have taken advantage of at least the minimum amount ap- 
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propriated for the training of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects, as provided for in this Act. 

Section 6. That a Federal Board for Vocational Education is hereby created, 
to consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of Labor, the United States Commissioner of Education, and three citizens of the 
United States to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. One of said three citizens shall be a representative of the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests, one a representative of the agricultural in- 
terests, and one a representative of labor. The board shall elect annually one of its 
members as chairman. In the first instance, one of the citizen members shall be 
appointed for one year, one for two years, and one for three years, and thereafter 
for three years each. The members of the board other than the members of the 
Cabinet and the United States Commissioner of Education shall receive a salary 
of $5,000 per annum. 

The board shall have power to co-operate with state boards in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act. It shall be the duty of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to make, or cause to have made studies, investigations, and reports, 
with particular reference to their use in aiding the states in the establishment of 
vocational schools and classes and in giving instruction in agriculture, trades and 
industries, commerce and commercial pursuits, and home economics. Such studies, 
investigations, and reports shall include agriculture and agricultural processes 

‚ and requirements upon agricultural workers; trades, industries, and apprentice- 
ships, trade and industrial requirements upon industrial workers, and classification 
of industrial processes and pursuits; commerce and commercial pursuits and re- 
quirements upon commercial workers; home management, domestic science, and 
the study of related facts and principles; and problems of administration of vo- 
cational schools and of courses of study and instruction in vocational subjects. 

When the board deems it advisable such studies, investigations, and reports 
concerning agriculture, for the purposes of agricultural education, may be made 
in co-operation with or through the Department of Agriculture; such studies, in- 
vestigations, and reports concerning trades and industries, for the purposes of 
trade and industrial education, may be made in co-operation with or through the 
Department of Labor; such studies, investigations, and reports concerning com- 
merce and commercial pursuits, for the purposes of commercial education, may 
be made in co-operation with or through the Department of Commerce; such 
studies, investigations, and reports concerning the administration of vocational 
schools, courses of study and instruction in vocational subjects, may be made in 
co-operation with or through the Bureau of Education. 

The Commissioner of Education may make such recommendations to the 
board, relative to the administration of this Act as he may from time to time 
deem advisable. It shall be the duty of the chairman of the board to carry out the 
rules, regulations and decisions which the board may adopt. The Federal Board 
for Vocational Education shall have power to employ such assistants as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Section 7. That there is hereby appropriated to the Federal Board for Уоса- 
tional Education the sum of $200,000 annually, to be available from and after the 
passage of this Act, for the purpose of making or co-operating in making the 
studies, investigations, and reports provided for in section six of this Act, and for 
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the purpose of paying the salaries of the officers, the assistants, and such office and 
other expenses as the board may deem necessary to the execution and administra- 
tion of this Act.* * 

Section 8. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriation for any 
purpose specified in this Act, the state board shall prepare plans, showing the 
kinds of vocational education for which it is proposed that the appropriation shall 
be used; the kinds of schools and equipment; courses of study; methods of instruc- 
tion; qualifications of teachers; and, in the case of agricultural subjects the qualifi- 
cations of supervisors or directors; plans for the training of teachers; and, in the 
case of agricultural subjects, plans for the supervision of agricultural education, 
as provided for in section ten. Such plans shall be submitted by the state board 
to the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and if the Federal Board finds the 
same to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of this Act, the same 
shall be approved. The state board shall make an annual report to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, on or before September first of each year, on the 
work done in the state and the receipts and expenditures of money under the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Section 9. That the appropriation for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or 
directors of agricultural subjects and of teachers of trade, home economics, and 
industrial subjects shall be devoted exclusively to the payment of salaries of such 
teachers, supervisors, or directors having the minimum qualifications set up for 
the state by the state board, with the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. The cost of instruction supplementary to the instruction in agricultural 
and in trade, home economics, and industrial subjects provided for in this Act, 
necessary to build a well-rounded course of training, shall be borne by the state 
and local communities, and no part of the cost thereof shall be borne out of the 
appropriations herein made. The moneys expended under the provisions of this 
Act, in co-operation with the states, for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or 
directors of agricultural subjects, or for the salaries of teachers of trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects, shall be conditioned that for each dollar of 
Federal money expended for such salaries the state or local community, or both, 
shall expend an equal amount for such salaries; and that appropriations for the 
training of teachers of vocational subjects, as herein provided, shall be conditioned 
that such money be expended for maintenance of such training and that for each 
dollar of Federal money so expended for maintenance, the state or local com- 
munity, or both, shall expend an equal amount for the maintenance of such 
training. 

Section 10. That any state may use the appropriation for agricultural purposes, 
or any part thereof allotted to it, under the provisions of this Act, for the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, either for the salaries of 
teachers of such subjects in schools or classes or for the salaries of supervisors or 
directors of such subjects under a plan of supervision for the state to be set up by 
the state board, with the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
That in order to receive the benefits of such appropriation for the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects the state board of any 
state shall provide in its plan for agricultural education that such education shall 

1 Section 7 was amended by Act approved June 26, 1934 (Public Law 473 Seventy- 
third Congress) changing the permanent appropriation to a permanent authorization. 
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be that which is under public supervision or control; that the controlling purpose 
of such education shall be to fit for useful employment; that such education shall 
be of less than college grade and be designed to meet the needs of persons over 
fourteen years of age who have entered upon or who are preparing to enter upon 
the work of the farm or of the farm home; that the state or local community, or 
both, shall provide the necessary plant and equipment determined upon by the 
state board, with the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, as 
the minimum requirement for such education in schools and classes in the state; 
that the amount expended for the maintenance of such education in any school or 
class receiving the benefit of such appropriation shall be not less annually than the 
amount fixed by the state board, with the approval of the Federal Board as the 
minimum for such schools or classes in the state; that such schools shall provide for 
directed or supervised practice in agriculture, either on a farm provided for by the 
school or other farm, for at least six months per year; that the teachers, supervisors, 
or directors of agricultural subjects shall have at least the minimum qualifications 
determined for the state by the state board, with the approval of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

Section 11. That in order to receive the benefits of the appropriation for the 
salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects the state 
board of any state shall provide in its plan for trade, home economics, and indus- 
trial education that such education shall be given in schools or classes under public 
supervision or control; that the controlling purpose of such education shall be to 
fit for useful employment; that such education shall be of less than college grade 
and shall be designed to meet the needs of persons over fourteen years of age who 
are preparing for a trade or industrial pursuit or who have entered upon the work 
of a trade or industrial pursuit; that the state or local community, or both, shall 
provide the necessary plant and equipment determined upon by the state board, 
with the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, as the minimum 
requirement in such state for education for any given trade or industrial pursuit; 
that the total amount expended for the maintenance of such education in any 
school or class receiving the benefit of such appropriation shall be not less annually 
than the amount fixed by the state board, with the approval of the Federal Board, 
as the minimum for such schools or classes in the state; that such schools or classes 
giving instruction to persons who have not entered upon employment shall require 
that at least half of the time of such instruction be given to practical work on a 
useful or productive basis, such instruction to extend over not less than nine 
months per year and not less than thirty hours per week; that at least one-third 
of the sum appropriated to any state for the salaries of teachers of trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects shall, if expended, be applied to part-time 
schools or classes for workers over fourteen years of age who have entered upon 
employment, and such subjects in a part-time school or class may mean any 
subject given to enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence of such workers over 
fourteen and less than eighteen years of age; that such part-time schools or classes 
shall provide for not less than one hundred and forty-four hours of classroom in- 
struction per year; that evening industrial schools shall fix the age of sixteen years 
as a minimum entrance requirement and shall confine instruction to that which is 
supplemental to the daily employment; that the teachers of any trade or industrial 
subject in any state shall have at least the minimum qualifications for teachers of 
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such subject determined upon for such state by the state board, with the approval 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education: Provided, that for citiesand towns 
of less than twenty-five thousand population, according to the last preceding 
United States census, the state board, with the approval of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, may modify the conditions as to the length of course and 
hours of instruction per week for schools and classes giving instruction to those who 
have not entered upon employment, in order to meet the particular needs of 
such cities and towns. 

Section 12. That in order for any state to receive the benefits of the appro- 
priation in this Act for the training of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agri- 
cultural subjects, or of teachers of trade, industrial or home-economics subjects, 
the state board of such state shall provide in its plan for such training that the 
same shall be carried out under the supervision of the state board; that such train- 
ing shall be given in schools or classes under public supervision or control; that 
such training shall be given only to persons who have had adequate vocational 
experience or contact in the line of work for which they are preparing themselves 
as teachers, supervisors, or directors, or who are acquiring such experience or 
contact as a part of their training; and that the state board, with the approval of 
the Federal Board, shall establish minimum requirements for such experience or 
contact for teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects and for 
teachers of trade, industrial, and home-economics subjects; that not more than 
sixty per centum nor less than twenty per centum of the money appropriated 
under this Act for the training of teachers of vocational subjects to any state for 
any year shall be expended for any one of the following purposes: For the prepara- 
tion of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, or the preparation 
of teachers of trade and industrial subjects, or the preparation of teachers of home- 
economics subjects. 

Section 13. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, or for the sal- 
aries of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects, or for the 
training of teachers as herein provided, any state shall, through the legislative 
authority thereof, appoint as custodian for said appropriations its state treasurer, 
who shall receive and provide for the proper custody and disbursements of all 
money paid to the state from said appropriations. 

Section 14. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall annually 
ascertain whether the several states are using, or are prepared to use, the money 
received by them in accordance with the provisions of this Act. On or before the 
first day of January of each year the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury each state which has accepted the provisions 
of this Act and complied therewith, certifying the amounts which each state is 
entitled to receive under the provisions of this Act. Upon such certification the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay quarterly to the custodian for vocational edu- 
cation of each state the moneys to which it is entitled under the provisions of this 
Act. The moneys so received by the custodian for vocational education for any 
state shall be paid out on the requisition of the state board as reimbursement for 
expenditures already incurred to such schools as are approved by said state board 
and are entitled to receive such moneys under the provisions of this Act. 

Section 15. That whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted to any 
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state has not been expended for the purpose provided for in this Act, a sum equal 
to such portion shall be deducted by the Federal Board from the next succeeding 
annual allotment from such fund to such state. 

Section 16. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education may withhold 
the allotment of moneys to any state whenever it shall be determined that such 
moneys are not being expended for the purposes and under the conditions of this 
Act. 

If any allotment is withheld from any state, the state board of such state may 
appeal to the Congress of the United States, and if the Congress shall not direct 
such sum to be paid it shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Section 17. That if any portion of the moneys received by the custodian for 
vocational education of any state under this Act, for any given purpose named in 
this Act, shall, by any action or contingency, be diminished or lost, it shall be re- 
placed by such state, and until so replaced no subsequent appropriation for such 
education shall be paid to such state. No portion of any moneys appropriated 
under this Act for the benefit of the states shall be applied, directly or indirectly, 
to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building or buildings or 
equipment, or for the purchase or rental of lands, or for the support of any religious 
‘or privately owned or conducted school or college. 

Section 18. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall make an 
annual report to Congress, on or before December first, on the administration of 
this Act and shall include in such report the reports made by the state boards on 
the administration of this Act by each state and the expenditure of the money 
allotted to each state. Approved February 23, 1917. 


FEDERAL AID FOR HAWAII 
(Extract from HR 4121—Public 35—Sixty-eighth Congress) 
Ап Act to extend the provisions of certain laws to the Territory of Hawaii. 


Section 4. The Territory of Hawaii shall be entitled to share in the benefits of 
the Act entitled Ап Act to provide for the promotion of vocational education; to provide for 
co-operation with the states in the promotion of such education in agriculture and the trades and 
industries; to provide for co-operation with the states in the preparation of teachers of voca- 
tional subjects; and to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure, approved February 
25, 1917, and any Act amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, upon the 
same terms and conditions as any of the several states. There is authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and annually thereafter, the sum of $30,000, 
to be available for allotment under such Act to the Territory. 

Section 5. The Territory of Hawaii shall be entitled to share in the benefits of 
the Act entitled Ал Act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment, approved June 2, 
1920, and any Act amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, upon the same 
terms and conditions as any of the several states. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and annually thereafter, the sum of $5,000, to be 
available for allotment under such Act to the Territory. Approved March 10, 1924. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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FEDERAL AID FOR PUERTO RICO 
(S 5139—Public 791—Seventy-first Congress) 


An Act to extend the provisions of certain laws relating to vocational education 
and civilian rehabilitation to Puerto Rico, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that Puerto Rico shall be entitled to share in 
the benefits of the Act entitled An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational education; 
to provide for co-operation with the states in the promotion of such education in agriculture 
and the trades and industries; to provide for co-operation with the states in the preparation of 
teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure, ap- 
proved February 23, 1917, and any Act amendatory thereof or supplementary. 
thereto, upon the same terms and conditions as any of the several states. There is 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and annually thereafter, 
the sum of $105,000, to be available for allotment under such Act to the island 
of Puerto Rico: Provided, that of the sum authorized to be appropriated for the 
purposes of this Act, the sum of $30,000, if expended, shall be expended for the 
salaries of teachers of agricultural subjects; the sum of $30,000, if expended, shall 
be expended for the salaries of teachers of home-economics subjects; the sum of 
$30,000, if expended, shall be expended for the salaries of teachers of trade and 
industrial subjects; and the sum of $15,000, if expended, shall be expended for the 
maintenance of teacher training, including supervision. 

Section 2. Puerto Rico shall be entitled to share in the benefits of the Act en- 
titled An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment, approved June 2, 1920, and any 
Act amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, upon the same terms and con- 
ditions as any of the several states. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $15,000 an- 
nually for a period of two years, commencing July 1, 1931, to be available for al- 
lotment under such Act to the island of Puerto Rico. Approved March 3, 1931. 


GEORGE-BARDEN ACT 
(S 619—Public Law 586—Seventy-ninth Congress) 
CHAPTER 725—SECOND SESSION 


An Act to amend the Act of June 8, 1936, relating to vocational education, so 
as to provide for the further development of vocational education in the several states 
and territories. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States ој America 
in Congress assembled: That the Act approved June 8, 1936, entitled An Act to provide 
for the further development of vocational education in the several states and territories (49 
Stat. 1488, Chap. 541), is amended to read as follows: 


Short Title 
Section 1. This Act may be cited as the Vocational Education Act of 1946. 
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Definitions 
Section 2. As used in this Act: 


(1) The term States and Territories means the several states, the territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, the island of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia; 


(2) The terms State Plan and State Board shall have the meaning which said 
terms have in the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act; and 


(3) The term Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act means the Act approved 
February 23, 1917 (39 Stat. 929, Chap. 114). 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Section 3. (а) For the purpose of assisting the several states and territories in 
the further development of vocational education, there is authorized to be ap- 
‚ propriated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946, and annually thereafter: 


(1) $10,000,000 for vocational education in agriculture, including supervision 
by the vocational agriculture teachers of the activities, related to vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture, of the Future Farmers of America and the New Farmers of 
America, to be apportioned for expenditure in the several states and.territories in 
the proportion that their farm population bears to the total farm population of the 
states and territories, according to the last preceding United States census; 


(2) $8,000,000 for vocational education in home economics, to be apportioned 
for expenditure in the several states and territories in the proportion that their 
rural population bears to the total rural population of the states and territories, 
according to the last preceding United States census; 


(3) $8,000,000 for vocational education in trades and industry, to be appor- 
tioned for expenditure in the several states and territories in the proportion that 
their nonfarm population bears to the total nonfarm population of the states and 
territories, according to the last preceding United States census; 


(4) $2,500,000 for vocational education in distributive occupations, to be ap- 
portioned for expenditure in the several states and territories in the proportion 
that their total population bears to the total population of the states and territories, 
according to the last preceding United States census. 


(b) The funds appropriated under authority of paragraph (1) to (4) inclusive, 
of subsection (a) of this section may be used for assisting the several states and ter- 
ritories, for the purposes therein specified, in the maintenance of adequate pro- 
grams of administration, supervision, and teacher training; for salaries and neces- 
sary travel expenses of teachers, teacher trainers, vocational counselors, supervisors 
and directors of vocational education and vocational guidance; for securing neces- 
sary educational information and data as a basis for the proper development of 
programs of vocational education and vocational guidance; for training and work 
experience training programs for out-of-school youths; for training programs for 
apprentices; for purchase or rent of equipment and supplies for vocational in- 
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struction: Provided, that all expenditures for the purposes as set forth in this section 
shall be made in accordance with the State Plan for vocational education. 


(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a), the amount to be available 
for expenditure in any state or territory shall be not less, for any fiscal year, than 
$40,000 each for vocational education in agriculture, in home economics, and in 
trades and industry; $15,000 for vocational education in distributive occupations 
and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1946, and annually thereafter, such additional sums as may be needed for 
the purpose of providing such minimum amounts. 


REQUIREMENTS AS TO MATCHING OF FUNDS 


Section 4. The several states and territories, in order to receive the benefits 
of this Act, shall be required to match by state and local funds or both 100 per 
centum of the appropriations made under authority of section 3. 


MAKING OF PAYMENTS 


Section 5. The Secretary of the Treasury, through the fiscal service of the 
‘Treasury Department, shall, upon the certification of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, pay, in equal semiannual payments, on the first day of July 
and January of each year, to the custodian for vocational education of each state 
and territory designated in the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act, the 
moneys to which the state or territory is entitled under the provisions of this Act. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR SALARY AND EXPENSES 
OF STATE DIRECTORS 


Section 6. Funds appropriated under authority of section 3 shall be available, 
on a prorated basis determined by the State Board, for the salary and necessary 
travel expenses of a state director of vocational education selected by the State 
Board, in accordance with the requirements of the State Plan on the basis of his 
technical and professional qualifications, including experience in vocational educa- 
tion. 

APPLICABILITY OF SMITH-HUGHES VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION ACT 


Section 7. The appropriations made under authority of this Act shall be in ad- 
dition to, and shall be subject to the same conditions and limitations as, the ap- 
propriations made to carry out the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act; ex- 
except that: (1) the appropriations made under authority of this Act for home 
economics shall be subject to the conditions and limitations applicable to the ap- 
propriation for agricultural purposes under the Smith-Hughes Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, with the exception of that part of section 10 thereof which requires di- 
rected or supervised practice for at least six months per year; (2) such moneys as 
are provided under authority of this Act for trade and industrial subjects, and pub- 
lic and other service occupations, may be expended for part-time classes operated 
for less than one hundred and forty-four hours per year; (3) the provisions of sec- 
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tion 11 of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act, requiring at least one- 
third of the sum appropriated to any state to be expended for part-time schools or 
classes shall be held to include any part-time day-school classes for workers sixteen 
years of age and over, and evening-school classes for workers sixteen years of age 
and over; (4) the appropriations made by this Act for distributive occupational 
subjects shall be limited to part-time and evening schools as provided in the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Act, for trade, home economics, and industrial sub- 
jects and is qualified by the provisions of this section; (5) pre-employment schools 
and classes organized for persons over eighteen years of age or who have left the 
full-time school may be operated for less than nine months per year and less than 
thirty hours per week and without the requirement that a minimum of 50 per 
centum of the time must be given to shop work on a useful or productive basis; and 
(6) the appropriations available under section 9 of this Act shall be available for 
expenses of attendance at meetings of educational associations and other organiza- 
tions and for expenses of conferees called to meet in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, which, in the opinion of the commissioner, are necessary for the efficient 
discharge of the provisions of this Act. 


RESTRICTIONS AND CONDITIONS 


Section 8. (а) No part of the appropriations made under authority of this Act 
shall be expended in industrial-plant training programs, except such industrial- 
plant training be bona fide vocational training, and not a device to utilize the 
services of vocational trainees for private profit. 


(5) After June 30, 1951, not more than 10 per centum of the amount appro- 
priated for each of the purposes specified in section 3 (а) shall be used for the pur- 
chase or acquisition of equipment. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


d Section 9. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, for vocational education, for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, 
and annually thereafter the sum of $350,000, to be expended for the same purposes 
and in the same manner аз provided in section 7 of the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
. Education Act, as amended October 6, 1917. 
Approved August 1, 1946. 


DIGEST OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
WHICH APPLIES TO WORKERS IN THE FIELDS 
OF 
INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, AND COMMERCE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACTS 


1908 
Purpose 


To provide medical care and partial wages during a convalescence due to . 
occupational accidents or disease. These acts also provide for compensation for 
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Joss of limb and for occupational diseases in some states. These acts also provide 
for death benefits to families of workers killed. Е 
Who Is Protected 

All workers legally employed in some occupations, Double indemnity pay- 
ments are provided for in some states for minors employed in some occupations. 
Who Are Not Covered 

Domestics and farm workers, railroad and airline employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce, 

Payments of Benefits 

Not uniform in all states. There is no uniformity in the states involving death 
or loss of limb payments. 

The usual basis for lost time accidents is a percentage of average wages or fixed 
minimum weekly payments. State-compensation courts judge value of payments 
where there is a dispute. 

Who Pays 
Employer pays for compensation insurance in some states but not all. 


How Enforced 
By state workmen’s compensation commissions and courts. 


Penalties for Nonobseroance 

This is a matter for state-compensation agencies to determine. There is no 
uniformity in this matter. 
Regulations Relating to Minimum Age and Sex 


Child-labor regulations must be observed and the employer in most states 
must pay double indemnity for injuries or death of minors who were illegally em- 


ployed. 


RAILWAY LABOR ACT 
1926 


Amended 1934 
Applied to Airlines 1936 


Purpose x 
To provide for collective bargaining for railway workers and airline workers 
who are not included in the National Labor Relations Act. — ONE 

The purpose also includes a safeguard for the public against inconveniences 
due to strikes, The act and amendments are also intended to protect the economy 


of the nation. 


Who Is Included 
Workers on railroads and airlines. 
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Who Are Not Included 
All other workers except railroad and airlines. 


Benefits 

Employees are given the freedom of organizing or selecting unions of their own 
choice without fear of reprisal by employers. The workers benefit through collective 
bargaining between employees and employers. 


Who Pays 


In this Act there is no question of payments by employers or employees. It 
involves the development of collective bargaining procedures. 


How Enforced 


The National Railroad-Adjustment Board steps in when a dispute between em- 
ployers and employees cannot be settled. The decision of the board is fina! and 
must be accepted. Whenever the employer and employees cannot agree upon the 
terms of a new agreement, the National Mediation Board can be invited to partici- 
pate in the discussions. However, this board may not wait for an invitation to assist 
in this matter. It can step in without a request from the employer or the employees. 
If the board cannot help the two parties to agree, the differences may be submitted 
to an arbitrator determined upon in advance by both parties and whose decision 
will be binding. If the arbitrator cannot bring about a satisfactory decision, the 
board asks the President of the United States to step in and help. The President 
then appoints an emergency board to investigate and report to him. During this 
time and thirty days after the report is made the employees may not strike and the 
employers cannot close down their business, Neither side may during this waiting 
period make any change in the conditions which caused the dispute. 

The report of the President is made public, It outlines the merits of the dispute 
and makes recommendations for settlement. The pressure of public opinion is 
counted on to bring about acceptance. 


Penalties for Nonobservance 

There are no penalties outlined. The bargaining procedures are so detailed 
that an eventual decision must be reached. 
Regulations Relating to Minimum Ages and Sex 


There are no specific regulations regarding minimum ages and males and 
females are included in the provisions. The Act relates to procedures for agreements 
and collective bargaining, and it must be assumed that the employers are observing 
all other legal practices in the operation of their business. 


DAVIS-BACON ACT 
1931 


Purpose 
To fix wages in construction for Federal Government and to limit hours of 


work to eight hours per day in conformity with the Federal Eight-Hour Day Law 
passed in 1892, 
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Who Is Protected 


Workers employed by contractors doing construction work for the Federal 
Government where the construction value exceeds $2,000. There is no weekly 
limit for hours to be worked but time and one-half must be paid for any hours 
in excess of eight hours per day. 


Benefits 


Workers are protected against kick backs of wages or deduction from wages 
except for social security taxes and other deductions permitted by law, such as 
victory saving bonds and certain items agreed upon by workers and employers in 
advance. Government representatives may withhold payments due to contractors 
on disputed items and pay wage claims direct to the workers. 


Who Pays 

There are no payments by employer or employees except the payment of 
wages by employer as set by the Secretary of Labor. 
How Enforced 

By the United States Department of Labor. 


Penalties for Nonobservance 


The Secretary of Labor determines the wage scales to be paid for various 
classes of laborers and mechanics employed on each construction job. The con- 
tractor must post at the construction site the wages set by the Secretary of Labor. 
The Secretary of Labor may order the withholding of payments due to the con- 
tractor if wage schedules are not observed and may then pay the wage claims di- 
rectly to the workers. 

There are special penalties provided by law for exacting or receiving a kick 
back. ` 


Regulations Relating to Minimum Age and Sex 


All child-labor regulations must be observed by contractors on Government 
construction. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


(The Wagner Act) 
1935 


Purpose 

To permit collective bargaining and to permit workers to organize into unions 
of their own choosing. It is also intended to promote industrial peace. It is de- 
mocracy in industry and commerce. 


Who Is Protected 

All employees of companies subject to the Act have the right to form, join, or 
assist labor organizations and to bargain collectively through such organizations 
for their mutual aid or protection. The law does not state that employees must 
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bargain collectively or must join labor organizations. It gives them the right to do 
so if they so desire. 

Employers and their agents, and these include superintendents and foremen, 
are forbidden to interfere with workers who desire to bargain collectively or to join 
unions of their choosing. 


All workers are not permitted to bargain through unions of their own choosing. 
The union which represents the majority of the workers is the recognized bargain- 
ing agency over unions chosen by a minority of employees. The employer is not 
permitted to finance or run a company union, and the actions of foremen, who are 
representatives of the employer, are controlled as never before. 


Who Are Not Covered 


It applies to workers in the manufacturing industries, mining, public utilities, 
shipping, banks, and wholesalers, 


It does not apply to railroads and airlines who are protected by special laws. 
It does not apply to farm labor, domestic servants, and purely local businesses. 


Because foremen and supervisors are regarded as representatives of the em- 
ployer and their actions in directing the workers are likely to be construed as 
preventing free choice of a union or collective bargaining, foremen do not usually 
participate in union membership. There is nothing in the Act to prevent the fore- 
men from joining the union. 


Benefits 


Employees are free to join a union of their own choice for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining without fear of discharge, demotion, or other penalties. This 
ida is intended to promote industrial peace by eliminating the leading causes 
of strikes. 


Who Pays 


: In this Act there are no payments involved by employer and employees. 
It involves the development of collective bargaining procedures. 


How Enforced 


The Act is enforced by the National Labor Relations Board through twenty- 
two regional offices. The board receives and investigates complaints and disputes. 
The board also tries cases involving unfair labor practices and issues orders to em- 
ployers. The employer is required to post notices in the plant giving information to 
his employees of the orders of the board. 


Penalties for Nonobservance 


If the order of the board is not observed, the board calls upon the F ederal 
circuit court to enforce the order, but the employer may petition the court to set 
aside the order of the board. The employer must obey the order of the Federal court 
or appeal to the United States Supreme Court and in this case the decision is final. 

If employees strike in protest of employers’ violation, they must get their jobs 
back without any penalty for striking, and they must receive back pay for the time 
lost. Strikebreakers must be discharged to make way for the striking workers. 


4 
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The board may order the disbanding of any union that does not represent 
the workers. 


Regulations Relating to Minimum Age and Sex 

There are no specific regulations regarding minimum ages and males and 
females benefit alike, The Act relates to procedures for collective’ bargaining, and 
it must be assumed that the employer is observing all other legal practices in the 
operation of his business. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
1935 


(Unemployment Insurance Section) 


Purpose 


The Social Security Act gives workers a greater sense of security. It provides 
for public employment service, unemployment insurance, old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, public assistance to the needy, health and welfare service for mothers 
and children, public-health services, and retraining for disabled workers. Only the 
unemployment insurance provisions are considered from this point on. 


Who Is Included 

Most workers in factories, mills, shops, offices, stores, and other phases of in- 
dustry, business or commerce are covered under state laws for the payment of un- 
employment claims. However, all state laws do not apply to all workers. Some state 
laws apply only to employers who have eight or more employees. The states which 
have these limitations do, however, permit smaller employers to join the insurance 
plan if they wish to do so. Workers must have been employed a minimum length 
of time to earn a certain amount of wages necessary to draw unemployment bene- 


fits. 


Who Are Not Included 

The following workers are not included in the unemployment insurance plans: 
agricultural, maritime operators, domestic servants in private homes, workers in 
certain nonprofit organizations, ‘workers in local, state, or federal services. Rail- 
road workers have a special unemployment insurance. 


Benefits 

Workers are assured of sufficient weekly income to maintain them during 
the period of unemployment. The benefits differ in each state. Usually $5.00 per 
week is the minimum. Some states have raised the amount of weekly payments to 


meet increased costs of living. 


Who Pays 
Unemployment insurance funds are controlled by the states under state un- 
tion policies. The funds are obtained from taxes on pay 


employment compensa! 
rolls which in most states are paid entirely by the employer. In some states the em- 


ployees also contribute to the insurance fund. 
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The Federal Government pays the cost of administering unemployment in- 
surance to each of the states. 


How Enforced 


The program is enforced by state commissions organized for this purpose. In 
New Jersey, it is the Unemployment Compensation Commission, Harold Hoffman, 
Director, Trenton Trust Building, Trenton 8, New Jersey. The Federal Govern- 
ment pays for administrative expenses and renders advisory services to the state 
commissions. Workers have the right to appeal to the state commission if benefits 
are refused or if they receive less than they are entitled to. 


Penalties for Nonobservance 


The state unemployment commissions have policies for dealing with employers , 
who do not make contributions or with workers who abuse the insurance benefits. 
These policies vary in each state. These policies may be obtained from the state 
UCC (Unemployment Compensation Commission). 


Regulations Relating to Minimum Age and Sex 


There are no special regulations relating to minimum age and sex under 
this section of the Act. However, the insurance practices are under such strict 
supervision that provisions of child-labor regulations cannot be overlooked by 
employers who contribute to the fund. 


WALSH-HEALY ACT 
1936 


Purpose 


То establish minimum wages and set hours of work for those employees who 
actually produce materials, supplies, articles, or equipment for an employer or 
company who takes a contract to the amount of $10,000 to supply the Federal 
Government or the District of Columbia. 


There is a further purpose, to safeguard child labor, to safeguard workers on 
these contracts against unsafe and unsanitary working conditions, and to eliminate 
convict labor in Government contracts, 


Who Is Protected 


Only those employees of the contractor or firm who are directly engaged in 
producing on the contract under the Walsh-Healy Act and employees of subcon- 
tractors who supply materials to the prime contractor. These also include drafts- 
men and technical workers who actually do work on the products under the con- 
tract. Apprentices or learners of these contractors or firms who are subject to the 
provisions of the Walsh-Healy Act are also protected. 


Who Are Not Protected 


There are certain groups who do not benefit from the Walsh-Healy Act. 
These include: custodial workers, repairmen, shipping clerks, office workers, all 
workers in the plant, factory, or store who do not work on any part of the contract 
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under the Walsh-Healy Act, research workers, laboratory workers, foremen who 
do no manual work on the contract and instructors. 

Also exempt from the provisions of the Walsh-Healy Act are workers in fields 
not subject to the Walsh-Healy Act. These include agricultural products used in 
first processing, perishable products which are subject to decay or spoilage, public- 
utility products, rental of real property, laundry and dry-cleaning services, work- 
ers engaged in carrying freight or passengers where published tariff rates are in 


effect. 


Benefits . 

Workers are protected against kick-back payments except deductions for social 
security, taxes, and other deductions permitted by law. Workers are assured of 
overtime payments for work over 40 hours per week. These payments are based 
upon the prevailing wage rate for the specific type of work. Workers are protected 
against working conditions that are unsanitary, hazardous, or dangerous to health. 


Who Pays 
There are no payments by employers or employees except the payment of 
wages by employer as required under the Walsh-Healy Act. 


How Enforced. 

The Secretary of Labor, or his designated agents, administers the Act. The 
Secretary of Labor may make rules and regulations, hold hearings, issue orders, 
modify terms of contracts, set rates of overtime pay, but under no circumstances 
less than one and one-half times basic rate. 

The Secretary of Labor has in his organization for the operation 0 
Healy Act the following sections: 

Division of Public Contracts 

The Division of Public Contracts has general administration o 
Healy Act. 

Legal 

To advise the administration on ruling and i 
enforce the control features of the law. у 


f the Walsh- 


f the Walsh- 


nterpretation of the law and to 


Investigation 
To investigate the contracts. 
Research 
To supply information about technical details of industry. 


Statistics and Information 

To gather facts about the contracts awarded under the Walsh-Healy Act. 
Advisory Committee of Labor and Management 

The Advisory Committee of Labor and Management advises on policies af- 
fecting the Act. 
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Penalties for Nonobservance 


The contractors found guilty of breach of contract may be charged for any 
incompleted portion of the contract, and must pay $10.00 per day for each male 
person under sixteen years, each female person under eighteen years, or each con- 
vict knowingly employed. 

The employer found guilty of violation may be blacklisted against any further 
contracts for three years. 


When proper wages are not paid, the Government may deduct the amount 
due and pay the wages to employees. 


Regulations Relating to Minimum Age and Sex 
The Act prohibits the employment of males under sixteen years. 


The Act also prohibits the employment of females under eighteen years unless 
special exemptions are granted by the Secretary of Labor. However, the exemp- 
tions cannot be given for females under sixteen years, and no female under eighteen 
years may be exempted for employment on hazardous occupations or occupations 
dangerous to health. 


The employers must keep employment records of all employees showing the 
name, address, sex, occupation, and date of birth, for all under twenty-five years 
of age, wage-and-hour record showing the amount paid to each employee for 
pay-day period, the hours worked each day, and each week, and the period each 
employee was engaged in working on Government contract, and the number of 
each contract. 


FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE-HOUR ACT 
also known as 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
Enacted 1938—Amended 1949 
Purpose 


"То establish minimum wages to be paid for the first 40 hours worked in a week, 
and the payment of time and one-half of the established hourly rate for all hours 
over the first 40 hours worked in the week. The minimum wage of 40 cents per hour 
which was a provision of the legislation enacted in 1938 was increased by the 
amendment of 1949 to 75 cents an hour. The new minimum wage regulations be- 
came effective January 25, 1950. 


у The legislation is intended also to provide opportunities for workers to earn 
a living wage and to protect employers from unfair competition through the pay- 
ment of low wages by those engaged in similar production. 


This Federal legislation includes also a child-labor restriction that prohibits 
the employment in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce, of 
boys and girls under sixteen years of age, with a minimum of eighteen years set for 
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Mes declared particularly hazardous or detrimental to the health of chil- 
ren. 


The Administrator of the Minimum Wage-Hour Standards in the United 
States Department of Labor has authority to issue regulations and orders, regu- 
lating, restricting or prohibiting industrial home work and as of January 25, 1950, 
issued such regulations restricting home work in jewelry manufacturing, knitted 
outerwear, embroideries, handkerchief manufacturing, button and buckle manu- 
facturing, women’s apparel industry and the glove and mitten industry. Restric- 
tions for home work in other industries may be issued at the discretion of the Ad- 
ministrator. 


Who Is Protected 


The Act covers employees who are engaged in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate commerce. Employees include office workers, 
maintenance workers, plant protective workers, and home workers producing 
goods not yet in the prohibited classification and who bring work from the factory 
to their home for processing. м 

Many employers produce for intrastate commerce as well as for interstate 
commerce and they have the responsibility for keeping records showing the prod- 
ucts which go into intrastate commerce. The technicalities involved in determining 
the extent to which employers are engaged in each of these fields of commerce 
are too complex for judgment by any but authorized officials of the Wage and 
Hour Division. When the employer is in doubt about the extent of responsibilities 
for the payment of the minimum wages under the Federal Act, all of the facts 
regarding classification should be presented to the nearest Wage and Hour Re- 
gional Administrator. 


Some activities in the field of agriculture and food processing may be re- 
garded as interstate commerce activities and here, too, the farmer must be sure 
of the extent of responsibilities under the Federal Act. 


Exemptions and How They May Be Secured 


There are no exemptions from the child-labor restrictions, and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act shall not excuse noncompliance with any other Federal or State law . 
or municipal ordinance concerning child labor or establishing a minimum wage 
higher, or a maximum work-week shorter than that authorized by any certificate 
issued under these regulations. і 

Exemptions may be made by the Administrator from the payment of minimum 
wages of 75 cents an hour upon requests for exemptions for each individual for 
whom exemptions are desired. The individual requests must be made by the em- 
Administrator on forms prescribed by the Administrator. These forms 


ployer to the or. J т 
are obtainable at the nearest regional office of the Wage-Hour Division, United 


States Department of Labor. 


Those for Whom Exemptions May Be Requested 


E 1. Apprentices. All apprentices working under an approval issued prior to 
January 25, 1950, will not have to have their pay adjusted to the minimum stand- 
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ards if the pay at that time was below 75 cents an hour; however, for any approvals 
issued previous to that date in which new apprentices are employed after January 
25, 1950, the minimum wage will be 75 cents an hour unless an exemption is 
granted for the employee. The apprentice program must be bona fide and approved 
by Federal or State apprentice training services or by the State Agency which has 
authority to approve apprentice training. 


2. Handicapped Persons. Exemptions may be requested for. handicapped 
persons, but only for those who have a handicap that will affect job performance. 
The procedures for securing exemptions are as outlined previously. 


3. Learners. A learner is interpreted as one learning a skill that can be ac- 
quired in a short time. Learner exemptions will be issued, when proper evidence 
is supplied, for a period not to exceed 480 hours, 320 of which may be worked at 
the exemption rate. The Administrator of the Wage and Hour Act may extend a 
learner exemption for another 480 hours, but these are not easy to obtain. Evi- 
dence must be submitted showing a shortage of skilled workers. Slowness of pro- 
duction is not a justification to obtain an exemption as a learner. 


4. Student Learners. Student learner exemptions may be requested and a 
temporary authorization may be granted for continuation of certain State and 
local programs in order to prevent curtailment of opportunities for employment. 


The exemptions for student learners involve: 


(a) The continuation of wages paid to student learners before the effectiveness 
of the legislation, but the rate established must average, over the period covered 
by a student learner certificate, not less than 75 per cent of the statutory minimum, 
or 5624 cents per hour. However, there is a possibility of payment of lower wages 
for the period January 25, 1950, to June 30, 1950. 


(b) The number of hours worked each week added to the number of hours of 
school instruction shall not exceed 40 hours a week, except in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, but student learners may be employed for 40 hours when school is not 
in session. я 


(с) Application for exemption of each student learner should be filed by a 
school official with a statement that each student learner is receiving instruction in 
an accredited school and is employed on a part-time basis in accordance with a 
bona fide training program under the supervision of a State Board of Education 
or other recognized educational body. 


Е (а) There is a temporary authorization governing the issuance of certificates 
which provides that written approval of the employment of a student learner under 
a co-operative work-study program, trade school or other type of vocational train- 
ing program, by a State Commissioner of Education or a local Board of Education. 
This will serve as a temporary certificate authorizing the employment of student 
learners under such a program of less than 75 cents an hour for a four-month period 
ending May 25, 1950. However, the wage rate must be not less than 56}4 cents an 
hour and the training program must conform to the standards established in the 
student-learner regulations. Applications for special certificates for students en- 
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rolled in such programs must be filed at the earliest practicable date with the Ad- 
ministrator by the responsible school official. The applications may be obtained 
at the regional offices of the Wage-Hour Division, U.S. Department of Labor. 


5. Clerical Workers. The Administrator has declined to issue exemptions from 
the minimum wage payments for those employed for the first time as clerical 
workers, because an investigation made by the Administrator does not indicate 
any curtailment of opportunities for the first time as clerical workers in various 
types of office jobs. The findings in the investigation indicate that a majority of 
these office occupations can be learned in such a relatively short time that sub- 
minimum wage rates are not justified. } 


Responsibilities Placed upon Employers 

The employer is responsible for the payment of minimum wages of 75 cents 
an hour and overtime pay until the certificate for exemption is secured from the 
Administrator. Failure to pay the minimum wage from the beginning of employ- 
ment to the receipt of the exemption certificate is likely to result in action for the 
recovery of unpaid minimums and/or overtime. 


Enforcement. 

The Government may bring civil or criminal action against employers in 
violation of any provisions of the Act. 

The employee may bring suit against the employer to recover the wages with- 
held, together with liquidated damages in an amount equal to back wages due, 
plus a reasonable fee for an attorney, and suit costs, Suits for recovery of back wages 
due must be commenced within two years from the time when minimum and/or 
overtime wages become due and the employer failed to pay them. 

The Act prohibits discharging or disciminating against an employee because 
he has filed a complaint or started or participated in a proceeding under the Act. 

The Administrator may supervise the payment of back wages for employees 
and, on the written request of affected employees, may bring suit against the em- 
ployer to recover back wages due. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT, 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act) 
An Amendment to the National Labor Relations Act, 1935 


(Wagner Act) 


This is the most complex of all pieces of federal legislation, which. applies to 
the workers in the fields of industry, agriculture, and commerce. It is complex 
because it is an amendment to another important piece of federal legislation, 


The National Labor Relations Act of 1935, which is more commonly recognized 


as the Wagner Act. Frequent reference in the LMRA is made to the basic Act, 


NLRA, and also to other pieces of federal legislation such as the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1925. This analysis, therefore, is intended only to outline the purposes 
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; of the Act, the responsibilities placed upon employers and employees, the rights 
provided under the Act and the machinery established to permit it to function. 


The amendment to the National Labor Relations Act was deemed advisable 
by Congress to remove certain sources of industrial strife, some of which was due 
to the refusal of employers to accept the procedure of collective bargaining and also 
certain practices by some labor organizations through their officers and members. 


Frequent reference will be made to labor organizations or labor unions and 
these should be interpreted to mean “Апу organization of any kind or any agency 
or employee representation, committee, or plan in which employees participate 
and which exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, 
or conditions of work." 


Purpose 


The main purpose of this Act is to prevent industrial strife, which interferes 
with the normal flow of commerce and with the full production of articles and com- 
modities for commerce. The following is a quotation from the Act. 


202 (Statement of Policy) “It is the purpose and policy of this Act in order to 
promote the full flow of commerce, to prescribe the legitimate rights of both em- 
ployees and employers in their relations affecting commerce, to provide orderly 
and peaceful procedures for preventing the interference by either with the legiti- 
mate rights of the other, to protect the rights of individual employees in their re- 
lations with labor organizations whose activities affect commerce, to define and 
prescribe practices on the part of labor and management which affect commerce 
and are inimical to the general welfare, and to protect the rights of the public in 
connection with labor disputes affecting commerce.” 


Who Is Protected 


Since this is an amendment to the National Labor Relations Act, it protects 
all of those which were included in the basic Act. Employers and their agents are 
forbidden, under the basic Act, to interfere with workers who desire to bargain 
collectively or to join unions of their choosing. The National Labor Management 
Relations Act permits any individual employed as a supervisor to become or ге- 
main a member of a labor organization, but employers shall not be compelled to 
deem individuals defined as supervisors, as employees for the purpose of any law 
relating to collective bargaining. This then makes it clear that employers need not 
regard Supervisors as employees when collective bargaining is being considered. 
The supervisors may remain in or join the union or organize their own union, in 
which case the employer may disregard the supervisors’ union, but it does not 
prevent the employer from voluntarily executing collective bargaining agreements 
with supervisors’ unions. 

Employees and supervisors cannot be required to join a union in any state 
or territory in which there are laws against compulsory membership in unions. 

Professional employees, if the majority of such professional employees vote 
to do so, may be included in one bargaining agency with other employees, other- 
wise the professional employees may form their own bargaining agency. 
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Plant guards may not be included in units in which production and mainte- 
nance workers are included, Plant guard bargaining units will not be recognized 
by the board, if the bargaining unit represents other employees or is affiliated with 
a union representing their employees. 


Who Are Not Included 

Individuals employed in agriculture, domestic service, or those employed by а 
parent or spouse, those employed by employers subject to the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, those employed by independent contractors and persons em- 
ployed by any person not considered as an employer under the definitions in the 
‘Act. These include: the United States or any wholly owned Government согрога- 
tion or any Federal Reserve Bank, states or political subdivisions thereof, согрога- 
tions operating hospitals where no part of the earnings of the hospital benefits any 
private stockholder, labor organization or persons acting as officers or agents of 
labor organizations. Individuals employed by the United States Government or 
Government corporations are forbidden to participate in any strike. Violation of 
this regulation will result in discharge, loss of civil service status, and these em- 
ployees will not be eligible for re-employment by the United States for three years 
thereafter. 


Benefits 

The Act is intended to benefit the employer, the employee, and to protect 
the general public against strikes and lockouts that will affect commerce and the 
general welfare. 

The Act is specific in the rights granted to employees. These are summarized 

as follows: 

1. The right to self-organization, to form, join, or assist labor organizations of 
their own choosing. 

2. To engage in other concerted activities for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual protection. 

3! The right to refrain from any or all such activities except to the extent 
that such right may be affected by an agreement with a bargaining agency, 
which agreement requires membership in a labor organization as a condi- 
tion of employment. 

4. An individual employee or groups of employees have the right at any time 
to present grievances to their employer and to have such grievances ad- 
justed without the intervention of the bargaining representative as long as 
the adjustment is not inconsistent with the terms of collective bargaining 
or agreement then in effect. The bargaining representative, however, must 
be given an opportunity to be present at such adjustment requested by an 
employee or group of employees. 

5, Representatives designated or selected for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining by the majority of the employees in a unit appropriate for such pur- 
poses shall be the exclusive representatives of all employees in such unit 
for collective bargaining purposes. 


Unfair Labor Practices A 
The Act specifies certain practices which will be considered unfair when car- 


ried out by employers or labor. 
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Employer Unfair Labor Practices shall include: 


1. 


7 


Interference with, restraint of, or coercing employees in the exercise of their 
rights of organization and collective bargaining. 


. Domination or interference with the formation or administration of any 


labor organization or contribution to any financial or other support to 
it. This, however, will not prohibit the employer to confer with employ- 
ees during working time without loss of pay. 


. Discrimination in hiring or tenure of employees or to establish any condi- 


tion of employment to encourage or discourage membership in a labor or- 
ganization. However, employers will be permitted to require an employee 
to become a member in a labor organization when such labor organization 
is the one certified as the appropriate bargaining unit. 


. Discrimination against an employee because of nonmembership in a labor 


organization, if the employer has reasonable grounds for believing that such 
membership was not available to the employee on the same terms and con- 
ditions generally applicable to other members or if the employer has reason- 
able grounds for believing that membership was denied or terminated for 
reasons other than the failure of the employee to tender the periodic dues 
and the initiation fee uniformly requested as a condition of acquiring or 
retaining membership. 


. Discharge or discrimination against an employee because he has filed 


charges or given testimony under this Act. 


. Refusing to bargain collectively with the representatives of his employees. 


Paying or delivering or agreeing to pay or deliver any money or other thing 
of value to any of his employees who are in an industry affecting commerce. 


Union Unfair Labor Practices shall include: 


T 


Restraint or coercion of employees in the exercise of their rights for or- 
ganization and collective bargaining. The unions, however, are not denied 
the right to prescribe their own rules regarding acquisition or retaining of 
membership and ‘the employer is not denied his rights to select his repre- 
sentatives for collective bargaining or adjustment of grievances. 


. Causing or attempting to cause an employer to discriminate against an 


employee who has been denied membership or membership terminated in 
the union on some grounds other than his failure to tender the periodic dues 


or initiation fee uniformly required as a condition of acquiring or retaining 
membership. 


. Refusal to bargain with employer, providing the labor organization is 


representative of the employees. 


. Engaging in or encouraging the employees of any employer to engage in a 


secondary strike or boycott. However, this will not make it unlawful for 
any person to refuse to enter upon the premises of any employer, other than 
his own, if the employees of such employer are engaged in a strike ratified 
by the representatives of such employer. 
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5 Requiring employees, covered by an agreement for union membership as a 
condition of employment, to pay a fee in an amount which the board finds 
excessive or discriminating under all the circumstances. 


6. Causing or attempting to cause an employer to pay or deliver or agree to 
pay or deliver any money or other thing of value in the nature of an exaction 
for services which are not performed or not to be performed. 


7. Receiving or accepting by representatives of employees any money or 
any other thing of value from an employer of such employees. This provision 
does not affect the payment of check-off dues or contributions to union trust 
funds. 


Employers and labor representatives shall be free to express their views or 
opinions verbally, in writing, printed, graphic, or visual form, if such expression 
contains no threat of reprisal or force, or promise of benefit. 

Joint Responsibilities and Duties in Collective Bargaining 

The following responsibilities are the mutual obligation of employers and 
representatives of the employees: . 

1. To meet at reasonable times and confer in good faith. 


2. To refrain from modifying or terminating a contract that is in effect, unless 
the party to such termination or modification desires such action. 


a) Serving of written notice upon the other party to the contract of the 
proposed termination or modification of the contract, sixty days prior 
to the expiration date of the contract, and if there is no expiration date, 
sixty days prior to the time it is proposed to make such termination or 
modification. 

b) Offers to meet and confer with the other party to negotiate a new con- 
tract. 

c) Notifies the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service within thirty 
days of such notice of the existence of a dispute. 

d) Notifies any state or territorial agency established to mediate and con- 
ciliate such disputes within the state or territory where the dispute oc- 
curred. 

г) Continues in full force and effect, without resorting to strike or lockout, 
all the terms and conditions of the contract for a period of sixty days 
after the notice is given or until the expiration of the contract, whichever 
comes later. 

3. To participate in meetings arranged by the Federal Mediation Service to 
settle disputes. 
Specific Responsibilities Placed upon Unions 
There are definite and rigid obligations which are placed upon all labor or- 
ganizations operating under the Act. These are: 
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1. Reporting annually to the Secretary of Labor in such form as the Secretary 
may prescribe such facts as: 


a) Receipts of any kind and sources of such receipts. 
6) Total assets and liabilities at the end of the fiscal year. 
с) Disbursements made during the year and the purposes for which made, 


4) Copies of the annual financial report which must be furnished to all 
members. 


2. The filing of these reports must be completed before any labor organization 
is recognized as the bargaining agency for any group of employees. No 
petition filed by a labor organization will be entertained or complaint is- 
sued unless the financial reports required are filed. 


3. All labor organizations must have on file in the office of the board a signed 
affidavit that is contemporaneous or within the twelve-month period of the 
fiscal year for each officer of the local labor organization and the officers 
of any national or international labor organization of which it is an affiliate 
or constituent unit, that he is not a member of the Communist Party or 
affiliated with such party, and that he does not believe in, and is not a mem- 
ber of or supporting any organization that believes in or teaches the over- 
throw of the United States Government by force or by any illegal or un- 
constitutional method. 


Corrupt Practices 


Labor organizations, employers and employer organizations jointly and in- 
dividually must comply with the provisions of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
which forbids contributions or expenditures in connection with elections to any 
political office, primary elections, political conventions, or caucuses to select can- 
didates. The penalties for violation of this Act apply to organizations and to mem- 
bers which permit such contributions. 


Suits by and against Labor Organizations 


Suits may be instituted by labor organizations, employer groups, or individual 
employers for violation of contracts between employer and labor organizations 
representing employees, under the following conditions: 


ds The suits may be brought in any district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the parties. 


2. Тһе suits may be brought in these courts without respect for the amount 
involved in the controversy or without regard to the citizenship of the 
parties. 


3. The organization representing employees and the employer or the organi- 
zation representing the employer will be bound by the acts of their agents. 


4. Any labor organization representing employees may sue or be sued as an 
entity of the employees it represents. 


| 
| 
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Bs Any money judgment against a labor organization shall be enforceable only 
against the labor organization and its assets and shall not be enforceable 
against any individual member. 


6. The district court of the United States will have jurisdiction in any suit by 
or against a labor organization in the district in which the labor organiza- 
tion maintains its principal office or in any district in which the duly au- 
thorized agent or agents of the labor organization are engaged in represent- 
ing or acting for employee members. 


Provisions for Enforcing and Carrying Out the Provisions of the Act 


There are four groups provided for in the Act to help enforce the provisions of 
the Act, to carry out the provisions and to secure information. These are: 


National Labor Relations Board 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
National Labor-Management Panel 

Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations 


The National Labor Relations Board, referred to as The Board, was created 
under the National Labor Relations Act (Wagner Act) to which the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act (Taft-Hartley) is an amendment. 


The original board consisted of three members to which were added two addi- 
tional members. The members of the board are appointed by the President with 
the advice of the Senate. Each member has a five-year term. The President desig- 
nates one member to serve as chairman of the board. Each member of the board 
receives a salary of $12,000 per year and expenses and shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment and shall not engage in any other business, vocation, or employment 
while a member of the board. 


The powers and functions of the NLRB were outlined in the basic Act (Wagner › 
Act). These empower the board to conduct representation proceedings and to de- 
termine and prevent unfair labor practices. Under the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act (Taft-Hartley Act) the board is given additional powers to determine 
if employees choose by vote to authorize a contract with the employer or to rescind 
the authority; to determine if professional employees and craftsmen wish to use the 
same bargaining agency; to hear and determine jurisdictional disputes; to deter- 
mine if they wish to seek injunctions against unfair labor action and to take positive 
action against certain strikes and secondary boycotts. 


The NLRB is required to determine through a secret ballot in the case of па- 
tional strikes which affect national health and safety if the employees wish to accept 


the final offer of settlement. 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 

The director appointed by the President and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate operates the service. The salary of the director is $12,000 per year and he is 
empowered to appoint clerical assistants and to appoint and fix the compensation 
of conciliators and mediators. The director is not permitted to engage in any other. 
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business, vocation, or employment during his term of office. The service is removed, 
under the Act, from the jurisdiction of the United States Department of Labor. 


The functions of the service are to prevent or minimize interruptions of com- 
merce through labor disputes by conciliation and mediation. The service may offer 
its services in labor disputes or it may accede to one or more requests of the parties 
in the dispute when the dispute is likely to have a major effect upon the interrup- 
tion of commerce. The director shall attempt to bring the parties to agreement by 
conciliation without resort to strike and the failure of either party to accept the 
offer to mediate the strike shall not be deemed a violation of the Act. Final adjust- 
ment as agreed upon by both parties is considered the desirable method of settle- 
ment of disputes between employer or employees. The Federal Mediation Service 
is directed to make its services available only as a last resort and in exceptional 
cases, 


The National Labor-Management Panel 


This group consists of twelve persons appointed by the President. Six shall be 
selected from among persons outstanding in the field of management and six рег- 
sons outstanding in the field of labor. Each person shall hold office for a period of 
three years and their salary shall be $25.00 per day when serving on the business 
of the panel and also an allowance for actual travel and subsistence when serving 
away from their place of residence. 


It is the duty of the panel at the request of the director to advise in the avoid- 
ance of industrial controversies and to advise upon the manner in which mediation 
and voluntary adjustments shall be administered, particularly with reference to 
the general welfare of the country in national emergencies. 


Whenever in the opinion of the President of the United States a threatened or 
actual strike or lockout affecting an entire industry or substantial part thereof and 
which if continued is likely to affect the national health or safety, he may appoint 
a board of inquiry to inquire into the issues involved and file a report of statements 
of facts including each party’s statement of conditions. But the report of the board 
of inquiry will not contain any recommendations. The President shall file the 
report with the service and make its contents available to the public. The board of 
inquiry is made up of a chairman and such other persons as the President may 
select and is given powers to conduct hearings in public or private and to compel 
witnesses to attend and produce any necessary books, papers, and documents. The 
members of the board of inquiry shall receive compensation at the rate of $50.00 
per day for each day actually spent by them in the work of the board and in addi- 
tion the necessary travel and subsistence expenses. Upon the receipt of the report 
of the board of inquiry, the President shall act through the Attorney General to 
enjoin such strike or lockout or the continuation thereof, 


Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations 


This is a joint congressional committee composed of seven members of the 
Senate committee on labor and public welfare, to be appointed by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and seven members of the House of Representatives 
committee on education and labor, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. The committee will select a chairman. The committee will 
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make a study and investigation of the entire field of labor-management relation- 
ships. These will include, but not be limited to: 

1. Means for friendly co-operation between employers and labor. 


2. Means by which individual employees may achieve greater productivity, 
higher wages and plans for annual wages, incentive profit sharing, and 
bonus systems, 


3. The internal organization and administration of labor unions. 
4. Labor relation policies and practices of employers and associations of em- 


ployers. 
5. The desirability of welfare funds and their relationship to the social-security 
system, 


6. The best methods for carrying out collective-bargaining practices. 
7. The administration and operation of existing federal laws relating to labor 


relations, 
8. Such other matters as the committee may decide relate to the field of labor- 
management relations. 


The committee was given an appropriation of $150,000 and was required to 
submit a report not later than January 2, 1949. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION OF THE GI BILL OF RIGHTS 
Extract from Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944—S1767 
(GI Bill of Rights—Public Law 346) 
TITLE II 
CHAPTER IV—EDUCATION OF VETERANS 


; } ic Law Number 2, 
SECTION 400 (a) Subsection (f) of section 1, Title I, Public I 
Seventy-third Congress, added by the Act of March 24, 1943 (Public Law Number 
16, Seventy-fifth Congress) is hereby amended to read as follows: 


ы E Rn forces on or after 
(f) Any person who served in the active military e the present мат, 


September 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of h icis imi 

Е mn ta- 
shall be entitled to vocational rehabilitation subject to the р VII, тюе пы 
tions of Veterans Regulation Number 1 (а), as amen ded, dades а : 
ог training subject to the provisions and limitations ah i 


(P) Veterans Regulation Number 1 (а) is hereby amended by adding 
Part VIII as follows: 


anew 


PART VIII м 
1. Any person who served їп the active military or naval а who 
September 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of the present We 
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shall have been discharged or released therefrom under conditions other than dis- 
honorable, and whose education or training was impeded, delayed, interrupted, or 
interfered with by reason of his entrance into the service, or who desires a refresher 
or retraining course, and who either shall have served ninety days or more, ex- 
clusive of any period he was assigned for a course of education or training under 
the Army specialized training program or the Navy college training program, 
which course was a continuation of his civilian course and was pursued to com- 
pletion, or as a cadet or midshipman at one of the service academies, or shall have 
been discharged or released from active service by reason of an actual service- 
incurred injury or disability, shall be eligible for and entitled to receive education 
or training under this part: Provided, that such course shall be initiated not later 
than two years after either the date of his discharge or the termination of the 
present war, whichever is the later; Provided further, that no such education or 
training shall be afforded beyond seven years after the termination of the present 
war; and provided further, that any such person who was not over twenty-five 
years of age at the time he entered the service shall be deemed to have had his 
education or training impeded, delayed, interrupted, or interfered with. 


2. Any such eligible person shall be entitled to education or training, or a 
refresher or retraining course, at an approved educational or training institution, 
for a period of one year (or the equivalent thereof in continuous part-time study), 
or for such lesser time as may be required for the course of instruction chosen by 
him. Upon satisfactory completion of such course of education or training, according 
to the regularly prescribed standards and practices of the institutions, except a refresher 
or retraining course, such person shall be entitled to an additional period or periods 
of education or training, not to exceed the time such person was in the active 
service on or after September 16, 1940, and before the termination of the war, 
exclusive of any priod he was assigned for a course of education or training under 
the Army specialized training program or the Navy college-training program, 
which course was a continuation of his civilian course and was pursued to com- 
pletion, or as a cadet or midshipman at one of the service academies, but in no 
event shall the total period of education or training exceed four years: Provided, 
that his work continues to be satisfactory throughout the period, according to the 
regularly prescribed standards and practices of the institutions; Provided, however, that 
wherever the additional period of instruction ends during a quarter or semester 
and after a major part of such quarter or semester has expired, such period of in- 
struction shall be extended to the termination of such unexpired quarter or 
semester. 


3. Such person shall be eligible for and entitled to such course of education or ү 


training as he may elect, and at any approved educational or training institution 
at which he chooses to enroll whether or not located in the state in which he re- 
sides, which will accept or retain him as a student or trainee in any field or branch 
of knowledge which such institution finds him qualified to undertake or pursue: 
Provided, that, for reasons satisfactory to the administrator, he may change a 
course of instruction; and provided further, that any such course of education or - 
training may be discontinued at any time, if it is found by the administrator that, 
according to the regularly prescribed standards and practices of the institution, the conduct 
or progress of such person is unsatisfactory. 
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4. From time to time the administrator shall secure from the appropriate 
agency of each state a list of the educational and training institutions (including 
industrial establishments), within such jurisdiction, which are qualified and 
equipped to furnish education or training (including apprenticeship and refresher 
training programs), which institutions, together with such additional ones as may 
be recognized and approved by the administrator, shall be deemed qualified and 
approved to furnish education or training to such persons as shall enroll under 
this part: Provided, that wherever there are established state apprenticeship 
agencies expressly charged by state laws to administer apprentice training, when- 
ever possible, the administrator shall utilize such existing facilities and services in 
training on the job when such training is of one year's duration or more. 


5. Тће administrator shall pay to the educational or training institution, for 
each person enrolled in full-time or part-time course of education or training, the 
customary cost of tuition, and such laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and 
other similar fees as are customarily charged, and may pay for books, supplies, 
equipment, and other necessary expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, other living 
expenses and travel, as are generally required for the successful pursuit and com- 

letion of the course by other students in the institution: Provided, that in no event 
shall such payments, with respect to any person, exceed $500 for an ordinary school 
year: Provided further, that no payments shall be made to institutions, business or 
other establishments furnishing apprentice training on the job: And provided, further, 
that if any such institution has no ‘established tuition fee, or if its established tuition fee shall 
be found by the administrator to be inadequate compensation to such institution for furnishing 
such education or training, he is authorized to provide for the payment, with respect to any such 
person, of such fair and reasonable compensation as will not exceed $500 for an ordinary 
school year. 

6. While enrolled in and pursuing a course under this part, such person, upon 
application to the administrator, shall be paid a subsistence allowance of $50 per 
month, if without a dependent or dependents, or $75 per month, if he has a de- 
pendent or dependents, including regular holidays and leave not exceeding thirty 
days in a calendar year. Such person attending a course on а part-time basis, and 
such person receiving compensation for productive labor performed as part of 
their apprentice or other 
tablishments, shall be entitled to receive such lesser sums, if any, as subsistence or 
dependency allowances, as may be determined by the ad 
erson eligible under this part, and within the limitations thereof, 


that any such pi 
may pursue such full-time or part-time course or courses as he may elect, without 


subsistence allowance. 

7. Any such person eligible for the benefits of this part, who is also eligible for 
the benefit of Part VII, may elect which benefit he desires: Provided, that, in the 
event of such election, subsistence allowance hereunder shall not exceed the amount 


of additional pension payable for training under said Part VII. 


8. No department, agency, or officer of the United States, in carrying out the 


provisions of this part, shall exercise any supervision or control, whatsoever, over 
any state educational agency, ог state apprenticeship agency, or any educational 
hall be deemed to 


or training institution: Provided, that nothing in this section 8 


с 
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prevent any department, agency, or officer of the United States from exercising 
any supervision or control which such department, agency, or officer is authorized, 
by existing provisions of law, to exercise over any federal educational or training 
institution, or to prevent the furnishing of education or training under this part 
in any institution over which supervision or control is exercised by such other 
department, agency, or officer under authority of existing provisions of law. 


9. The administrator of veterans’ affairs is authorized and empowered to ad- 
minister this title, and, insofar as he deems practicable, shall utilize existing 
facilities and services of federal and state departments and agencies on the basis of 
mutual agreements with them. Consistent with and subject to the provisions and 
limitations set forth in this title, the administrator shall, from time to time, pre- 
scribe and promulgate such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
its purposes and provisions. 


10, The administrator may arrange for educational and vocational guidance 
to persons eligible for education and training under this part. At such intervals as 
he deems necessary, he shall make available information respecting the need for 
general education and for trained personnel in the various crafts, trades, and pro- 
fessions: Provided, that facilities of other federal agencies collecting such informa- 
tion shall be utilized to the extent he deems practicable. 


11, As used in this part, the term educational or training institutions shall include 
all public or private elementary, secondary, and other schools furnishing education 
for adults, business schools and colleges, scientific and technical institutions, col- 
leges, vocational schools, junior colleges, teachers’ colleges, normal schools, pro- 
fessional schools, universities, and other educational institutions, and shall also 
include business or other establishments providing apprentice or other training on 
the job, including those under the supervision of an approved college or university 
or any state department of education, or any state apprenticeship agency or state 
board of vocational education, or any state apprenticeship council or the federal 
apprentice training service established in accordance with Public Law Number 
308, Seventy-fifth Congress, or any agency in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government authorized under other laws to supervise such training. 


SECTION 401. Section 3, Public Law Number 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 


Section 3. The appropriation for the Veterans’ Administration, Salaries and 
expenses, medical and hospital, and compensation and pensions, shall be available for 
necessary expenses under Part VII, as amended, or Part VIII of Veterans’ Regu- 
lation Number 1 (a), and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated such addi- 
tional amount or amounts as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes thereof. 
Such expenses may include, subject to regulations issued by the administrator and 
in addition to medical care, treatment, hospitalization, and prosthesis, otherwise 
authorized, such care, treatment and supplies as may be necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of Part VII, as amended, or Part VIII of Veterans’ Regulation 
Number 1 (а). 


SECTION 402. Public Law Number 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, is hereby 6 


amended by adding thereto a new section 4 to read as follows: 


TNC pace ENT 
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Section 4. Any books, supplies, or equipment furnished a trainee or student 
under Part VII or Part VIII of Veterans’ Regulation Number 1 (а) shall be 
deemed released to him: Provided, that if he fail, because of fault on his part, to 
complete the course of training or education afforded thereunder, he may be 
required, in the discretion of the administrator, to return any or all of such books, 
upp or equipment not actually expended or to repay the reasonable value 
thereof. 

SECTION 403. Paragraph 1, Part УП, Veterans’ Regulation Number 1 (а) 
(Public Law Number 16, Seventy-eighth Congress), is hereby amended by in- 
serting after the word time the words on or and deleting the date December 6, 1947, 
and substituting therefor the date September 76, 1940. 


PUBLIC LAW 679—SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
August 8, 1946 


To authorize the Veterans’ Administration to reimburse state and local agen- 
cies for expenses incurred in rendering services in connection with the administra- 
tion of certain training programs for veterans, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that section 3 of Public Law Number 16, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended by Section 401 of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, is amended by inserting at the end thereof a new sentence 
as follows: 

Any such appropriation shall also be available for use by the administrator in 
reimbursing state and local agencies for reasonable expenses incurred by them in 
(1) rendering necessary services in ascertaining the qualifications of industrial es- 
tablishments for furnishing on-the-job training to veterans under the provisions of 
Part VIII of such regulation, and in the supervision of industrial establishments 
furnishing such training, or (2) furnishing, at the request of the administrator, any 
other services or facilities in connection with the administration of programs for | 
training on the job under such provisions, or (3) furnishing, at the request of the 
administrator, information concerning educational opportunities available in 
schools and colleges. 

Section 2, Paragraph 6 of Part VIII of Veterans’ Regulation Number 1 (а) 
as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

6. While enrolled in and pursuing a course under this part, such person, upon 
application to the administrator, shall be paid a subsistence allowance of $65 per 
month, if without a dependent or dependents, or $90 per month if he has a de- 
pendent or dependents, including regular holidays and leave not exceeding thirty 
days in a calendar year. Such person attending a course on a part-time basis, and 
such person receiving compensation for productive labor whether performed as 
part of their apprentice or other training on the job at institutions, business, or 
other establishments, or otherwise, shall be entitled to receive such lesser sums, if 
any, as subsistence or dependency allowances, as may be determined by the ad- 
ministrator: Provided, that in no event shall the rate of such allowance plus the 
compensation received exceed $175 per month for a veteran without a dependent 
or $200 per month if he has a dependent or dependents. 
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Section 3. Paragraph 11 of Part VIII of Veterans’ Regulation Number 1 (a) 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 


11. (а) As used in this part, the term educational or training institutions shall in- 
clude all public or private elementary, secondary and other schools furnishing 
education for adults, business schools and colleges, scientific and technical insti- 
tutions, colleges, vocational schools, junior colleges, teachers colleges, normal 
schools, professional schools, universities, and other educational institutions, and 
shall also include business or other establishments providing apprentice or other 
training on the job, including those under the supervision of an approved college 

. or university or any state department of education, or any state apprenticeship 
agency or state board of vocational education, or any state apprenticeship council 
or the federal apprentice training service established in accordance with Public 
Law Number 308—Seventy-fifth Congress, or any agency in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government authorized under other laws to supervise such training. 


(5) As used in this part the term other training on the job shall include courses 
offered by establishments approved by the appropriate agency of the state or the 
administrator whenever such courses of training on the job are furnished in ac- 
cordance with the following provisions: 


1. Any establishment desiring to undertake an on-the-job training program 
will be required to submit to the appropriate state approving agency a written 
application setting forth the course of training for each job for which a veteran is 

' to be trained. The written application covering the training program will include 
the following: 


a) Title and description of the specific job objective for which the veteran is 
to be trained. 


b) Length of the training period. 


с) Schedule listing various operations for major kinds of work or tasks to be 
learned and showing for each, job operations or work, tasks to be performed, and 
the approximate length of time to be spent on each operation or task. 


d) Wage or salary to be paid at the beginning of the training program, at 
each successive step in the program, and at the completion of training. 


D Entrance wage or salary paid by the establishment to employees already 
trained in the kind of work for which the veteran is toibe trained. 


f) Number of hours of supplemental instructions required. 


2. The appropriate approving agency of the state or the administrator may 
approve the application of the establishment when such establishment is found 
upon investigation to have met or made provision for meeting the following criteria: 


4) The training content of the program is adequate to qualify the veteran for 
appointment to the job for which he is to be trained. 


$) There is reasonable certainty that the job for which the veteran is to be 
trained will be available to him at the end of the training period. 
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D) The job is one in which. progression and appointment to the next higher 
classification are based upon skills learned through organized training on the job 
and not on such factors as length of service and normal turnover. 

d) The wages to be paid the veteran for each successive period of training are 
not less than those customarily paid in the establishment and the community to a 
learner in the same job and who is not a veteran and are in conformity with state 
and federal laws and applicable bargaining agreements. 

е) The job customarily requires a period of training of not less than three 
months and not more than two years of full-time training. ; 

f) The length of the training period is по longer than that customarily re- 
quired by the establishment and other establishments in the community to provide 
the trainee with the required skills, arrange for the acquiring of job knowledge, 
technical information, and other facts which the trainee will need to learn in 
order to become competent on the job for which he is being trained. 

g) Provision is made for related instruction for the individual veteran who 
may need it. 

ћу There is in the establishment adequate space, equipment, instructional 
material, and instructor personnel to provide satisfactory training on the job. 

i) Adequate records are kept to show the progress made by the veteran toward 
his job objective and a periodic report showing the conduct and progress made 
in the course of training on the job will be provided for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

j) Appropriate credit is given the veteran for previous job experience, whether 
in the military service or elsewhere, his beginning wage adjusted to the level to 
which such credit advances him and his training period shortened accordingly. 
No course of training will be considered bona fide if given to a veteran who is 
already qualified by training and experience on the job. 

k) A copy of the training program as approved by the state agency is provided 
to the veteran and to the Veterans’ Administration by the employer. 

1) Upon completion of the training the veteran is given a certificate by the 
employer indicating the length and type of training provided and that the veteran 
has completed the course of training on the job satisfactorily. 

3. The Veterans Administration is not authorized to award the benefits 
under this part, if it is found by the administrator that the course of apprentice 
training or other training on the job fails to meet the requirements of this para- 
graph, 
PUBLIC LAW 268—SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


CHAPTER. 588—FIRST SESSION 


HR 37 49 


An Act to amend the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, and for other pur- 


poses. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and 
of America in Congress assembled, 


House of Representatives of the United States 
that the second sentence of section 100 of the 
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Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


The administrator is authorized, for the purpose of extending benefits to 
veterans and dependents, and to the extent he deems necessary, to procure the 
necessary space for administrative, clinical, medical, and outpatient treatment 
purposes by lease, purchase, or construction of buildings, or by condemnation or 
declaration of taking, pursuant to existing statutes. 


Section 5. (а) Paragraph 1 of Part VIII of Veterans’ Regulation Number 1 
(a), аз amended, is amended to read as follows: 


1. Any person who served in the active military or naval service on or after 
September 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of the present war, and who 
shall have been discharged or released therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable, and who either shall have served ninety days or more, exclusive of 
any period he was assigned for a course of education or training under the Army 
specialized training program or the Navy college-training program, which course 
was a continuation of his civilian course and was pursued to completion, or as a 
cadet or midshipman at one of the service academies, or shall have been dis- 
charged or released from active service by reason of an actual service-incurred 
injury or disability, shall be eligible for and entitled to receive education or train- 
ing under this part: Provided, that such course shall be initiated not later than 
four years after either the date of his discharge or the termination of the present 
war, whichever is the later: Provided, further, that no such education or training 
shall be afforded beyond nine years after the termination of the present war. 


(6) Paragraph 2 of Part VIII of such Regulation is amended to read as follows: 


2. Any such eligible person shall be entitled to education or training at an 
approved educational or training institution for a period of one year plus the time 
such person was in the active service on or after September 16, 1940, and before 
the termination of the war, exclusive of any period he was assigned for a course 
of education or training under the Army specialized-training program or the Navy 
college-training program, which course was a continuation of his civilian course 
and was pursued to completion, or as a cadet or midshipman at one of the service 
academies, but in no event shall the total period of education or training exceed 
four years: Provided, that his work continues to be satisfactory throughout the 
period, according to the regularly prescribed standards and practices of the in- 
stitution: Provided, further, that wherever the period of eligibility ends during a 
quarter or semester and after a major part of such quarter or semester has expired, 
such period shall be extended to the termination of such unexpired quarter or 
semester. 


(c) Paragraph 3 of Part VIII of such Regulation is amended to read as follows: 


3. Such person shall be eligible for and entitled to such course of education or 
training, full time or the equivalent thereof in part-time training, as he may elect, 
and at any approved educational or training institution at which he chooses to 
enroll, whether or not located in the state in which he resides, which will accept 
or retain him as a student or trainee in any field or branch of knowledge which 
such institution finds him qualified to undertake or pursue: Provided, that, for 
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reasons satisfactory to the administrator, he may change a course of instruction; 
and provided, further, that any such course of education or training may be dis- 
continued at any time, if it is found by the administrator that, according to the 
regularly prescribed standards and practices of the institution, the conduct or 
progress of such person is unsatisfactory. 


(b) Any such eligible person may apply for a short, intensive postgraduate, or 
training course of less than thirty weeks: Provided, that the administrator shall 
have the authority to contract with approved institutions for such courses if he 
finds that the agreed cost of such courses is reasonable and fair: Provided, further, 
that (1) the limitation of paragraph 5 shall not prevent the payment of such 
agreed rates, but there shall be charged against the veteran's period of eligibility 
the proportion of an ordinary school year which the cost of the course bears to 
$500, and (2) not in excess of $500 shall be paid for any such course. 


(c) Any such eligible person may apply for a course of instruction by cor- 
respondence without any subsistence allowance: Provided, that the administrator 
shall have authority to contract with approved institutions for such courses if he 
finds that the agreed cost of such courses is reasonable and fair; provided, further, 
(1) that the provisions of paragraph 5 shall not apply to correspondence courses: 
(2) that one-fourth of the elapsed time in following such course shall be charged 
against the veteran's period of eligibility: and (3) that the total amount payable 
for a correspondence course or courses for any veteran shall not exceed $500; and 
provided, further, that nothing herein shall be construed to preclude the use of 
approved correspondence courses as a part of institutional or job training, subject 
to regulations prescribed by the administrator. 


(d) Paragraph 5 of Part VIII of such Regulation is amended to read as follows: 


5. The administrator shall pay to the educational or training institution, for 
each person enrolled in full-time or part-time course of education or training, the 
customary cost of tuition, and such laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and 
other similar fees as are customarily charged, and may pay for books, supplies, 
equipment, and other necessary expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, other living 
expenses, and travel, as are generally required for the successful pursuit and com- 
pletion of the course by other students in the institution: Provided, that in no 
event shall such payments, with respect to any person, exceed $500 for an ordinary 
school year unless the veteran elects to have such customary charges paid in excess 
of such limitation, in which event there shall be charged against his period of 
eligibility the proportion of an ordinary school year which such excess bears to 
$500; provided, further, that no payments shall be made to institutions, business 
or other establishments furnishing apprentice training on the job; and provided, 
further, that any institution may apply to the administrator for an adjustment of 
tuition and the administrator, if he finds that the customary tuition charges are 
insufficient to permit the institution to furnish education or training to eligible 
veterans, or inadequate compensation therefor, may provide for the payment of 

ensation as will not exceed the estimated cost of 


such fair and reasonable comp! d th t 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruction; and may in like manner readjust 


such payments from time to time. 
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(e) Effective on the first day of the first calendar month subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this Act, the first sentence of paragraph 6 of Part VIII of 
such regulation is amended to read as follows: 

6. While enrolled in and pursuing a course under this part, such person, upon 
application to the administrator, shall be paid a subsistence allowance of $65 per 
month, if without a dependent or dependents, or $90 per month, if he has a de- 
pendent or dependents, including regular holidays and leave not exceeding thirty 
days in a calendar year. 

(f) Paragraph 7 of Part VIII of such Regulation is amended to read as follows: 


7. Any such person eligible for the benefits of this part, who is also eligible for 
the benefit of Part VII, may elect either benefit or may be provided an approved 
combination of such courses: Provided, that the total period of any such combined 
courses shall not exceed the maximum period or limitations under the part afford- 
ing the greater period of eligibility. 

Section 6. Section 4 of Public Law Number 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, as 
added by section 402 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, is amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a colon 
and the following: Provided, further, that returned books, supplies, or equipment 
may be turned into educational or training institutions for credit under such 
terms as may be approved by the administrator, or disposed of in such other 
manner as may be approved by the administrator. 


Section 7. (а) The proviso in paragraph 1 of Part VII of Veterans’ Regulation 
Number 1 (a), as amended, is amended to read as follows: Provided, that no course 
of training in excess of a period of four years shall be approved except with the 
approval of the administrator, nor shall any training under this part be afforded 
beyond nine years after the termination of the present war. 


(5) Effective on the first day of the first calendar month subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this Act, paragraph 3 of Part VII of Veterans’ Regulation 
Number 1 (a), as amended, is amended to read as follows: 


3. While pursuing training prescribed herein and for two months after his 
employability is determined, each veteran shall be paid the amount of subsistence 
allowance specified in paragraph 6 of Part VIII of Veterans’ Regulation Number 
1 (a), as amended: Provided, that the minimum payment of such allowance, plus 
any pension or other benefit, shall be, for a person without a dependent, $105 per 
month; and for a person with a dependent, $115, plus the following amounts for 
additional dependents: (1) $10 for one child and $7 for each additional child, 
and (2) $15 for a dependent parent; provided, further, that the rates set out 
herein shall not be subject to the increases authorized by Public Law Number 312, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, approved May 27, 1944; and provided, further, that 
when the course of vocational rehabilitation furnished to any person as herein 
provided consists of training on the job by an employer, such employer shall be 
required to submit monthly to the administrator a statement in writing showing 
any wage, compensation, or other income paid by him to such person during the 
month, directly or indirectly, and based upon such written statements, the ad- 
ministrator is authorized to reduce the subsistence allowance of such person to an 
amount considered equitable and just. 
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Trades, Indus- 
State or i i Teacher 
WU Grand Total Total Agriculture э, Зоте Training 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Total _ |$27,127,882.00 |57,285,122.03 |$3,058,452.99 |53,111,913.15 |$1,114,755.89 
Ala. 723,561.84 160,044.88 103,607.31 34,812.93 21,624.64 
Ariz. 172,046.56 37,046.56 17,046.56 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Ark, 542,950.15 111,971.39 79,524.59 17,566.69 14,880.11 
Calif. 1,077,489.76 357,191.16 105,080.02 199,385.48 52,725.66 
Colo. 221,005.86 61,935.48 27,908.18 24,027.30 10,000.00 
Conn. 281,132.88 89,031.72 28,879.79 47,104.90 13,047.03 
Del. 165,000.00 30,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Fla. 345,039.77 101,647.90 44,629.98 42,534.53 14,483.39 
Ga. 767,189.30 174,945.56 107,427.43 43,674.04 23,844.09 
Idaho 174,955.96 38,245.86 18,245.86 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Шш. 1,244,100.37 405,974.06 109,401.87 236,290.75 60,281.44 
Ind. 664,484.29 183,651.72 80,709.33 76,771.24 26,165.15 
Тома 574,137.83 | 139,67312|  76,199.97| 44097.97 | 19,375.18 
Кап. 400,651.60 99,285.46 54,873.43 30,664.37 13,747.66 
Ку: 714,229.49 160,882.94 104,617.70 34,543.92 21,721.32 
Та. 535,649.49 130,420.89 72,500.33 39,876.53 18,044.03 
Ме. 190,289.93 50,374.23 26,421.38 13,952.85 10,000.00 
` Md. 316,144.44 96,669.22 38,827.09 43,940.16 13,901.97 
Mass. 560,780.26 213,885.85 23,962.29 156,973.05 32,950.51 
Mich. 903,472.40 275,033.16 94,395.37 140,516.74 40,121.05 
Minn. 594,783.18 151,336.00 73,483.52 56,538.22 21,314.26 
Miss. 637,570.91 | 126,033.69 | 91:758051 17,606.22 16,669.41 
Mo. 780,772.80 204,221.35 95,586.50 79,745.65 28,889.20 
Mont. 173,233.08 38,233.08 18,233.08 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Neb, 304,890.16 72,968.55 42,013.00 20,911.49 10,044.06 
Nev. 165,000.00 30,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
N.H. 167,435.44 32,435.44 10,916.08 11,519.36 10,000.00 
NJ. 574,572.41 209,939.07 40,110.98 138,072.60 31,755.49 
N.M. 173,625.91 38,625.91 18,625.91 10,000.00 10,000.00 
N.Y. 1,851,966.28 678,257.50 121,227.66 454,140.48 102,889.36 
N.C, 917,574.84 203,006.11 136,121.34 39,621.76 27,263.01 
N.D. 215,684.82 46,727.59 26,727.59 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Ohio 1,171,400.96 360,598.97 120,251.71 187,619.89 52,727.37 
Okla. 551,805.21 129,955.53 76,343.25 35,777.75 17,834.53 
Ore. 221,396.62 60,867.26 29,242.91 21,624.35 10,000.00 
Pa. 1,581,508.75 517,108.83 173,636.29 267,902.21 75,570.33 
В.Г. - 181,574.47 46,574.47 10,000.00 26,574.47 10,000.00 
S.C. 498,567.98 | 108,593.19 75,133.83 18,957.72 14,501.64 
5.0. 206,881.40 45,410.21 25,410.21 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Тепп. 713,467.57 163,011.35 98,975.43 41,778.64 22,257.28 
Tex. 1,403,887.95 | 350,978.47 183,600.31 118,412.35 48,965.81 
Utah 170,254.88 35,254.88 12,829.83 12,425.05 10,000.00 
Vt. 167,367.35 32,367.35 12,367.35 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Va. 626,464.08 149,686.37 90,824.39 38,421.93 20,440.05 
Wash. 328,698.22 93,421.12 42,669.95 37,498.43 13,252.74 
W. Va. 432,753.02 107,923.45 71,674.47 21,730.78 14,518.20 
Wis. 634,125.90 168,675.13 76,430.87 68,294.34 23,949.92 
Wyo. 165,000.00 30,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Alaska 135,000.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
D.C. 135,000.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Hawaii 165,000.00 30,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Р.К. 507,305.63 105,000.00 30,000 00 60,000.00 15,000.00 


GEORGE-BARDEN FUNDS, FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1949 
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Total Agriculture! Distributive Home Trade 
t A Occupations Economics eng 
ES C @) (9) (10) (її) 
$19,842,759.97 | $6,889,084.53 | $1,794,498.69 | $5,555,323.88 | $5,603,852.87 
563,516.96 276,529.99 
135,000.00 26:00:00 15,000.00 170000.0 Тоо 
430,978.76 229,179.26 23,793.36 135,189.8! 816, 
720,298.60 138,035.63 84,308.54 17865349 TEM 
159:070.38 38052 308. 1633.49 319,320.94 
192710116 22062 a 1600000 47,443.24 44,564.57 
135,000.00 40,000.00 15:00:00 ДЕТ Ма 
243,391.87 62,846.60 23,159.00 1000000 ии 
592,243.74 281,584.03 р 81,516.38 
59220500 eee 38, 126. 79 182,624.03 89,908.89 
838,126.31 201,549.53 96,390.26 185" ч 35 203.99 
480,832.57 168,092.22 41,838.17 137,203.91 133,698.27 
4344641 191,646.72 30,980.99 129,538.10 82,298.90 
301,366.14 124,965.17 21,982.56 93,283.50 61,124.91 
553,346.55 259,638.58 34,132.48 177,847.55 81,127.94 
405.200) 175, 821.63 28,852.48 123,248.80 77,305.69 
,915. . 44,915.70 40,000.00 
219,475.22 50,571.91 22,229.31 66,005.11 80,668.89 
346,894.41 40,000.00 52,688.00 40,735.31 213,471.10 
628,439.24 179,297.71 64,153.72 160,469.84 224,517.97 
443,447.18 188,311.06 34,081.59 124,920.20 96,134.33 
5537. 288,896.30 26,654.46 155,986.46 40,000.00 
576,551.45 231,714.01 46,193.95 162,494.73 136,148.76 
135,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
921. 102,579.72 16,060.49 71,421.07 41,860.33 
135,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
135,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
564659 | 400020 | и | ш rd 
000. 15,000. 000.00 40,000.00 
1,173,708.78 150,394.74 164,520.50 206,084.09 652,709.45 
714,568.73 341,673.74 43,593.66 231,402.97 97,898.36 
167,957.23 67,520.98 15,000.00 45,436.25 40,000.00 
0,801.99 224,145.81 84,311.28 204,424.99 297,919.91 
мов | 19136478 M | чу, 1б | DM 
1,064,399.92 188,350.18 120,837.26 235, us 48 4664 0354 00 
i 40,000.00 15,000. 4 
389,974.79 188,723.26 23,188.17 127, 725, 68 50 337. 68 
3471.19 63,274.45 15,000.00 43,196.7 
550,456.22 262,632.67 35,589.48 168,255.82 83,978.25 
1,052,909.48 444,634.56 78,296.53 312,116,08 217,862.31 
135,900.00 | 4000000) 15000 400000 40,000.00 
| 40,000. . у . 
476,777.71 203,101.96 32,683.12 154,399.25 86,592.78 
235,277.10 70,086.19 21,191.19 72,537.89 71,461.83 
324,829.57 109,661.39 23,214.66 121,844.86 70,108.66 
465,450.77 181,790.24 38,296.01 129,930.63 115,433.89 
135,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 40,000. 40,000. 
135,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
135,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000. 
135,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
402,305.63 223,221.97 22,815.31 116,073.34 40,195.01 
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ANNUAL ALLOTMENTS TO STATES, SMITH-HUGHES AND 
SMITH-HUGHES ACT 
Trades, Indus- 

State or : H Teacher 
TUM Grand Total Total Agriculture pA ami Training 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Total _ [$36,586,862.25 $7,285,122.03 |$3,058,452.99 |$3,111,913.15 |$1,114,755.89 
Ala. 1,021,183.40 | 160,044.88 | 103,607.31] 34,812.93] ^ 21,624.64 
Ariz. 176,330.42 | — 37,046.56 | — 17,046.56 | — 10,000.00 | ^ 10,000.00 
Ark. 770,571.66 | 111,971.39 | 79,524.59 | — 17,566.69 | — 14,880.11 
Calif, 1,457,915.56 | 357,191.16 | 105,080.02] 199,385.48] ^ 52,725.66 
Colo. 303,048.29 | 61,935.48 | — 27,908.18 | — 24,027.30 10,000.00 
Conn. 361,465.14| 89,031.72] 28,879.79 | 47,104.90] — 13,047.05 
Del. 165,000.00 | — 30,000.00 |  10,000.00| 10,000.00 | 10,000.00 
Fla. 473,587.22 | 101,647.90 | 44,629.98 | 42,534.53 | 14,483.39 
Ga. 1,079,982,92 | 174,945.56 | 107,427.43 | — 43,674.04 | — 23,844.09 
Idaho 204,384.59 | — 38,245.86 | — 18,245.86 | — 10,000.00 | — 10,000.00 
Ill. 1,686,756.90 | 405,974.06 | 109,401.87 | 236,290.75 | ^ 60,281.44 
Ind. 918,436.07 | 183,651.72| — 80,709.33| — 76,777.24| — 26,165.15 
Iowa 803,600.43 | 139,673.12 | — 76,199.97 | — 44,097.97 | — 19,375.18 
Kan. 559,818.17 | — 99,285.46 | — 54,873.43 | — 30,664.27 | — 13,747.66 
Ky. 1,006,479.54 | 160,882.94 | 104,617.70 | ^ 34,543.02 | — 21,721.32 
La. 749,671.04 | 120,420.89 | 72,500.33] 39,876.53 18,044.03 
Me. 242,770.48 | 50,374.23] — 26,421.38| — 13,952.85 | — 10,000.00 
Md. 432,060.33 | ^ 96,669.22| 38,827.09 | 43,940.16 | — 13,901.97 
Mass, 729,185.19 | 213,885.85 |  23,062.29 | 156,973.05| ^ 32,950.51 
Mich 1,235,382.67 | 275,033.16 | 94395.37 | 140,516.74 | — 40,121.05 
Minn, 828,989.86 | 151,336.00 | — 73,483.52| 56,538.22 | — 21,314.26 
Miss. 907,690.52 | 126,033.69 | — 91,758.05 | ^ 17,606.22 | ^ 16,669.41 
Mo. 1,085,278.53| 204,221.35 | — 95,586.50| — 79,745.65 | — 28,889.20 
Mont. 195,991.97 | 38,233.08 | 18,233.08 |  10,000.00 | ^ 10,000.00 
Neb. 427,479.61 | ^ 72,968.55 | ^ 42,013.00 | — 20,911.49 | — 10,044.06 
Nev. 165,000.00 | 30,000.00 |  10,000.00 | 10,000.00 | ^ 10,000.00 
N.H. 167,435.44 | — 32,435.44 | — 10,916.08 | — 11,519.36 | — 10,000.00 
NJ. 751,038.54 | 209,939.07] 40,110.98 | 138,072.60 | ^ 31,755.49 
NM. 198,127.39 | — 38,625.91 | 18,625.91 | ^ 10,000.00| ^ 10,000.00 
N.Y. 2,471,860.71 | 678,257.50 | 121,227.66 | 454,140.48 | 102,889.36 
N.C. 1,294,974.42 | 203,006.11 | 136,121.34] 39,621.76] 27,263.01 
N.D. 274,343.19 | — 46,727.59 | — 26,727.59 | — 10,000.00 | — 10,000.00 
Ohio 1,599,626.13 | 360,598.97 | 120,251.71 | 187,619.89| ^ 52,727.97 
Okla. 774,605.18 | 129,955.53] — 76,343.25 | — 35,777.75 | 17,834.53 
Ore. 303,582.66 | — 60,867.26 | — 29,242.91| — 21,624.35| 10,000.00 
Pa. 2,143,671.70 | 517,108.83 | 173,636.29 | 267,902.21 | 75,570.33 
R.I. 196,031.42 | — 46,574.47 | 10,000.00 | — 26,574.47 | 10,000.00 
S.C, * 704,532.22 | 108,593.19| — 75,133.83 | — 18,957.72| ^ 14,501.64 
D. 263,114.16] 45,410.21 | — 25,410.21 | 10;000:00] 10,000.00 
Tenn. 1,004,191.08 | 163,011.35] — 98,975.43 | — 41,778.64 | ^ 22,257.28 
Тех. 1,959,982.23 | 350,978.47 | 183,600.31 | 118,412.35 | — 48,965.81 
Utah 70,254.88 | `35,25488| 12,829.83| ^ 12,425.05 | 10,000.00 
Vt. 167,367.35 | 32,367.35 | 12,367.35 | 10,000.00] 10,000.00 
Va. 878,274.31 | 149,686.37 | — 90,824.39 | 38421.93] 20,440.05 
Wash. 452,959.84 | — 93,421.12| — 42,669.95 | — 37,498.43| — 13,252.74 
W. Va. 604,311.82 | 107,923.45 | — 71,674.47 | — 21,720.78| — 14,518.20 
Wis. 879,953.79 | 168,675.13 | 76,430.87 | _ 68,294.34 | — 23,949.92 
Wyo. 165,000.00 | 30,000.00} 10,000.00 | - 10,000.00] ^ 10,000.00 
Alaska 135,000.00 0.00 0.00 0,00 "0,00 
D.C, 146,861.47 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Hawaii 172,017.41 | 30,000:00] — 10,000.00 10,000.00 
P.R. 719,783.40 | 105,000.00 | 30,000.00 * 15,000.00 
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GEORGE-BARDEN FUNDS, DECENNIAL PERIOD ENDING JUNE 30, 1951_ 


GEORGE-BARDEN ACT 


5 Trades and Home Distributive 
10 CUNEO Industry Economics Occupations 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
$29,301,740.22 | $10,233,729.38 | $8,243,150.35 | $8,221,041.10 | $2,603,819.39 - 
861,138.52 422,579.35 116,566.02 269,152.96 52,840.19 
139,283.86 40,000.00 40,000.00. 44,283.86 15,000.00 
658,600.27 350,220.33 65,429.67 206,590.44 36,559.83 
1,100,724.40 210,939.17 487,970.34 272,978.79 128,836.10 
241,112.81 79,559.43 68,101.35 72,500.39 20,951.64 
272,433.42 40,000.00 125,528.32 75,024.44 21,880.66 
135,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 
371,939.32 96,039.04 124,569.27 115,940.58 35,390.43 
905,037.36 430,302.68 137,394.28 279,076.94 58,263.46 
166,138.73 63,739.29 40,000.00 47,399.44 15,000.00 
1,280,782.84 307,997.94 541,279.93 284,206.18 147,298.79 
734,784.35 256,870.15 204,311.02 209,668.17 63,935.01 
663,927.31 292,864.97 125,765.07 197,953.67 47,343.60 
460,532.71 190,965.54 93,423.32 142,551.20 33,592.65 
845,596.60 396,766.73 123,975.68 271,777.75 53,076.44 
619,250.15 268,681.84 118,134.70 188,342.68 44,090.93 
192,396.25 55,461.57 52,494.34 68,637.94 ` 15,802.40 
335,391.11 77,281.48 123,274.19 100,865.72 33,969.72. 
515,299.34 46,318.61 326,215.88 62,249.67 80,515.18 
960,349.51 273,993.82 343,097.17 245,222.00 98,036.52 
677,653.86 287,767.57 146,907.69 190,896.81 52,081.79 
781,656.83 441,476.92 61,077.18 238,370.72 40,732.01 
881,057.18 354,093.79 208,055.75 248,316.35 70,591.29 
157,758.89 55,392.67 40,000.00 47,366.22 15,000.00 
354,411.06 156,757.22 63,968.88 109,142.12 24,542.84 
135,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 
135,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 
541,099.47 45,010.99 314,292.34 104,201.05 71,595.11 
159,501.48 56,114.75 40,000.00 48,386.73 15,000.00 
1,793,603.21 229,825.74 997,438.03 314,927.42 251,412.02 
1,091,968.31 522,128.77 149,603.39 353,618.49 66,617.66 
227,615.60 103,182.19 40,000.00 69,433.41 15,000.00 
1,239,027.16 342,528.45 455,266.34 312,392.07 128,840.30 
644,649.65 292,739.74 110,005.02 198,325.88 43,579.01 
242,715.40 81,412.00 65,010.93 75,967.76 20,324.71 
1,626,562.87 287,827.35 703,002.54 451,075.51 184,657.47 
149,456.95 40,000.00 54,456.95 40,000.00 15,000.00 
595,940.03 288,397.47 76,923.53 195,184.02 35,435.01 
217,703.95 96,692.85 40,000.00 66,011.10 15,000.00 
841,179.73 401,342.14 128,331.37 257,120.16 54,386.06 
1,609,003.76 679,468.37 332,926.32 476,960.22 119,648.85 
135,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 
135,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 
728,587.94 310,370.29 132,326.77 235,945.24 49,945.64 
359,538.72 107,102.22 109,204.41 110,848.78 32,383.31 
496,388.37 167,579.07 107,136.57 186,197.24 35,475.49 
711,278.66 277,802.78 176,400.31 ‚ 198,553.51 58,522.06 
135,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 
135,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 
146,861.47 40,000.00 51,861.47 40,000.00 15,000.00 
142,017.41 47,017.41 40,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 
614,783.40 341,116.69 61,424.01 177,371.49 34,865.21 
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AMOUNTS AUTHORIZED FOR ANNUAL ALLOTMENT TO STATES, | 


All Programs Agriculture 
Allotted to 
Allotted on Allotted Total ae o Meet Mini- Total 
or Ter-| Grand Total Basis о) to Мей Basis oj MUT ap 
ritory Population | Minimums | Allotment | Ра EEUU peer : 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (0) (8) 1 
"Total |$29,301,740.22/$28,500,000.00|$801,740.22|$10,233,729.38/$10,000,000.00/$233,729.38/$8,221,041.10 
Ala. 861,138.52] — 861, 138.52 422,579.35| — 422,579.35 269,152.96 в 
Ariz, 139,283.86 19,571.35] 40,000. 3,990.71] 44,283.86 
Ark. 350,220.33 206,590.44 
Calif. | 1,100,724.40 210,939.17 272,978.79 
Colo | 24111281 19,589.43) 72,500.39 
Conn. 72,433.42 7,023.15| ^ 40,000.00 7,023.15| — 75,024.44 
Del. 135,000.00] 81,010.34| 40,000.00] 25,534.99] — 40,000.00 
Fla. 371939. 32 96,039.04 115,940.58 
Ga. 905,037.36 430,302.68 279,076.94 
Idaho | _ 166,138.73 19,994.54| — 63,739.29 47,399.44 
Ш, 1,280,782.84| 1,280,782.84 307,997.94| 284,206.18 | 
Ind. 734,784.35| — 734,784.35 256,870.15 209,668.17 
Iowa 663,927.31| — 663,927.31 292,864.97 197,953.67 
460,532.71] — 460,532.71 190,965.54) 142,551.20 
845,596.60] — 845,596.60 396,766.73 271,717.75 
619,250.15| — 619,250.15 268,681.84 188,342.68 | 
1396.25| — 192,396.25, 55,461.57 68,637.94 
335,301.11| — 335,391.11 281.48 100,865.72 
515,299.34| — 515,299.34 46,318.61 62,249.67 
960,349,51| — 960,349.51 273,993.82 245,222.00 Џ 
677,653.86| — 677,653.86 287,767.57 190,896.81 
781,656.83| — 781,656.83 441,476.92 238,370.72 
881,057. 1,057.18 354,093.79] ' 248,316.35 
57,758.89]  143,190,62| 14,568.27 ^ 55,392.67 47,366.22 
354,411.06] — 354,411.06 156,757.22, 109,142.12 
135,000,00] 23,547.03] 111,452.97| 40,000.00 35,009.27| — 40,000.00 
92, 42,555.92, ,000. 17,823.30| — 40,000.00 
45,010.99 104,201.03 
17,425.69]| _ 56,114.75 48,386.73 
229,825.74 314,927.42 
1 522,128.77 353,618.49 
22 '209,155.19) 18,460.41] 103,182.19] 69,433.41 
Ohio | 1,239,027.16| 1,239,027.16 342,528.45 312,392.07 
Okla, 644,649.65] — 644,649.65 292,739.74 198,325.88 | 
Orc. 242,715.40] — 242,715.40 81,412.00 75,967.76 | 
Ра. 1,626,562.87] 1,626,562.87 287,827.35 451,075.51 
RL 149,456.95] ° 81,371.33] 68,085.62) 40,000.00] 34,554.31] — 40,000.00 
8.0. 595,940,03 288,397.47 195,184.02 4 
S.D. 16,747.34| — 96,692.85, 66,011.10 
‘enn. 401,342.14 257,120.16 
Tex, 679,468.37 416,960.22 | 
Utah 23,609.94] 40;000:00) 7,070.98} — 40,000.00 | 
У. 42,882.09| 40000.00) 6,481.35] 40,000.00 | 
Ми 310,370.29) 235,945.24 
Mer) 5 110,848.78 
is 19655351 
198,553. 
Nm 72,077.57, 17,065.66| ^ 40,000.00 | 
рб por 3082690 — 4000010 | 
aves ),928.. i 
44,015.10 3 40,000.00 
341,116.69) 177,377.49 
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Home Economics 


—— 


Trades and Industry 


Distributive Occupations 


Allotted to Allotted on | Allotted to Allotted to 
шт | тей mini- | Total | basis of nom- | meet mini- | Тыш Шин on | meet mini- 
‘population Lm nef allotment pales sy mum по allotment population 25 0j 
(9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 
$8,000,000.00|$221,041.10|$8,243, 150.35|$8,000,000.00| $243, 150.35|$2,603,819.39|$2,500,000.00/$103,819.39 
269,152.96 116,566.02] 116,566.02 52,840.19] 
44,283.86 40,000.00] 30,107.18| 9,892.82 5,000. 5,687.82 
206,590.44 65,429.67| — 65,429.67) 36,359.8: 
272,978.79 487,970.34| 487,970.34 128,836.10) 
72,500.39 68,101.35] — 68,101.35 20,951. 
75,024.44 125,528.32] 125,528.3: 31,880.66) 
17,299.81| 22,700.19 _ 40,000.00] 17,254.01] 22,745.99] 15,000.00 10,029.17 
115,940.58 124,569.27| 124,569.2 35,390.43} 
279,076,94 137,394.28| 137,394.2 58,263.46) 
47,399.44 257215.56| 14,784.44| — 15,000.00 5,210.10 
284,206.18 541,279.93|  541,279.9: 147,298.79. 
209,668.17 204'311.02| 204,311.02] 63,935.01 
197,953,67| 125,765.07| 125,765.07 47,343.60| 
142,551.20] 93,423.32| — 93,423.32 33,592.65 
271,771.75 123,975.68| 123,975.68 53,076.44| 
188,342.68 118,134.70] — 118,134.70 44,090.93| 
68,637.94 52,494.34 1494.34, 15,802.40 
100,865.72 123,274.19| 123,274.19) 33,969.72 
62,249.67 326,215.88} 326,215.88 80,515.18 
245,222.00] 343,097.17| — 343,097.17 98,036.52 
190,896.81 146,907.69| 146,907.69] 52,081.79 
238,370.72 61,077. 61,077.18 40,732.01 
248,316.35 208,055.75| 208,055.75 70,591.29! 
47,366.22 ‚000. ,996.79| 10,003.21| 15,000.00 4,565.06 
109,142.12, 63,968.88| — 63,968.88) 24,542.84| 
9,115.44| 30,884.56] ^ 40,000.00 7,384.54] 32,615.46| — 15,000.00 12,943.68 
23,357.98| 11,642.02] 40,000.00] 32,941.53]  7,058.47| 15,0004 5,832.13 
104,201.03, 314,292.34| 314,292. 77,595.11 
48,386.73 40,000. 27,654.88] 12,345.12] — 15,000.00 5,080.57 
314,927.42, 997,438.03| 997,438.03} 251,412.02 
353,618.49 149,603.39] 149,603.39 66,617.66] — 66,617.66 
69,433.41 40,000.00| — 24,566.26| 15,433.74| 15,000.00! 11,973.33 3,026.67 
312,392.07 455,266.34| — 455,266.34) 128,840.30| 128,840.30) 
198,325.88 110,005.02} 110,005.02 43,579.01| — 43,579.01 
75,967.76 65,010.93]. — 65,010.93) 20,324.71] 20,324.71 
451,075.51 703,002.54) — 703,002.54 184,657.47| 184,657.47 
8,163.41] 231,836.59| —54,456.05| ^ 54,456.95 15, 13,305.28] — 1,694.72 
195,184.02) 76,923.53] — 76,923.53, 35,435. 01 35,435. 
66,011.10 40,000.00] — 26,260.20| 13,739.80) 11,992.46] 3,007.54 
257,120.16 128,331.37| 128,331.37 5438600 54,386.06 
476,960.22) 332,926.32| 332,926.32 119,648.85|  119,648.85| 
33,329.57| 6,670.43 ‚000. 34,867.13| 5,132.87| 15,000.00] — 10,264.34| 4,735.66 
32,128.12| 7,871.88} 40,000. 19,770.79| 20,229.21| 15,000.00] 6,700.35| — 8,299.65 
235,945.24 132,326.77| 132,326.77 49,945.64| — 49,945.64 
110,848.78 109,204.41| 109,204.43 32,383.31| — 32,383.31 
186,197.24 107,136.57| 107,136.57 35,475.49. — 35,475.49. 
198,553.51 176,400.31] 176,400.31 58,522.06| — 58,522.06 
21,396.56| 18,603.44] 40,000.00] — 13,914.71] 26,085.29| 15,000.00 4,676.82| 10,323.18 
7,508.16| 32,491.84| ^ 40,000.00 5,486.94] 34,513.06| 15,000.00] 1,352.71] 13,647.29 
0.00 51,861.47| — 51,861.47 15,000.00] — 12,367.93| 2,632.07 
21,659.85| 18,240. 40,000.00| — 21,429.13| 18,570.87| 15,000.00 7,895.92| 7,104.08 
177,371.49. 61,424.01] — 61,424.01 34,865.21| — 345,865.21 
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ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS UNDER THE GEORGE-BARDEN ACT 


FISCAL YEAR 1949 


State or = Distributive Home Trades and 
Territory Total Agriculture | Occupations | Economics Industry 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Total $19,842,759.97 |56,889,084.53 |$1,794,488.69 |$5,555,323.88 |$5,603,852.87 
Ala. 563,516.96 | 276,529.99 34,577.88 | 176,129.92 76,279.17 
Ariz. 135,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
Ark. 430,978.76 | 229,179.26 | — 23,793.36 | 135,189.88 42,816.26 
Calif. 720,298.60 | 138,035.63 | 84,308.54 | 178,633.49 | 319,320.94 
Colo. 159,070.38 | ^ 52,062.57 15,000.00 47,443.24 44,564.57 
Conn 192,101.16 | — 40,000.00 | 20,862.25 49,094.94 82,143.97 
Del. 135,000.00 40,000.00 | _ 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
Fla. 243,391.87 62,846.60 | — 23,159.00 75,869.89 81,516.38 
Ga. 592,243.74 | 281,584.03 | — 38,126.79 | 182,624.03 89,908.89 
Idaho 136,710.10 41,710.10 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
Ш. 838,126.31 | 201,549.53 | 96,390.26 | 185,980.53 | 354,205.99 
Ind. 480,832.57 | 168,092.22] 41,838.17 | 137,203.91 | 133,698.27 
Iowa 434,464.71 | 191,646.72] 30,980.99 | 129,538.10 82,298.90 
Кап. 301,366.14 | 124,965.17| 21,982.56 93,283.50 61,134.91 
Ку. 553,346.55 | 259,638.58 34,732.48 | 177,847.55 81,127.94 
Та. 405,218.60 | 175,821.63 | 28,852.48 | 123,248.80 77,305.69 
Ме. 139,915.70 | 40,000.00} 15,000.00 44,915.70 40,000.00 
ма. 219,475.22 | 50,571.91 22,229.31 66,005.11 80,668.89 
Mass. 346,894.41 40,000.00 | 52,688.00 40,735.31 | 213,471.10 
Mich. 628,439.24 | 179,297.71 64,153.72 | 160,469.84 | 224,517.97 
Minn. 443,447.18 | 188,311.06 | — 34,081.59 | 124,920.20 96,134.33 
Miss, 511,537.22 | 288,896.30] 26,654.46 | 155,986.46 40,000.00 
Мо. 576,551.45 | 231,714.01 46,193.95 | 162,494.73 | 136,148.76 
Mont. 135,000.00 | 40,000.00 | ^ 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
Neb. 231,921.61 | 102,579.72 | — 16,060.49 71,421.07 41,860.33 
Nev. 135,000.00 | ^ 40,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
N.H. 135,000.00 40,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
NJ. 364,633.34 | — 40,000.00 | — 50,777.15 68,187.69 | | 205,668.50 
N.M. 135,000.00 | 40,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
N.Y. 1,173,708.78 | 150,394.74 | 164,520,50 | 206,084.09 | 652,709.45 
N.C. 714,568.73 | 341,673.74 | ^ 43,593.66 | 231,402.97 97,898.36 
N.D. 167,957.23 67,520.98 15,000.00 45,436.25 40,000.00 
Ohio 810,801.99 | | 224,145.81 84,311.28 | 204,424.99 | 297,919.91 
Okla. 421,849.68 | 191,564.78 | 28,517.49 | 129,781.67 71,985.74 
Ore. 160,529.36 53,274.87 | — 15,000.00 49,712.25 42,542.24 
Pa. 1,064,399.92 | 188,350.18 | 120,837.26 | | 295,177.48 | — 460,035.00 
R.I. 135,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
SG: 389,974.79 23,188.17 | 127,725.68 50,337.68 
5.0. 161,471.19 15,000.00 43,196.74 40,000.00 
Tenn 550,456.22 35,589.48 | 168,255.82 83,978.25 
Tex. 1,052,909.48 78,296.53 | 312,116.08 | 217,862.31 
Utah 135,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
Vt. 135,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
Va. 476,777.71 | 203,101.96] 32,683.72 | 154,399.25 86,592.78 
Wash, 235,277.10 | 70,086.19 | . 21,191.19 72,537.89 71,461.83 
W. Va. 324,829.57 | 109,661.39 | ^ 23,214.66 | 121,844.86 | * 70,108.66 
Wis. 465,450.77 | 181,790.24 | — 38,296.01 | 129,930.63 | 115,433.89 
„Wyo. 135,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
Alaska 135,000.00 15,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 
D.C. 135,000.00 Д Х 40,000.00 
Намай 135,000.00 40,000.00 
P.R. 402,305.63 | 223,221.97 | 22,815.31 | 116,073.34 40,195.01 
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